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The Sands and the Sea 


WaLtTeER RussELt Bowie 
A searching parable for contemporary America. 


THis is a parable for us in America now at the beginning of Lent in a 
critical year. It reflects not wholly but only partially the great reality 
of this nation’s spirit, but its purpose is fulfilled if what it does reflect 
is true. A parable, be it remembered, is never a complete picture, nor 
must it be bound down with stiff literalism at every point. It is a picture 
swiftly suggestive of the truth. It is not a map or a diagram, but a 
kindling of the imagination. 

There is a place in our country to which, at all seasons of the year, 
thousands of people go for recreation. It does not need to be given a 
name; it might have many names, for its general likeness is repeated at 
other places, and its significance for our general thinking is independent 
of place. It is the creation of the unnamed and unnumbered multitudes 
from all over America who come there, and whose wishes in the long 
run determine what they find. 

~ What do they find? A chain of luxurious hotels built upon what 
otherwise would be an endless strip of treeless sand; a wide boardwalk 
flanked by shops, some few of which have dignity, but most of which 
are cheap and trivial; long ugly piers, jutting out into the ocean, bristling 
with huge advertising signs which are raw agaifist the sky in daytime 
and restless with their gaudy lights at night; and down below the board- 
walk; and so cut into segments by the jutting piers that one hardly ever 
sees the sweep of its horizon, the almost forgotten majesty of the sea 
The hotels are beautiful and pleasant. One can rest there and be at ease. 
Nothing is lacking to meet the natural desires so far as easygoing ex- 
istence is concerned. It would seem that one might relax there indefinitely 
and be content. Altogether it is a panorama of interests not sordid but 
often very shallow.’ It is a picture of that which may tend to be true 
of America generally — wealth and luxury built upon. the sands, a long 
parade where’men go up and down in a continual search for rectéa- 
tion’ and arnusement, and there at their feet the tides of eternal things 
whose vast suggestion théy may igriore: 

Certainly in our American achievernent we have built a -vilization 
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such as was never created on this earth before—or at least we have ap- 
peared to be in the process of building it. Yet too many of us have 
been like men and women living in hotels. Life has had its material 
sufficiency, but it has been superficial. We have not seemed to have our 
roots down anywhere. There is restlessness and excitability. The board- 


walk is a symbol of the way in which millions all over this land have)! i 


been walking. We want to be distracted, and the distractions appear. 
On the boardwalk are moving picture shows; there are great piers with 
floors for dancing; there are all sorts of glittering but for the most part 
inconsequential shops; there are exhibitions of waxworks and fortune- 
tellers with pretentious Oriental names. These are more than local 
types of what great numbers of people respond to, for there are mullti- 
tudes everywhere who want nothing more than not to be bored. Work 
is over and free time has come. What shall we do? Go to a show. 
What show? It does not matter. Any show: whichever happens, and 
wherever the bright lights burn. We have had something that has 
burdened us and tried us. What shall we do? Forget it. We are 
grappling with a problem. What shall we look for, then? Clearer 
direction? No, diversion. Have we a curiosity about people and things? 
Then let’s go to the waxworks. Are we a little troubled about life, 
half satirical and yet half superstitious, wondering where life is leading 
and what will come of it at the end? Then let’s go in and consult the 
fortuneteller. 

At this resort by the sea numberless conventions are continually 
meeting. Some of them are church conventions. The delegates to these 
do not spend much of their time on the more trivial amusements, but 
sometimes one wonders whether the more curious exhibits of the board- 
walk are reflected in their conventions in unintended but no less actual 
ways. Ecclesiastical leaders can make waxworks out of ideas long since 
dead, and invite people to come and gaze at these as though they were still 
alive. They can dress up ancient notions of sectarian importance and 
try to persuade the passers-by, as the plausible doorman of the waxworks 
does, that you must come into this particular structure if you would know 
what the leading influences of our life are like. And other ecclesiastics 
with the incantations of old phrases will: hypnotize some into a kind 
of belief, as the fortuneteller hypnotizes the person who will listen. There 
is a sonorous spell about it. There is the rhythmic beat of steady repeti- 
tion. There is the skillful suggestion of all large and comfortable se- 
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curities which people would like to believe in, and the result is that 
many go away pleased to think that their particular ecclesiastical self- 
sufficiency is so well justified, and that all they need is to continue as 
they are. 

_ Meanwhile, below the boardwalk lies the almost forgotten sea. There 
it is, but the boardwalk and its attachments have done their best to hide 
and belittle its existence. People may play on the sands, it is true. They 
may go in swimming when the water is warm; but in all times of the 
year the monstrous piers that jut into the water and cut the ocean as 
though into little pools destroy the sublimity to which the eye might be 
looking out. Even the most expensive and luxurious of the piers are 
eyesores. They affront the sky with the stark skeletons of their adver- 
tising signs. They are bad enough in the daytime, but worse at night; 
for before the stars come out their garish lights commence to wink, 
and eyes that might look out to the horizon are called instead to read 
the restless letters proclaiming toothpaste, brands of gasoline, and whisky. 
So it is all too actually a parable of our life, for the great trouble with 
us is that we live at the edge of infinity and do not know it. We have 
lost our perspective and confused the outlook of our souls. The great 
horizons of the sea are there before us, and instead of contemplating 
these we have thrust out between us and them the garish preoccupations 
of our commercialism and the pitiful uglinesses within which we fence 
men’s minds. 

Following the parable further now, what ought the sea to represent? 
Three things: remembrance of our yesterdays; the spirit of adventure 
for today; and awe of the great tomorrow. 


I 


I remember a sea-beach that I knew many years ago and have never 
looked on since. There down the long vista of the intervening time I 
see it, and see the little child who played there with absolute content. 
It is a beach far down on our southern coast, flooded by the warm sun, 
echoing with the heave and thunder of the open sea. The sand was thick 
with shells, great glittering conch-shells with their pink involutions into 
which a child’s fingers crept wonderingly, and a myriad other shells that 
made the beach seem as rich and exciting as though it had been strewn 
with gold. All day long he could play there, never asking any questions, 
never desiring anything except the delights of the clean, warm sand, and 
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the swirl of the water where the great waves broke when the tide pushed 
up on the beach the frontiers of its foam. 

But the child could not always go back to that beach and be content 
upon it. The ocean could not forever represent to him just a shelf of 
sand and the glitter of near-by water. The time came when he looked 
across the sea and wondered what lay beyond its far horizon. The time 
came when he learned of older lands, lands whose heritage and tradi- 
tion are in his blood and in the blood of all the rest of us in this great 
new land. And he wanted to go yonder and see for himself what was 
there which had cradled so much that was ancestral in his mind and 
soul. Henceforth the ocean became not simply a plaything but a high- 
way, a highway leading back to immemorial associations, like a highway 
leading home. He must go across the ocean and see for himself the 
lanes of England, and walk with his own feet the streets of London, 
and hear its rumble, deep and beautiful like the low thunder of the 
syllables of London’s name. He would go to France and to Rome, and 
wherever else he might reach, to see how surely the roots of his own 
being run back into the ground of the immemorial traditions of our Western 
race. All these things he would know, and the ocean became to him a 
road to lead him thither. 

Do we not all need to enter into that experience, we people of this 
new land who may be too easily satisfied with a shallow-rooted and un- 
fruitful life? We may become satisfied with a raw and partial civilization 
and never reach out to claim our heritage as citizens of all the earth and 
all the ages. If we are turning out our material products and writing 
the names of them against the sky, we may not care if we forget the far 
suggestion of these. If we are very busy being practical, we are not 
troubled if we lose the poetry of life. One may often hear in the dema- 
gogic appeals of our politicians, one may often hear in the halls of Congress, 
loud assertions of our superiority and our self-sufficiency which ignore 
all that a thoughtful and cultured people ought to be learning from his- 
tory and from the experience of the human race. After all, the busiest 
and the most loudly echoing ‘civilization may be only like a lighted 
boardwalk built on the shores of the seas of time. 

That is to say, it will be this if it is content to be this, and does 
not strive to be something more. Let us guard against that danger for 
America. Let us try whenever we can to discourage the crude opinion 
which thinks that America has nothing to learn from older nations, that 
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culture does not matter, that inventive skill and business aggressiveness 
can accomplish everything that is worth doing, and that our particular 
welfare as a nation is the only thing that ought to matter to God or to 
man. We are here on the shores of this continent to fashion what has 
nobly been called “the American dream.” But a dream, if it is to be 
anything creative, is not something new and disconnected, coming acci- 
dentally into the mind. It is the flowering of deep subconscious impulses 
that belong to the hidden profundities of all one is and all that he has 
known. If “the American dream” is to be glorious fruition of those 
best things which humanity can desire, then it must be linked by patient 
study and reverent thought to all the best that the past can teach us. 


II 


In the second place, the sea in our parable symbolizes great ad- 
ventures for today. There by the boardwalk there are no adventures. 
There is a little dabbling in the water; but there is no harbor where 
ships come in and out. The only ships that are seen at sea are on the 
far-off line where the water melts into the haze of the sky. The ships 
are going past, but they have nothing to do with the boardwalk. 

It is possible for the life of a people to be so content with walking 
up and down its boardwalk, going to its movies, and looking at its 
waxworks, that it does not care whether or not it has a harbor from whence 
ships of great adventure can weigh anchor and put out to sea. In this 
respect New York, grimy, turbulent, and terrible though it sometimes 
seems to be, is a nobler symbol of the country than any strip of empty 
coast where the pleasure-seekers play. For the harbor of New York 
represents the open gateways of the world. From it ships put forth 
to old lands and to new on voyages of exploration and of daring, and to 
every region from the equator to the poles. 

But the question is whether in the realm of the mind and spirit 
we will be as adventurous as we have been in commercial and material 
things. On this greater plane of ideas and ideals, shall our symbol be 
the dynamic ocean port or shall it be the boardwalk, where people go up 
and down beside a strand where no ships come? It is possible for a 
civilization to let loose vast material energies and yet fail in the launch- 
ing of those energies which are of a greater kind. In the ultimate judg- 
ments of God, it does not matter crucially how many goods a nation pro- 
duces or how much steel and how much machinery it exports; but it 
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does matter crucially how much it has sent out of creative intelligence 
as applied to the whole world’s problems, of constructive purpose and 
of good will. 

There is danger that America may feel itself so materially rich that 
it can ignore the rest of the nations so far as great plans for the general 
welfare are concerned. “We have all we want,” some men are prone 
to say. We are safe, and we are economically sound. We can make our 
own terms with the rest of the nations, live our own life within our 
borders, and touch them only at the points of trade where they must 
have what we can furnish. We may walk up and down on the resound- 
ing planks of our own pursuits, as men walk up and down the boardwalk 
by the sea, and say that we will hold ourselves aloof from the world in | 
general, that we will not bother to launch the ships of any great im- 
agination or daring upon the wide sea of the world’s common well-being. 
If we do thus yield to our littleness, we shall lose the grandeur of God’s 
great purpose for this people. We ought to look beyond the boardwalk. 
We ought to look beyond the advertising signs by which we try to keep 
alive our own idea that all is well. We must look beyond the foolish 
ocean piers that hide the ocean. We must want to be a people who are 
sending out the ships of saving influences which alone can bring back 
to us as their spiritual cargo the certainty of an enduring life. 


III 


Finally, in our parable the sea must be the symbol of the awe of 
tomorrow. 

The greatest impression which the boardwalk makes is of some- 
thing fleeting and ephemeral. It is as though it said, “Amuse yourselves 
today; never mind about tomorrow.” It offers the restless distractions 
of a hurried time. It turns men’s eyes away from the horizon that 
suggests eternity. 

Yet there always, whether men see it or forget it, the great sea 
rolls. There under the sunlight and the stars the unvarying tides flow 
in and out. There beyond the little strand where people play, stretch 
the far distances that lead beyond the rim of all the world which our 
mortal eyes can see. 

For life after all is only a little margin of existence, built on the 
strand of an infinite sea. Some day the tide “which drew from out the 
boundless deep turns again home.” Some day beyond the little satis- 
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factions with which we try to feed the hunger of our souls we must 
launch out upon the ultimate ocean when there come the “twilight and 
evening bell.” It is easy for us to forget that. We may feverishly try 
to divert ourselves by the shallow ambitions and amusements which have 
no outreach beyond the present day, and thus keep out of our conscious- 
ness the fact that life here has an ending, and that something august 
and infinite must then be faced. Yet the awareness of this fact is never 
wholly silenced. Now and then, whether we will or no, it comes sound- 
ing through our remembrance like the notes of a far-off bell, and until 
men and women have adjusted themselves to this reality there never 
can be any profound content. Always the deeper questions haunt the 
fringes of our minds. What is life for? To what is it leading on? What 
waits for us in the beyond? Until these questions are answered, no 
amount of material prosperity will give us inner stability and peace. 
Even if the whole population of this earth had all the things that 
physically could be desired, food, and shelter, and security, and comfort, 
still the greater yearnings would remain. For we are not mere creatures 
of the dust and of the day. We are souls in whom the sense of eternity 
can never be silenced. 

Which attitude, therefore, shall we take toward tomorrow and its 
great expectancy? It is possible to take toward it the attitude of fear 
and of avoidance. We may try to repress the thought of the coming 
of the end of life, as though it were something altogether distressing 
to consider. We may try to thrust the little piers of our preoccupations 
with all their restless lights out into the ocean, so that we almost forget 
that the ocean still is there. But on the other hand there is a nobler 
possibility. We can turn our eyes out to sea, as the sailor does, with 
courageous readiness to embark on the greatest of all voyages when the 
wind turns off the shore. Why should we fear death, as life moves on 
through its maturity to its climax? Wilbur Cosby Bell, a great and 
gallant gentleman, teacher of many of the young clergy of his church, 
and himself in the prime of manhood, learning suddenly that he was 
about to die, said: 

Tell the boys that I’ve grown surer of God every year of my life, and I’ve 
never been so sure as I am right now. I’m so glad to find that I haven’t the 
least shadow of shrinking or uncertainty . . . . I’ve been preaching and teaching 
these things all my life, and I’m so much interested to find that all we’ve been 


believing and hoping is so. I’ve always thought so and now that I’m right up 
against it, I know... .. Life owes me nothing. I’ve had work I loved, and 
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I’ve lived in a beautiful place among congenial friends. I’ve had love in its 
highest form and I’ve got it forever. I can see now that death is just the 
smallest thing—just an incident—that means nothing. ‘There’s no real break— 
God is there—and life—and all that really counts in life—goes on! 

That highhearted anticipation belongs rightly to us all. 

Let this, then, be the end of our parable today. Make sure that 
life is not an idle walking upon a boardwalk, with no great expectancies 
of the spirit beyond the trivial distractions which are around us here. 
Make sure that in the harbor of our souls we are building the ship of 
great thoughts, great faiths, and great desires, in which on that day 
when we meet our “Pilot face to face” we may joyously and gallantly 
put out to sea. 





From “Within and Without”* 


GrorcE Macpona.tp 


Lord of thyself and me, through the sore grief 
Which thou didst bear to bring us back to God, 
Or, rather, bear in being unto us 

Thy own pure shining self of love and truth! 
When I have learnt to think thy radiant thoughts, 
To live the truth beyond the power to know it, 
To bear my light as thou thy heavy cross, 

Nor ever feel a martyr for thy sake, 

But an unprofitable servant still— 

My highest sacrifice my simplest duty 
Imperative and unavoidable, 

Less than which a// were nothingness and waste; 
When I have lost myself in other men, 

And found myself in thee—the Father then 
Will come with thee, and will abide with me. 


*Poems. U.S. publishers, E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., New York. Used by permission. 





_ A Chaplain in Japan 


A. Purne.u BalLey 


Chaplain Bailey relates some of his experiences and throws interesting 
- sidelights on the present relations of American occu- 
pying forces and the Japanese people. 


THE FIRST GLIMPSE of Japan came to me as our navy transport 
entered Tokyo Bay on September 2, 1945. It was a scene to be re- 
membered. I opened my camera quickly to get a picture of the devastated 
factories around Yokohama harbor, but as I released the camera shutter 
the destroyer on which General MacArthur was being carried to the 
“Missouri” accidentally became the subject of my picture, while the 
destroyer passed between our ship and the shoreline. 

Strangely enough, our G.I.’s paid more attention to the rocky coast 
line of Japan than to the surrender proceedings which were in progress 
only a short distance away. I heard them: say, “We would have had a 
rough time coming through those hills and rocks along the ‘coast in an 
invasion.” 

Tue First WEEK IN JAPAN 


Shortly after the noon hour on September 2 we were given the order 
to descend the rope netting of our ship.and get into the small navy 
boats that would take us to the pier at Yokohama. When we climbed 
out on the pier we saw little but desolation. Everything around the 
harbor looked as though it had been left to rust away for months. Our 
troops were formed quickly and we marched into the city. 

The only Japanese people we encountered were those families living 
on their boats around the harbor, and they kept some distance from us. 
Finally, one of our soldiers walked down to one of the boats and gave 
a little child part of his ration—some candy and a cracker. The little 
child was too frightened to express his thanks, but the mother bowed 
many times in appreciation. 

As twilight came upon us some of the G.I.’s began to look around the 
office buildings. Most of them refrained from taking anything, but in 
a short time some sailors came along and began to help themselves to 
anything they desired. A big clock on the wall of one office came down 
with a thud. The soldiers refrained no longer. They proceeded to get 
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their share of the loot. Most of the office materials had been removed 
by the Japanese owners before we came ashore, but what was left be- 
came G.I. souvenirs. As the soldiers and sailors roamed about, some 
officers came and gave an order that no one should take anything from 
any of the buildings. However, the G.I.’s continued to acquire souvenirs. 
We saw one Japanese walking around the buildings with a patch on his 
arm signifying that he was a customs official. Most of our soldiers 
didn’t get the point! 

Just after dark we were taken in army trucks to a factory building 
outside Yokohama to spend the night. What a dismal ride as we looked 
upon the bombed ruins from the top of our supplies on an army truck! 
When we reached the factory there were no lights, so we had to explore 
the empty, barnlike buildings with our flashlights. We put our cots 
up and spent our first night in Japan much more peacefully than we 
had expected to a few months before when we were training in the 
Philippines for the invasion. 

The next morning our soldiers were eager to see the Japanese people 
in the village, but they would not come near us. Although the main 
road of the village passed right in front of the factory where we were 
staying, the natives would take a path through the fields about five 
hundred yards away. But two days later they were receiving candy from 
the G.I.’s beside our front gate. 

The Japanese government sent us an interpreter that first week, 
and here is his story as he told it to me: “When the government ordered 
me to go to the First Medical Squadron of the First Cavalry Division at 
Hara-Machida I was seized with fright. Why, this was the division 
that our army had named the ‘Butcher’s Division’ because of its fierce 
fighting in the South Pacific! However, I got on the train and obeyed 
my orders. When I came to the front gate of your squadron, I asked 
the big G.I. guard if I could see the responsible officer for the outfit. He 
directed me to the Commanding Officer’s office. I did not know how I 
would be treated, but was afraid that I would be pushed around roughly. 
To my amazement the G.I.’s treated me as the missionaries had done 
years ago—like a brother. I shall never forget that. I understood the 
falseness of our army propaganda the first week I lived at your squadron.” 
This interpreter has remained with our outfit, and continues to give good 
service. Recently he came to me and borrowed some recorded hymns 
to play at a Christian service he had begun to conduct in his home in Tokyo. 
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At the close of our first week in Japan our division moved into 
Tokyo where we have remained for the occupation. The division has a 
great sense of pride that it was picked by General MacArthur to occupy 
this important spot. 

On September 11 a doctor from our squadron was called to go im- 
mediately to Hideki Tojo’s home, where this former premier of Japan 
had attempted suicide. Tojo was brought to our hospital for treatment 
and I went with one of the G.I.’s in the ambulance to take Tojo to a 
larger hospital in Yokohama. During the trip I checked Tojo’s pulse, 
and received a few of his wild stares when he intermittently became 
conscious. One of the things that interested me most was the beard on 
his forehead (some Japanese men shave their foreheads). This was the 
first time I had ever seen beard on a man’s forehead. 


Tue BEAUTIFUL IN JAPAN 


This is a land of contrasts. The beautiful and the repulsive both 
stand out strongly. But I have seen more of the beautiful than the ugly. 

Fujiyama can be seen on a clear day from our camp on the edge of 
Tokyo. I shall never forget the sight of Fujiyama, king of the mountains 
of Japan, from a hospital window when I was an appendectomy patient 
in October of 1945. The majestic peak was snow-crowned, and the sun’s 
rays were brilliantly reflected from the snow. When I lowered my eyes 
from the mountain to the bombed waste for blocks upon blocks around 
the hospital, I thought of the theme we used in our church before the 
war: “Christ or Chaos.” Now we must go further; we need Christ i 
this chaos. 

Later I climbed to the top of Fujiyama, at an elevation of 12,463 
feet above sea level. How delightfully I remember the sunrise that we 
saw as we neared the summit. At the sight of such beauty I could not 
but sing, “Still, still with thee, when purple morning breaketh.” 

It is needless to describe the lovely waterfalls and gardens, the ex- 
quisite wood carvings, the unusual lacquerware, the colorful kimonos, 
the distinctive architecture, and the homes made so carefully that it is 
difficult to find the print of a nail on the inside of a Japanese house. Japan 
has a beauty of her own for all those who wish to see it. 

The habits and customs of the average people especially caught my 
admiration. Their politeness, cleanliness, desire to please, honesty, and 
initiative are qualities that called for admiration from many of our 
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soldiers. It is a great tragedy that a group of military tyrants enlisted 
these in the cause of world conquest, only to bring the fury of an out- 
raged world upon themselves and their land. 


Tue G.I. INFLUENCE 


The influence of our soldiers has so many aspects that it is difficult 
to give a true picture. Generally, it can be said that the G.I.’s in Japan 
reflect a cross section of the people in the United States. There are 
all types of G.I.’s, and there is no typical G.I. I want to make some 
comments on three types of soldiers with which I came in contact most 
often. 

There are the G.I.’s who place drinking and sex disorder in first 
place in their pursuit of pleasure in off hours. They have left a bad 
impression and we are not proud of them. Roughly, it can be said that 
this group is responsible for seventy-five per cent of the disorder among 
our troops in Japan. These men have been given all the alcoholic 
beverages they want to drink, and then they have been courtmartialed 
for acts committed while under the influence of the alcohol supplied. 
A Japanese pastor tells me his people have the idea that American 
Christians get drunk on Christmas, New Year’s Day, Easter, and Thanks- 
giving Day, for they see so many G.I.’s drunk on those occasions. 

At one of the regular Thursday night fellowship meetings we hold 
at the Kagawa Fellowship House Annex for our G.I. Christians and 
Japanese young people, we had a well-known Japanese woman as our 
speaker. She spoke with deep emotion about the freedom the Americans 
had brought to Japan. “You are our liberators,” she said. On our way 
home from the meeting we saw some G.I.’s stumbling along the road 
from one of the many enlisted men’s clubs with beer bottles in their 
hands. The liberators! 

A look into the barracks of some of our G.I.’s would give some ex- 
planation of the sex disorders. The words of another chaplain give a vivid 
picture: 

Whereas sex was once considered to be a demon it has now become a deity. 
Millions bow at the altar of Diana of the Ephesians (the goddess covered with 
breasts). On the walls of their quarters and in their minds are their little shrines, 
their idols—sex organs—and their favorite conversation is punctuated frequently 
with their favorite religious term of four letters. Instead of being chivalrous 


knights who protect women and children, many men in the service have become 
wolves who seek merely to devour and destroy womanhood and the home.’ 


* Robert W. Pratt, “Psychology and Sex,” The Army and Navy Chaplain, July-Aug., 1946, p. 4. 
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Then there are the G.I.’s who have remained close to our camps 
and behaved themselves, but have continually “griped” until all those 
around them have become discontented. Every outfit has had this type 
of G.I. One soldier in our outfit was a perfect example. He came from 
a good home; he had good taste in choosing books and literature, he had 
a good record in the army, but he was continually “griping.” Strangely 
enough, he had not seen one day of combat nor did he stay in the army 
as long as some of our men spent overseas. Yet when he left he made 
the statement that if his country ever had another war it would have to 
go to Mexico to get him. 

Finally, there was the Christian G.I. He has made a profound im- 
pression upon the Japanese people. The Japanese have met soldiers who 
were earnest believers; they saw little of the type who thought being a 
Christian meant you went to church on Sunday morning and read the Bible 
occasionally. Rather, they came in contact with the G.I. who believed 
in the way of Christ so sincerely that he gave his testimony to wounded 
Japanese soldiers in hospitals, to English Bible classes in many little 
villages, to fellowship meetings, in youth services, and in individual visits 
among Japanese families. Such G.1.’s came from almost every Prot- 
estant denomination in the United States, but all denominations worked 
together here with a wonderful sense of unity. In almost every case 
these active Christian soldiers had a living faith and could quote freely 
from the Scriptures. If Christian people in America, and especially our 
Christian pastors, take advantage of what we have seen the believing G.I. 
do, there will be great hope for the church in the coming years. 


Tue Procress OF THE OCCUPATION 


The occupation of Japan has amazed us as well as those who have 
watched it from other parts of the world. I think it has succeeded so 
well both because of the wise direction of General MacArthur and his 
staff and the excellent co-operation of the Japanese people. It has suc- 
ceeded sometimes in spite of the conduct of some of our G.I.’s. 

We wonder how long the occupation will continue. I asked a Roman 
Catholic missionary who had been here for fifteen years how long he 
thought the occupation would be necessary. He said that it would take 
fifty years, possibly one hundred, to instill democratic principles in the 
Japanese people. However, many of our army officers feel that the 
army will remain in Japan from ten to twenty years; but of course there 
has been no official pronouncement. 
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It was difficult for us to understand how the Japanese people could 
change so quickly once the occupation began. We wondered if they 
were “two-faced.” One of the Protestant missionaries who remained in 
Japan during the war, and who had been here for many years previ- 
ously, said that it was not so much a case of “two faces” as “two forces.” 
These two forces consisted of those who wanted war and those who wanted 
to live peacefully. Those who want peace are now directing the nation. 

Strangely enough, the G.I.’s who came with us from the Philippines 
where they had been in combat with Japanese soldiers and had seen their 
buddies killed by Japanese weapons became better friends with the Japanese 
people than our soldiers who are now coming from the States. Two 
reasons account for this. Our G.I.’s who fought did not have the daily 
papers pumping hatred into their minds; and those who fought in the 
Philippines and South Pacific were older men. The boys coming over 
now are mostly eighteen years of age, and some are only seventeen (the 
army allows this when the family of the soldier has signed the permission). 

When we read the papers from our home towns we often see more 
hate expressed than we find among soldiers who fought the Japanese 
in difficult combat. The men who were in combat have a saying for that: 
“Ha, another fellow who hid from a gun during the war is doing his 
shooting now.” 
THe Work oF THE CHAPLAINS 

The chaplains represented a cross section of the pastors in the United 
States. Generally they were sincere men attempting to do their work 
much like missionaries, who sometimes live under trying circumstances 
but have felt the challenge to take the gospel to men regardless of where 
they may be. 

It appears to me that the chaplain who stayed with one outfit and 
kept close to his men is the one who accomplished most and the one whom 
the G.I.’s will remember the longest. There are some chaplains who 
have had to move often because of difficult circumstances. It has meant 
much to me that I was able to remain in one outfit for the eighteen months 
I spent in the Philippines and in Japan. It will be difficult for any 
soldier to say in later years that he did not see much of the chaplain 
in our outfit (as was often said by soldiers returning from World War I) 
—for there have been five services each week for the Protestants and 
at least one service for the Roman Catholics, and we have provided trans- 
portation to Jewish services weekly for men of that faith. 
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Since the early weeks of the occupation we have had opportunity to 
reach soldiers and others who understand English every weekday morn- 
ing with a daily devotional program. I was asked by the director of the 
Armed Forces Radio Network to inaugurate it from Radio Tokyo on Oc- 
tober 4, 1945. This was the first daily devotional program by a Christian 
minister ever to be given in the history of Japan’s radio, and it continues 
to reach our G.I.’s. A few weeks after it began we decided that it would 
be wise to give chaplains of all three faiths the opportunity to conduct the 
devotions, alternating weekly. I had a strange feeling the morning of the 
first broadcast, for a man in the studio informed me that I was speaking 
from the place from which Tokyo Rose had delivered her propaganda 
to our men in the Pacific. 

Our chaplains have given much of their time and service to the Jap- 
anese Christian churches. However, the policy of General MacArthur’s 
Religions Section is that we should participate in the services of Japanese 
churches only upon invitation, and under no condition are we to initiate 
a service for the Japanese people ourselves. This is a very wise policy, 
and it will save us from the criticism in years to come that our chaplains 
forced Christianity upon the people of Japan. 

Several chaplains have conducted services in Christian churches in 
almost every section of Japan. One of the veteran missionaries had this 
to say about our chaplains here: “The Protestant chaplains have been 
real missionaries in the first year of the ogcupation. They are respected 
by the Japanese people and in many cases have been able to render more 
service than many of the missionaries had they been here.” 

At the request of Dr. Toyohiko Kagawa, I have held a service in 
Matsuzawa church in Tokyo, where he is the pastor, every Sunday after- 
noon for eight months. This service is for the young people of his parish 
and neighborhood, and we have been gratified by the large, regular at- 
tendance. We have had three baptismal services to baptize thirty-three 
young people who were won to Christ in these services. 

Most of the chaplains have done very little studying. I was the 
object of much jest when I took three boxes of books overseas with me. 
One chaplain said, “They’ll make a good show in your office, but you 
will never look at them while you are overseas.” The truth is that the 
chaplains had time to study if they would take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity; but since it was easy to get by, many of them followed the path 
of least resistance. 
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Some chaplains got into difficult situations with the army “Brass,” 
but in general the chaplains had more freedom to do their work than 
any other officer in the army. A chaplain was free to use his initiative 
in most instances. I have heard many of them say that they had more 
scope and opportunity to preach the gospel and to minister in the army 
than in civilian life; but everyone who made that statement was ready 
to get out of the army when his time came! 


THe CurisTIANs IN JAPAN 


The earnest Christians in Japan are, generally, middle-aged or older, 
and in many instances they are the fruit of missionary work. Yet we must 
face the fact that Japan’s church is young. During the last ten years 
it has been very difficult for Japanese young people to become Christians. 
The. government’s policies accounted for that. 

In World War II the Christians in Japan acted much as Christians 
in America did in World War I. They lost their heads in many instances. 
What some of our people have censored the Japanese Christians for in this 
war we did, or our fathers did, in World War I. How easily we forget! 

The Protestants are somewhat stronger in number and influence 
than the adherents of the Roman Catholic Church in Japan. The latter 
emphasized institutional work more than the Protestant churches, and con- 
sequently, they were able to begin work in their schools and other insti- 
tutions more quickly at the beginning of the occupation. Nearly all the 
Roman Catholic missionaries I have seen in Japan are Italian and German. 
As yet I have not seen a Japanese priest of that faith, though I was in- 
formed that there are some. 

The encouraging thing to tell about the Christian pastors in Japan 
is that they held on during the war even though the opposition to their 
work was intense. They had a faith that kept them to their task. Dr. 
Luman J. Shafer helps us to see their difficulty when he says: 

It is extremely difficult for us in America to visualize the situation in which 
Japanese Christians found themselves during the war. They were surrounded 
by an iron ring of propaganda and oppression. The public was hostile. They 
were regarded as spies and traitors. In the propaganda movies, spy activities were 
invariably placed in Christian circles. The military government sought to destroy 


the churches and schools. Christians were held for questioning, for longer or 
shorter periods, by the “Thought Police” and many were imprisoned. Some died 
2 


in prison. 


* “Christianity in Japan,” The Virginia Methodist Advocate, Dec. 10, 1945, p. 13. 
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Several church buildings in Tokyo and many other cities have been 
destroyed, but some of the congregations have made new arrangements 
for worship and some are planning to rebuild already. There is a definite 
spirit of progress among the Christians here, and it is my belief that 
Christianity has an opportunity in Japan such as it has not had since the 
days of Meiji. 

Japanese Christians bring their hymnals and Bibles to church with 
them. Very often Christians exchange autographs on their favorite hymns, 
and when a text is used with the sermon many will mark the passage in 
their Bibles. 

One of the most promising factors in the situation is the unity of 
nearly all Protestant churches. This unity came about under trying cir- 
cumstances, and some are attempting to break it because of its back- 
ground of war and pressure. However, I believe the church here has 
begun a pattern that will eventually be reproduced among most of the 
Protestant churches of the world. And may God hasten the day when 
we will be one! The best Christian leadership in Japan is in favor of 
keeping the unity adopted just prior to World War II. 


BupDDHISM AND SHINTOISM IN JAPAN 


These two religions are the outstanding faiths in Japan. Buddhism 
claims over forty million followers here, and Shintoism claims over fifteen 
million. They are so intermingled that in many cases it is difficult to 
tell-which is which. Both have strong ties in the family life of Japan. 
Especially is this so in the rural areas. As my Nisei assistant often re- 
minds me, neither of these religions carry much intellectual conviction. 
Their strength appears to inhere in customs planted in the lives of the 
people for many centuries. 

Christians in the United States have heard more about Shintoism in 
Japan than Buddhism. Shintoism was the state religion until the end of 
the war, though Buddhism and Christianity were recognized by the Jap- 
anese government. Bishop Welch gives us good information on the present 
state of Shintoism in the following observation: 

Religious (or popular) Shinto, with its thirteen sects and its shrines and 
festivals, is not likely to attract adherents in other lands. It is the only iridigenous 
religion in Japan, and it will never extend beyond Japan. It has no formulated 
creed, no ethical code, no final judgment of good and evil, no salvation. As a 


religion it is not now established by the state, but is only one of three recognized 
religions. It has been on the wane. It has been modified by the philosophy 
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and ethics of Confucianism, and by the customs and doctrines of Buddhism. It 
holds no threat to the peace of the world.® 

There is a striking similarity between many elements in Buddhism 
and in Roman Catholicism. One of our missionaries tells me that it is 
very easy for a Buddhist to shift allegiance to Roman Catholicism. The 
many Catholic saints take the place of many Buddha-incarnations or 
secondary deities in Buddhism. Likewise, it is easy to change from the 
worship of the Goddess of Mercy in Buddhism to the adoration of the 
Virgin Mary in Roman Catholicism. 

In a class I was teaching in preparation for baptism with about thirty 
young people present, this question was asked by a young woman coming 
from a Buddhist home: “Why does Christianity claim to have the truth 
when there are other religions like Buddhism and Shintoism that con- 
tain truth and beauty?” 

I went to one of our missionaries to help me with the answer, be- 
cause the one from whom I requested aid had been here for thirty- 
eight years and had met the problem before. She gave this simple reply: 
“Keep what truth and beauty you find in any religion. Yet only Chris- 
tianity claims that it has the revealed truth. Buddhism and Shintoism 
and many religions besides claim that they are searching for the truth.” 


Tue Work oF THE MuIssIONARIES 


Perhaps what interested me most about the missionaries was that they 
were human. I had expected them to be near-angels. I discovered them 
to be persons wonderfully dedicated to the Kingdom of God, yet with 
their human limitations. 

Many missionaries in Japan are working harder than ever before, for 
they never had such opportunities as now confront them. It has been 
my privilege to work with various missionaries in Tokyo almost daily for 
fourteen months. I can testify to their zeal and the long hours spent 
daily at their work. 

Another point of interest about the missionaries was their sense of 
unity, though they came from many denominations in America. There 
is a oneness about their work, apparently because of the necessity to put 
forth a united front to accomplish their objective. The missionary home 
I first contacted had five missionaries. There were two Baptists, one 
Methodist, and two Christian Missionary Alliance missionaries who had 


* Bishop Herbert Welch, “Hirohito and Shinto,” The Christian Advocate, Sept. 27, 1945, p. 6. 
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remained here during the war. I shall never forget how they worked 
as a unit in a common cause. 

The work of the missionaries among wounded Japanese soldiers is 
worthy of record. The disabled Japanese soldiers are pitiful sights. They 
are the bright prospects for the communist cause here; their people have 
forgotten them. But missionaries visit these soldiers and are given the 
opportunity to hold services in many of their hospitals. Some of our 
G.I.’s have gone with the missionaries to help in the services. We are 
told that a testimony from a G.I. who has had a vital Christian ex- 
perience is more effective than a sermon. 

The missionaries have an orphanage for the war orphans about one 
block from Dr. Kagawa’s church. This orphanage has been supported 
almost entirely by our Christian G.I.’s here in Tokyo. There is a con- 
stant demand now for this orphanage to take babies whose fathers were 
our soldiers. What a tragic picture such infants are! They have no 
homes and no parents, and they will be prodded all their lives because 
they have the color of two races. Will the Christians of America sense 
their responsibility to these homeless and parentless children, who will 
number in the thousands? 

Dr. Kagawa said at the end of the war that missionaries “with the 
spirit of Christ” are needed in Japan. As more missionaries become 
available we will need to work in the rural areas. Most missionary work 
done here in the past has been centered in the cities. That was neces- 
sarily so, but now that Christianity has such a wonderful opportunity in 
this country we should get into the rural districts as soon as possible. 

As I have indicated, a handful of our missionaries remained here 
during the war. They were advised to go home, but they remained 
for several reasons. What some of them endured in those years of 
hatred would be difficult to tell, but they were amply rewarded for their 
suffering at the close of the war and the beginning of the occupation 
when they were presented with the greatest opportunity they had ever 
had in Japan to win people to Christ. You can imagine what they en- 
dured in the war years when they tell of eating sweet potato leaves and 
grass, and how they cooked what little food they could get by burning 
their books for fuel. 

Some of the missionaries were confined to their homes. Others were 
placed in camps where there were as many as thirteen women sleeping 
on the floor of one room. One Methodist woman missionary told me 
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that the man in charge of them was a fine Japanese gentleman, and that 
he was very sympathetic with their restricted circumstances. She said 
this Japanese asked her how it was possible that American women could 
live together and not fight; Japanese women often fought when living 
so close together. Our missionary answered, “Our American women 
fight sometimes also, but Christians are ‘one in Christ? and can live 
together in peace.” 

A Japanese Christian reminded me the other day that his citizenship 
was in heaven. Truly that is so with the missionary. The missionary 
comes from one country and goes to another, but in a sense he belongs to 
neither. He is a critic and a friend of both. 


THE REPATRIATES 


The most touching and pathetic people in Japan are the repatriates 
returning from many countries. The fruit of their toil in foreign lands 
for more than thirty years was reduced to one knapsack and two suit- 
cases. One repatriate made this comment as he returned from China to 
Japan: “I am at least back in Japan—a country defeated, confused, and 
hungry. There is a Japanese saying that if you spit into the air, it will 


come right back at you. It came back—right in our face.” 

Some of our Christian G.I.’s and doctors have performed a great 
mission in setting up medical clinics in their free time at many places 
in and near Tokyo for these repatriates. Our churches and families 
have backed us up in this effort with many medical supplies and their 
interest. 


LEADERS 


The success of the occupation in Japan, as I have said, can be credited 
largely to the wise leadership of General MacArthur. He is highly 
respected by both the Japanese people and our army personnel. His 
attitude has been thoroughly constructive. Almost everyone here knows 
of his desire to see Christianity become a real force in Japan. It is said 
that he believes the work of the missionaries and the forces for democ- 
racy go hand in hand. 

In October, 1945, I had the privilege to be in the home of General 
and Mrs. MacArthur, which is in the American Embassy near the Diet 
building and about one mile from the Emperor’s palace. Mrs. Mac- 
Arthur has attended our chapel service at Camp Drake. She has a 
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most: charming personality and her activity in worth-while projects in 
Tokyo is well known. They have a son named after his grandfather, 
Arthur MacArthur. The son is eight years of age. 

General MacArthur made this interesting comment about his son 
sometime ago: “By profession I am a soldier, and take pride in that 
fact, but I am prouder, infinitely prouder, to be a father. A soldier 
destroys in order to build; a father only builds, never destroys. The 
one has the potentialities of death, the other embodies creation and life; 
and while the hordes of death are mighty, the battalions of life are 
mightier still. It is my hope that my son, when I am gone, will re- 
member me, not from the battle, but in the home repeating with him our 
simple daily prayer, ‘Our Father, who art in heaven.’ ” 

Some of the most cherished memories of my life are the contacts I 
have had with Dr. Kagawa and Miss Kawai. Dr. Kagawa is too well 
known for me to tell more about him here, but we may repeat with 
emphasis that he is the outstanding Christian leader in Japan. When 
he was asked for a message to the Christians of America at the close 
of the war, he said, “The people of Japan must repent, and likewise 
must the people of America!” Our prejudice hid the wisdom of these 
words from our minds. 

He is one of the busiest men I have ever known. Last winter he 
would rise at four o’clock in the morning and write until daybreak. Then 
he would eat breakfast. and hurry off by train to the appointments of the 
day. His services to the repatriates,.the war orphans, and the desolate 
are manifold. .He is giving the largest part of his time to evangelism 
now.’ He told me that he expected to baptize four thousand people this 
fall on his evangelistic tours of Japan. You would never think that his 
body is so full of disease that the doctors predicted his death years ago. 

Miss Michi Kawai was, for a time, the secretary of the Y.W.C.A. 
in Japan. Sixteen years ago she founded Keisen School for girls here in 
Tokyo, and has been the leader of this great institution since that time. 
She was graduated from Bryn Mawr College and has spent several years 
of study and service in. America. She is making an enduring contribution 
to.the womanhood of Japan. Bishop Abe informed me that her school 
was ‘the only Christian school in Japan that did not conform its policies 
of Christian education to fit the purposes of Japanese militarism during 
the war. He said, “Miss Kawai.was stubborn for Christ!” 

At one of our weekly Service Men’s Christian League meetings in the 
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Kagawa Fellowship House Annex she inspired our group with this testi- 
mony: “I found a new secret in the story of the good Samaritan today. 
I found that it taught progressive goodness toward even our enemies.” 
Then she related how she and “her girls” had tried this “progressive 
goodness” in daily service to apparent enemies of the school. It worked! 
Dr. Kagawa and Miss Kawai are two of Japan’s great contributions 
in Christian personality and service. They, and others like them, are the 
hope of a new Japan, and the record of my stay in Japan would not be 
complete without telling of their influence upon my life and work. 


HrrosHIMA AND NaGaSAKI 


One of my first journeys after reaching Japan was to visit Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki where the atomic bombs fell. The destruction I saw will 
never be forgotten. A Japanese who saw the bomb fall on Hiroshima 
and lived through the experience described it as follows: “A lighting 
flash covered the sky. In all directions I found dead and wounded .... 
bloated . . . . burned with a huge blister . . . . all green vegetation 
perished.” 

Not long ago I had among my congregation at Dr. Kagawa’s church 
a man whose wife was killed by the atomic bomb in Nagasaki. In broken 
English he told me: “I have no hate for your people. I want to know 
more about the spirit of Christ.” 

Yet there are some Japanese who will remember the atomic devas- 
tation when many other things about World War II are forgotten. The 
oriental memory is singularly tenacious. While riding on a train from 
Nagasaki to Hiroshima, I gave my seat to a mother and her two children 
in a very crowded train. My ability to understand Japanese is very poor, 
but I was able to pick up the following sentiment from a Japanese soldier 
returning from China as he sat only a few seats away. “Ha, the Amer- 
ican is kind to women and children now, but he killed nearly all of them 
in Hiroshima and Nagasaki with the atomic bomb.” 

A loudspeaker on the platform of the railroad depot at Hiroshima 
has this to say to repatriated people as they pass through the depot on the 
way home: “Welcome home, soldiers and repatriates! Welcome home! 
You probably have heard many conflicting reports about our city. Please 
ease your mind. Though little has been done, we are, as you see, 
definitely on our way back to recovery. So we would like to see you 
get on your feet.” 
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“Strangely,” one repatriate reported, “our first word of encourage- 
ment in Japan came from Hiroshima.” 


OuTLooK FOR THE FuTuRE 


Many in America are asking what they can do to help Japan get 
back on her feet. I would have answered that question more quickly after 
my first month in Japan than I dare to do at present. Whatever we do 
for Japan must be done in terms of generations, and upon invitation from 
the Japanese people, in order to be effective. 

One of the most practical things we can do now is to bring some of 
the promising Japanese young people to America and train them in our 
Christian schools. Several young Japanese men besieged me with their 
desire to come here for study. What a wonderful opportunity to train 
the new leadership of Japan under Christian influence and in the atmos- 
phere of Christian homes! Last fall I heard much conversation among 
Japanese circles about the exciting news that Duke Divinity School had 
given a scholarship to one of the young Christian pastors in Tokyo, and 
that he would be coming to America for study as soon as he is given per- 
mission by General MacArthur. This was the first instance of such an 
invitation, and many Japanese Christians were elated over it. 

But General MacArthur has put his finger on the crux of Japan’s 
problem. In one of his first addresses after entering the country he as- 
serted that the problem of Japan is theological in nature. Later when 
Mr. Lewis Valentine of New York came to Japan to reorganize the police 
system he said that something deeper than the system had to be reformed 
among the Japanese police. He simply confirmed General MacArthur’s 
statement. 

The interpreter for our Squadron came to me a few days before my 
departure for America and said: “I have been interpreting the language 
of men in your outfit for several months. Now I want to do another 
type of interpreting. I want to interpret for Jesus Christ to my people. 
Can you help me?” Truly, this Japanese had sensed the greatest need 
of his country! 











Social Christianity Yesterday and 
Today 


Rosert G. Mippietron 


An analysis of the “‘social gospel” from Rauschenbusch to Niebuhr— 
suggestions for further steps in working oit a tenable 
Christian approach to social problems. 


WHILE HE WAS in Germany in 1907, Walter Rauschenbusch 
wrote a letter to the Marlboro Conference of the Brotherhood of the 
Kingdom in which he said that he was “impressed with the amazing 
changes in public thought since the Brotherhood was founded.” He went 
on to point out that all the things for which the Brotherhood stood— 
better politics, the abolition of privilege, the rights of people against 
the corporations—were more and more becoming realities in American 
life. “Everything,” he concluded, “is now coming our way.”* About 
twenty-five years later, Reinhold Niebuhr contended that it is so difficult 
for man to walk the narrow path between despotism and anarchy “that 
it is safe to hazard the prophecy that the dream of perpetual peace and 
brotherhood for human society is one which will never be fully realized. 
It is prompted by the conscience and insight of individual man, but 
incapable of fulfillment by collective man.”* Man’s concern, therefore, 
is not the realization of perfection within history but simply the achieve- 
ment of enough justice to keep human society from wrecking itself. 
These two statements succinctly summarize the change that has 
occurred within social Christianity since its early days. It is obvious 
that in many ways the social outlook of modern Christianity is quite 
different from that of the pioneers of the social gospel movement. Such 
a change is, of course, quite natural. Theology is not developed in a 
vacuum—or at least good theology isn’t. And since the first major book 
of Walter Rauschenbusch, published in 1907, we have gone through 
some bitter and agonizing experiences. We have lived through two 
wars; we have suffered through two major economic depressions; we 
have seen one attempt at international organization for peace, the League 





* The Kingdom, Vol. 1, No. 2, September, 1907; quoted by D. R. Sharpe, Walter Rauschenbusch, The 
Macmillan Company, 1942, p. 138. 
* Moral Man and Immoral Society, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1932, pp. 21-22. 
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of Nations, fail; and now we watch another trying to succeed where its 
predecessor failed and we view its prospects more with hope than with 
confidence. Such experiences could not help but affect Christian think- 
ing. They could not avoid affecting in particular the interpretation 
of the social implications of Christianity. Under the shattering impact of 
these events, many thinkers have been led to a profound and far-reaching 
modification of this aspect of their faith. 

But how has the social gospel really changed? What new emphases 
have emerged, what old ideas have been discarded? In order to un- 
derstand what has happened here within the past thirty years, we may 
profitably compare the views of Walter Rauschenbusch and Reinhold 
Niebuhr. The former was an early pioneer of social Christianity and 
remains still one of its finest interpreters; the latter is a representative 
of those who have felt the inadequacies of the old formulation and at- 
tempted to develop a more tenable interpretation. From such a com- 
parison we may understand more clearly the present status of the social 
gospel in America. 

We shall therefore compare the thinking of these two men in two 
crucial areas of social Christianity. First, let us examine their conceptions 
of the meaning of the Kingdom of God and of the possibilities of human 
history; and second, their views of Christian love as a weapon in the 
social struggle, with some attention also to the use of force and violence. 
In short, their views are to be considered in regard to the goal of Chris- 
tian social effort and the means by which that goal may be reached. 


I 


The Kingdom of God is today a central concept of American Chris- 
tianity. Indeed, it is so important a concept in our religious life that 
Richard Niebuhr has said the average American Protestant is more in- 
terested in the Kingdom of God than in the church. It is largely due 
to the social gospel movement, and particularly to Walter Rauschenbusch, 
that this concept was rescued from neglect and made central. 

During his years as a pastor among the working people on New 
York’s teeming East Side, Walter Rauschenbusch first felt the impact 
of social questions. He had come to his pastorate with a fairly orthodox re- 
ligious outlook. Individual salvation was, he believed, the goal of Christian 
effort. But his experience during those years forced him to the conclusion 
that this was not enough. He developed a social passion which was to 
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last all his life and influence all his work. This social passion, however, 
could not be expressed through his orthodox theology; consequently he 
was forced to seek “‘a theology for the social gospel.” 

As he sought some principle which would allow him to express as 
a Christian the social concern he felt, he hit upon the idea of the King- 
dom of God. This idea struck him with the force of a new revelation. 
It was “something so big that absolutely nothing that interested me was 
excluded from it. . . . . It carries God into everything that you do, 
and there is nothing else that does it in the same way.”* The King- 
dom of God was to remain central in Rauschenbusch’s religious outlook. 
Personal religion, missions, social justice, economic equality—all these 
were part of what the Kingdom of God meant. It became the rallying- 
cry of the social gospel movement. With Nathaniel Schmidt and Leighton 
Williams, Walter Rauschenbusch founded the Brotherhood of the King- 
dom, a group of kindred spirits pledged to work toward making the ideal 
of the Kingdom a reality among men. 

As Walter Rauschenbusch thought of the Kingdom of God, it was 
entirely this-worldly. The emphasis of orthodox religion upon salvation 
in another world he felt to be a dangerous tendency, since it diverted 
the attention of men from present injustices to future bliss. The effect 
of this was to make the poor content with their lot and to snap the 
nerve of moral effort. Against such a conception Rauschenbusch protested 
vigorously. The Kingdom, he contended, is to come upon this earth. It 
is meant for this world, not some future world. “It is a conception,” 
he said, “for this life here of ours, because Jesus says, ‘Thy kingdom 
come. Thy will be done’ here. It is something that is here on this 
earth; that quietly pervades all humanity; that is always working toward 
the perfect life of God. . . . . The perfect community of men—that 
would be the Kingdom of God.”* The marks of this “perfect com- 
munity of men” are indicated by Rauschenbusch when he writes: 

The Kingdom of God implies a progressive reign of love in human affairs. 
We can see its advance wherever the free will of love supersedes the use of force 
and legal coercion as a regulative of the social order. This involves the re- 
demption of society from political autocracies and economic oligarchies; the sub- 
stitution of redemptive for vindictive penology; the abolition of constraint through 


hunger as part of the industrial system; and the abolition of war as the supreme 
expression of hate and the completest cessation of freedom.° 





* From an address given in the Y.M.C.A. at Cleveland, Ohio, in 1913; quoted by Sharpe, of. cit., p. 222. 
* Ibid. 
"A Theology for the Social Gospel, The Macmillan Company, 1917, p. 142. 
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The Kingdom of God, which is to come upon this earth, is to be 
brought about by orderly progress. It is not to come by catastrophe 
but through development. Since God is immanent in the world, he is 
working for the coming of that Kingdom. It is the untaught and pagan 
mind, Rauschenbusch contends, that sees God only in miracles and ca- 
tastrophes; it is a mark of our development in Christian thinking to 
see God at work in processes of orderly growth. In this contention 
Rauschenbusch was sure he was following the lead of Jesus. Basing 
his position on the parables of the sower and the seed growing secretly, 
he contended that Jesus was trying to educate his disciples to an under- 
standing of how God works through organic growth. 

The climate of opinion in which Walter Rauschenbusch lived and 
wrote left its mark very clearly upon him. It was an optimistic age. 
Men confidently expected continued progress. They believed that the 
perfection of life on earth, while it might be delayed, was coming in- 
evitably. The teachings of Jesus, particularly his parables of the leaven 
and the seed, were seized upon by the religious to provide a basis in 
Christian thought for their optimism. This outlook Walter Rauschen- 
busch shared. He believed that certain areas of the social order—the 
family, organized religion, educational institutions, and the democratic 
political life of the nation—had already been Christianized. He looked 
forward to the time when justice, peace, and brotherhood would be es- 
tablished in all areas of life. 

On reading Rauschenbusch’s three major books one receives the 
strange impression’ that his optimistic conclusions bear little relation to 
his realistic analyses. He was without question a keen interpreter of his 
times; he penetrated to the real forces at work. Moreover, he knew 
very well how deeply entrenched and how powerful these forces were. 
He set forth all these facts in clear detail in his books. In spite of this, 
however, he seemed to feel that his conclusions, to be acceptable to his 
age, must be hopeful. It is perhaps hard for us now to recall the ex- 
pansive hopefulness of that time. Dean Sperry of Harvard confesses: 
“Nothing was farther from the thought of those of us who were already 
launched into our ministry before 1914 than that we should ever live 
to see any such event of the dimensions of the first World War, let alone 
two such wars. For us, let us say in the year 1910, great wars were 
things of the past, all fought and finished long before.”* It was this 





*“Retrospects and Prospects,” Christendom, Vol. TX, No. 2, pp. 203-4. 
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confident outlook of his age that determined Rauschenbusch’s conclusions. 
For they do not grow logically out of his examination of conditions. His 
analysis still stands; his conclusions, as we shall see, are questionable. 

To turn from the thought of Walter Rauschenbusch to that of 
Reinhold Niebuhr is like coming down from a flight in a cloudless sky 
to a walk along a very muddy path. According to Rauschenbusch, all 
things are apparently working out in harmony with Christian principles. 
According to Niebuhr, it is questionable whether anything is working 
out on any high principles and everything takes on a baffling complexity. 
The optimism of Rauschenbusch is left far behind by the provisional 
pessimism of Niebuhr. To the latter an adequate religion “is always 
an ultimate optimism which has entertained all the facts which lead to 
pessimism.” * It often seems in his writings that “the facts which lead 
to pessimism” are far more in evidence than the grounds of “an ultimate 
optimism.” 

This is seen clearly in his idea of the Kingdom. Niebuhr does not 
expect an earthly Kingdom of God or the Christianization of the social 
order. To expect the Kingdom on this earth is, according to Niebuhr, 
to fall victim to the illusion of evolutionary optimism. Because he has 
seen so clearly the stubborn opposition of man’s collective life to the at- 
tempts to make it ethical, Niebuhr is pessimistic. It is his contention that 
modern liberal Christianity, which produced the social gospel, has sub- 
stituted faith in man of the Renaissance for the Christian faith. He pours 
scorn on those who interpret world history as a gradual process leading 
to the Kingdom of God. He sees nothing in Christian thought to justify 
this interpretation; it is simply a reflection of modern civilization’s proud 
confidence in man. And when he looks at history, he sees no justification 
for this confidence. His conclusion is that the Kingdom of God will 
not come within history; it lies beyond history. It will come only when 
God overcomes the chaos of this world and brings it into its final unity. 

It follows that Niebuhr is not an optimist in the sense in which 
Rauschenbusch was. The events of the last three decades have driven 
him to a thoroughgoing revision of his outlook. He has arrived at his 
famous conclusion, so abhorrent to optimists whether Christian or secular, 
that “the possibilities of evil grow with the possibilities of good, and 
that human history is therefore not so much a chronicle of the progressive 





" Christianity and Power Politics, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1940, p. 182. 
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victory of good over evil, of cosmos over chaos, as the story of an ever- 
increasing cosmos, ‘creating ever-increasing possibilities of chaos.” ® 

The liberal Christian has felt the influence of Reinhold Niebuhr 
most keenly at just this point. It is not necessary to accept all his pes- 
simism to feel that in his general interpretation of the Kingdom of God 
he is closer to a tenable position than was Walter Rauschenbusch. It is 
interesting to observe that men who would still call themselves liberals 
—John C. Bennett and Howard B. Jefferson, for instance—have ac- 
cepted Niebuhr’s position in this regard. Professor Jefferson contends 
that “it is impossible to imagine any earthly society which can embody 
completely the ideals of the Kingdom... .. Within the world as we 
know it there may be relative improvements, but the basic conditions are 
such as to prevent the full realization of the ideals of the Kingdom.” ® 
Professor Bennett in his Christian Realism lists four reasons why he feels 
that “we can no longer identify the Kingdom of God or the ideal of a 
fully Christian society with any social order which is to be expected 
in this world.” *® There is, first, the fact that every generation must 
face the problem of growing up; there is, second, the fact that the large- 
scale group is able both to satisfy man’s higher needs and at the same 
time to guide these needs into actions that are antisocial in their effects; 
there is, third, the complexity of social problems, leading either to in- 
ertia or to daring solutions which result in evil effects that were not 
foreseen; and, finally, there is the fact, pointed out so brilliantly by 
Niebuhr in his Moral Man and Immoral Society, that sin and finiteness 
are much clearer in group than in personal relations. 


II 


Not only do Walter Rauschenbusch and Reinhold Niebuhr differ 
radically concerning the possibility of the Kingdom of God in history, 
but they differ just as much in their view of the means of Christian social 
effort. They-are poles apart in their interpretation of what Christian 
love means and what it can do. 

After praising the men of the social gospel movement for the 
realism “with which they. analyzed the ills of capitalistic society, C. H. 
Hopkins points out that this realism “was less apparent in the philosophy 





* An Interpretation of Christian Ethics, Harper & Brothers, 1935, pp. 97-98. 
* Experience and the Christian Faith, Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1942, Pp. 218. 
* Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1942, pp. 66ff. ~ ' 
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of methods, which was, in short, the application of the law of love to 
society.” He contends that on this point “much social-gospel think- 
ing . . . . remained peculiarly naive and sentimental.” But it did 
not seem either naive or sentimental to the men who gave the social 
gospel its early formulation. It seemed to them that in calling men to 
love and brotherhood in their social relations, they were making the 
only realistic plea that could be made. They saw the issue to be either 
more love or increasing bitterness, continued injustice, and finally open 
strife. 

To Walter Rauschenbusch love was both a principle of criticism 
upon the existing order and the means of advance into the new order. 
He judged the society of his day from the standpoint of its conformity 
to the demands of love. He found it to be lacking in love and justice, 
especially in its industrial and commercial spheres. ‘Do we dare,” he 
asked, “to assert the futility of everything in our great world of com- 
merce and industry that leaves love out? Do we dare to undertake the 
readjustment of all social life to bring it into obedience to the law of 
love?” ** He was deeply, indeed passionately, convinced that the direc- 
tion of advance in social relations lies in increasing the areas of society 
which are organized in accordance with this law. 

But to Walter Rauschenbusch love had a function more important 
than simply to criticize things as they are. It is also a positive, con- 
structive principle. It is by living in accordance with its demands that 
men can make progress. It is, indeed, only men who express love in all 
they do who can be counted upon to help in the great task of social 
reconstruction. “Our capacity to build society,” Rauschenbusch pro- 
claims, “depends on our power in calling out love... .. Every step of 
social progress demands an increase in love.”** This love which is so 
necessary to social advance is the power that enables a man to identify 
his interests with those of others. According to Rauschenbusch, it is 
Christian love that gives us an interest in the welfare of others, and 
enables us to put ourselves in their place. It makes us conscious of our 
unity with all men and produces a sense of solidarity. It has often been 
exemplified’ in personal relations between individuals; it is needful, he 
contends, that it be éxtended to man’s social relations as well. - 





"The Rise of the Social Gospel in American Protestantism 1865-1915, Yale University Press, 
1940, Pp. 325- 

> Dare We Be Christians? Pilgrim Press, Boston, 1914, p. 24. 

* Ibid., p. 35- 
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He is quite certain that love can be exemplified in group life. The 
ideal of love is not beyond the possibilities of history. It is not beyond 
the power of man to be loving in his social relations, and even groups 
of men can become loving if they will and if they can be made to see 
clearly the alternatives to love. The whole thesis of his little book, 
Dare We Be Christians? is an eloquent and passionate defense of the idea 
that love is “the social instinct, the power of social coherence, the sime 
qua non of human society.”** The challenge to Christians, as he sees 
it, is to follow this way wholeheartedly, to substitute this dynamic Chris- 
tian principle for the old, destructive forces of coercion and tyranny. 
Christians must use love because it is a weapon capable of “Christian- 
izing the social order.” 

If men would be loving in their social relations and take seriously 
Jesus’ injunction to love their neighbors as themselves, force would 
be progressively unnecessary. Love would become the social cement; 
force and coercion would be anachronistic survivals of a more foolish 
age. The fact that some communities and nations find it necessary to fall 
back upon physical coercion is evidence of the failure of love. The day 
would come, Rauschenbusch was sure, when love would reign in all areas 
of society and coercion would be unknown. 

Because his faith in the power of love was so great, Walter Rauschen- 
busch could overlook the importance of coercion in group relations. It 
is because he did this that C. H. Hopkins could speak of the naive and 
sentimental outlook of the social gospel on the question of method. It 
is, however, true that Rauschenbusch did not entirely cast out all use 
of force and coercion. There were times, he believed, when it was right 
and necessary; there were occasions, such as the American Revolution, 
when nothing but force could accomplish the end sought. Further- 
more, he realized that the doctrine of gradualness, so dear to his age, 
could be overworked, so that it became not a plan whereby injustice 
could be corrected but rather a scheme whereby the status quo could be 
preserved. He had no sympathy with men of means calling upon the 
poor and depressed to be patient; they had no moral right to make such 
a demand. He knew that the forces of injustice and oppression could 
not be overcome merely by persuasion. Force, coercion, even violence, 
might well be necessary. It cannot be claimed that Walter Rauschen- 
busch was unaware either of the existence of strong forces of oppression, 





* Ibid., p. 22. 
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inequality, and injustice or of the necessity of fighting against these 
forces; it can be claimed that he underestimated the power of such forces 
and was too complacently sure that love could overcome them. 

It must be admitted that the burden of Rauschenbusch’s writing 
is against both force and coercion. His objections are largely on prag- 
matic grounds. Force does not do what it claims it will. “Force al- 
ways seems a short cut to the promised land,” he points out. “In 
reality it may be the longest way of all..... The idea that force and 
violence can suddenly establish righteousness is just as utopian as the 
idea that moral suasion can suddenly establish it.” ** 

Walter Rauschenbusch and Reinhold Niebuhr would agree that love 
is the principle of criticism upon our present order of society. Niebuhr 
points out that “love is the law of life, even when people do not live 
by the law of love. When that law is broken the consequences are death 
and destruction.” ** The law of love stands over all our present ways; 
it is a principle in the light of which present actualities can be measured 
and condemned. It is not therefore an irrelevant idea in man’s social 
struggle. It may be an “impossible possibility,” but it is nevertheless 
relevant at every level of social experience. 

But when you have said that love is a relevant principle of criticism 
upon our social life, you have virtually exhausted its potentialities as 
Niebuhr views them. It can show us what is wrong with things as 
they are; it cannot show us how to go about making our society into 
what it ought to be. 

To understand the reason for this, it is necessary to remember 
that Niebuhr defines love in absolute perfectionist terms. He defines 
it in such a way as to make it practically impossible to put it into any 
sort of operation. “What is demanded is an action in which regard for 
the self is completely eliminated.” ** Now to anyone who observes men 
carefully in their social relations it is obvious that few men, if any, are 
ever so selfless as to eliminate completely all selfish considerations. No man 
escapes from looking at questions from the vantage point of his own self- 
interest; and man in society can hardly avoid being concerned first with 
his own group and its welfare. Our present experience in international 
relations simply underscores this fact. It is part of being human to be 





" Christianizing the Social Order, The Macmillan Company, 1912, p. 408. 
“ Christianity and Power Politics, p. 198. 
" The Nature and Destiny of Man, Vol. 1, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1941, p. 287. 
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unable to achieve the pure disinterestedness which Niebuhr’s definition 


‘of Christian love requires. It follows, then, that no man is able to 


fulfill this ideal. It may be approximated in personal relations; it is 
wholly out of reach in group relations. 

If you grant this perfectionist definition and agree that this alone 
is what love means, then the consequences follow logically as Niebuhr 
develops them. You can then understand what he means when he says 
that such love “transcends the possibilities of human life in its final 
pinnacle as God transcends the world.” * 

It not only transcends personal relations, in which it may have a 
limited validity, but it is quite impossible for men in group relations. 
To attempt to live in group relations by the law of love is only to add 
confusion to the social scene. To plead that in this realm we should try 
the “way of Jesus” is to urge, according to Niebuhr, practices which 
would lead inevitably to social suicide. This follows from Niebuhr’s 
belief that society is highly irrational. According to George Hammar, 
Niebuhr holds that “In group life, ethical power is lacking. Political 
power stands against political power. Coercion and violence become 
dominating in all group relations. The structure of society can only be 
changed by political means. A reforming social ethics becomes polit- 
ical.” ?® And politics is a realm where you cannot use love. 

In group relations you cannot expect to find sufficient moral courage 
to live in accordance with the demands of Jesus. The task of a reform- 
ing social ethics is to put its demands in political terms; and “when a 
religious and moral absolute such as ‘perfect love’ is introduced into 
politics as an alternative to the contest of power which is the very nature 
of politics, it breeds confusion.” *° No group, even small and intimate 
ones, can achieve such disinterestedness as the ideal of pure love demands. 
All we can do, in view of these facts, is to accept a dualism in morals. 
The Christian ideal, we must understand, simply will not work in the field 
of social ethics. This dualism, in which political life is turned over to 
the forces of coercion and violence and in which some attempt is made to 
achieve justice, would make a sharp distinction between what can be 
expected of the individual and what can be expected of groups. The 
stuff of politics is too rough for Christian love. As Niebuhr puts it, “To 





* An Interpretation of Christian Ethies, p. 37. 
" Christian Realism in Contemporary American Theology, Uppsala, 1940, p. 193. 
” Christianity and Power Politics, p. 78. 
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approach the relative problems of justice in the realm of politics from 
the absolute perspective of the Christian ideal is a little like judging the 
merits of house-painting by canons of art which guide a Rembrandt.” * 

This position, for all its vaunted realism, seems to me to involve 
two difficulties. The first is the danger connected with the sharp dualism 
between individual and group morality. If the social struggle is one 
in which only force and coercion have any effectiveness, it seems that 
violence, might, and power are inevitably the final court of appeal. If 
Christian love has no social relevance as a positive principle, the whole 
realm is turned over to men of pagan ideas and society becomes a vast 
battlefield. While Niebuhr himself has warned against making a Dar- 
winian politics or a Machiavellian sociology normative for Christians, 
he falls into the danger of delivering society up to just such forces. It 
is only fair to say that in his own case his splendid liberal spirit prevents 
him from a complete acceptance of coercion and makes him a valiant 
battler for all liberal causes. Unfortunately there is nothing in his posi- 
tion to prevent others from accepting coercion and using it for ends far 
less humane and liberal than those for which he himself uses it. 

This leads to our second difficulty. Christian love ought to be 
something more than simply a principle of criticism. Surely, perplexed 
and puzzled Christians have a right to expect their faith to offer them 
some positive guidance. If love were only a principle of criticism, it still 
would have a real value. But it ought to be not merely a source of 
criticism after we have acted; it ought also to be a source of guidance 
before we act. Yet love, as Niebuhr interprets it, is of no practical use 
as a guide to conduct. Ul 


This brief analysis of social Christianity yesterday and today demon- 
strates that the social gospel has undergone significant changes since its 
early days. Its present formulation is by no means final. The historical 
setting in which Christians must live and witness today is quite dif- 
ferent from that in which the social gospel received its original formulation. 
If an adequate Christian social ‘philosophy is to be worked out, careful 
thought will be demanded in these areas among others: 

-1. A careful evaluation of the social hope possible for our age. An 
era almost too familiar with “the facts which lead to pessimism” needs 
a social philosophy that can avert despair and defeatism by making plain 


™ “Christian Politics and Communist Religion,” in Christianity and the Social Revolution, ed. by 
Lewis and Polynai, p. 445. 
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the grounds of “an ultimate optimism.” Involved in this clarification 
of our social hope would be a rethinking of the Christian doctrine of re- 
demption. Does redemption include man’s earthly society? If so, 
how? * These are the questions, among many others, which our age 
wants answered. 

2. A realistic and empirical study, utilizing the tools of sociology, 
social psychology, and political science, of how to achieve Christian ideals 
in society. Too much of our social action has heretofore been based upon 
an excess of zeal and a lack of knowledge. We have projected grandiose 
visions but have not shown equal wisdom in making plain to men and 
women the crucially important intermediate steps toward the goal. This 
study may well lead to a demand that Christian forces become more 
specific about what to do than they have been in the past. 

3. A careful analysis of the ethical use of force and coercion. The 
necessity of some use of these elements in all social action has, I think, 
become plain to many Christian thinkers. But there is also the recog- 
nition that they are dangerous weapons; they are two-edged swords 
which can cut the person wielding them as. well as the persons against 
whom they are used. Without the most realistic and careful thought 
in this area, we shall find ourselves doing one of two things. Either 
we shall repudiate all reliance upon force and coercion, in which case 
we may be reduced to complete impotence (unless there should be an 
unforeseen emergence of “soul force”); or we may accept them un- 
critically, in which case we may be led to an unconscious abandoning of 
our ideals and thus to a loss of the end we really seek. 

4. Finally, a new investigation of what Christian love means in 
social affairs. If we can accept neither the overconfidence of Rauschen- 
busch nor the perfectionism of Niebuhr, modern Christian social thinkers 
must work out an adequate interpretation of love and its demands in 
relation to the struggles of our time. 

To work out a tenable and realistic social philosophy for our day 
is the most pressing and baffling task confronting this Christian generation. 
Only if we accomplish this, will we succeed in solving what Professor 
George H. Sabine calls “the final problem of emancipated intelligence: 
an idealism without illusions and a realism without cynicism.” * 


= For an effort to come to terms with these questions within the framework of Christian liberalism, 
see Daniel D. Williams, “The Perplexity and the Opportunity of the Liberal Theology in America,” 
Journal of Religion, Vol. XXV, No. 3. 

“Carl Lotus Becker,” in Freedom and Responsibility in the American Way of Life, by Carl Becker, 
New York, 1945, p. xiii. 





Spiritism and the Church 


Artuur L. Swirt, Jr. 


Dr. Swift weighs the reasons for suspicion of spiritism but concludes 
that Protestant churches should be open-minded as 
to what it may contribute. 


BELIEF IN personal immortality is orthodox and respectable. So 
is belief in the victory of love over death. Yet any effort or claim 
of communication with the dead is decidedly unorthodox and disreputable. 
Why? What is there in the Protestant church and in spiritism to ex- 
plain this inconsistency? Why should it seem in any way strange or 
unusual to pause to study this relationship? 

The early church came into existence because a group of despairing 
and disillusioned and desperate people saw and touched and talked with 
a crucified and buried Leader, risen from the dead. Even after his 
ascension into heaven, he spoke to Saul on the Damascus road. No one 
reading Paul’s letters can doubt that to him the risen Christ was a real 
presence, personal and powerful, more significant than any other thing 
whatsoever. “To me to live is Christ” (Phil. 1:21). “I can do all things 
through Christ which strengtheneth me” (Phil. 4:13). “But if there 
be no resurrection of the dead, then is Christ not risen: and if Christ 
be not risen, then is our preaching vain, and your faith is also vain” (1 Cor. 
15:13-14). And furthermore, the resistance and tenacity and courage of 
these early Christians was multiplied by their sure conviction of the com- 
munion of the saints, the church invisible. “Seeing we also are compassed 
about with so great a cloud of witnesses, let us run with patience the race 
that is set before us” (Heb. 12:1). 

True, as the days of waiting for Jesus’ second coming grew into 
years and centuries there was confusion as to the condition and where- 
abouts of the souls of the dead. Did they sleep—only at long last to 
be roused by Gabriel’s trumpet? Did they perhaps enjoy a limited, grave- 
bound kind of existence, not quite sleep nor yet the soul’s fulfillment 
which must await the Judgment Day? So in Our Town Thornton Wilder 
depicts them, their concern with the life they have shared still compelling 

Nor: The point of view here expressed does not represent that of the editors of Reticion in Lirs, 


but is one on which they do not see eye to eye. However, it is our policy to publish from time to time 
articles containing new and challenging insights.—£d. 
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and poignant, but with the passing years becoming more objective and 
detached as they keep their graves their homes. To many believing 
Christians this idea has come to seem naive and not altogether pleasant 
or dignified. Graves and vaults still should be well tended, even flower- 
strewn, perhaps to the soul’s delight. And at night a graveyard is still 
an eerie place. But immortal souls are not thus tied to corrupted bodies 
nor need they wait a universal judgment. Each in his turn finds heaven 
or hell. . And the latter is not always to be suffered to eternity. Rather 
is it a purgatory, cleansing as through fire, that the soul not too defiled 
may be freed of the dross of sin and rise toward God in paradise. 

But whatever the form it takes, the belief remains central and strong 
that beyond death is life and a love that-remembers and cares, because 
it is personal and individual and intimate and real. So far as the records 
go, not a single Christian church has ever repudiated it. Few if any 
ministers have done so. Yet, as already indicated, the average Prot- 
estant Christian, layman or minister, treats the idea of communication 
with the departed with amused disdain or with positive repugnance. 
Certainly the first Christians felt quite differently about it. 

It is not the author’s purpose here to consider the evidence for and 
against belief in survival nor to classify and describe the wide range of 
psychic phenomena alleged to have occurred. (This he attempted in an 
article published in Reticion 1n Lire, Autumn, 1942.) The position 
he then took remains his position today.. He is unconvinced that com- 
munication actually occurs. But he is sure some things have happened 
which are not capable of explanation in terms now accepted by science. 
He is here concerned to explore the terms and conditions of the relation 
actually existing between spiritism and the church and to speculate upon 
their causes and outcomes. What makes the antagonisms so keen and 
how is the conflict likely to end? Of what importance is it, anyway? 

It is small wonder, say the critics of spiritism, that in an age of 
science, believers in spirit communication are thought gullible, naive, and 
unintelligent. Talking with spirits is a jungle trick, predicated upon a 
world-view from which science and its immutable laws have been left out. 
Evidently you don’t have to go to Australia or Africa to find modern 
primitives. They throng our cities’ streets. Civilization is but a few 
minutes old by the clock of geologic time. Mankind is much, much older. 
Civilized ways are just a thin veneer, poorly concealing the habits of mind 
and of heart established through thousands and thousands of years of 
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stark, groveling fear. Not mastodon nor dinosaur nor sabre-toothed tiger, 
not torrent, nor drought nor implacable crawling wall of ice were half 
so. terrible, so gravid with horror and dismay as were the spirit throng 
—jealous, vindictive, omnipresent, and armed with sure destruction. Of 
all the fears that drove those poor, slow-witted, courageous ancestors of 
ours, none was so great or so constant as the fear of spirits. But science 
has laid these awful ghosts. We can now afford to make of Halloween 
a children’s merriment, though once it was a corporate effort to placate 
and appease these dreadful ones. Yet spiritism would lift the spell, 
would swing ajar the gate, and let the jungle in. 

On Morningside Heights in New York City, Dr. Titus Bull, M.D., 
says that he has for many years devoted his energies to the casting out of 
evil spirits. In one recorded case, the patient, Mr. C. E., at forty-nine 
prematurely aged and constantly troubled by a dual stream of conscious- 
ness, was allegedly possessed by the following array of spirit beings, 
earth-bound by their lusts: an old man who was a drunkard and sexually 
uncontrolled; a Mohammedan priest, clever, violent, sexual; a sexual 
maniac, violent and obscene; and a half-breed Mexican Indian who was 
very sensual.’ 

Surely this reads little better than the pantheon of the Ifugao pagans 
in the hills of northern Luzon among whose “gods” or spirits, number- 
ing in all some 1,200, are: Deceiver, who possesses men and betrays them 
into danger, and his descendants, Snarer, Limb-Chopper, Stabber, and 
Sweller; and in addition flying monsters, harpies, spirit dogs, liver- and 
belly-spearers, tomb-dwellers, and birth deities who cause difficult labor.’ 

The Catholic Church affirms the existence of spirit entities, both 
good and evil, and has evolved an extensive ritual for dealing with them. 
The Catholic baptismal rite is also an exorcism of evil spirits. Father 
Joseph J. Williams in his excellent book, Psychic Phenomena of Jamaica 
(Dial Press, New York, 1934), describes in detail his use of the Catholic 
ritual to exorcise ghosts and poltergeists of various sorts from “haunted” 
houses which he encountered on that island. But the Catholic Church 
explicitly warns lay folks against meddling with spiritism.* As recently 
as 1917 it has by canon law forbidden priests to practice exorcism with- 


*Helen C. Lambert. General Survey of Psychical Phenomena. New York, The Knickerbocker 
Press, 1928, pp. 140-141. 

*R. F. Barton, The Half-Way Sun. New York, Brewer and Warren, 1930, Chap. IV. 

* Catholic Encyclopaedia, Vol. XII, p. 224. 
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out. permission of their bishops.‘ Perhaps deep in the unconscious we 
Protestants, who like the Catholic laity have not learned the ritual of 
exorcism, are at times just a little stirred in hair and spine by this age- 
old, unreasoning fear. To our conscious minds this response seems al- 
together silly. 

Another cause of the unpopularity of spiritists and spiritism is the 
senseless inanity and the vulgarity of some of the messages communi- 
cated. In the black darkness of a “trumpet seance,” the bland voice 
of a spirit-child lisps, “It is all so peaceful here”; then from just in front 
of a middle-aged man sitting tense in the circle she adds with a simper, 
“Oh! Mr. Jones! The hour you got home last night! And the girl— 
Ah—Ah—shall I tell your wife?” Of course Mr. Jones cries, “Non- 
sense, Daisy!” and everybody laughs. “Little Daisy is such a tease!” 

But still more destructive of spiritistic status is the trickery and 
corruption all too often practiced. The lonely, the bereaved, the in- 
secure have so strong a will to believe that they are readily exploited. 
Not in the small group meetings of likeminded intellectuals who have 
ample leisure thus to explore the unknown, but in the hundreds of spirit- 
ualist churches, store fronts, crowded tenement parlors, hired halls, the 
“clever” tricks are “pulled,” the dimes and dollars taken, the small 
savings diverted, the wills written or altered, the property sold. Spirit- 
ism is a racket and the “take” is large. 

Surely, the argument continues, in the face of all these facts, Prot- 
estantism is in duty bound to hold itself aloof. It is one thing to be- 
lieve there is a heaven to which our loved ones go. It is quite another 
thing to seek to disturb them through the importunings of some hired 
medium or the insistence that they guide our straying hands across the 
alphabet of the ouija board. May they rest in peace. 

They are in a different kind of world than ours, a world with its 
own challenge, its own high adventure. Why should we drag them 
back to the plane of our limitations and sorrows? How egocentric we 
are to imagine them engrossed in our cares and preoccupations. Our 
yearning for contact is morbid. We would tie them to us as a too fond 
mother ties a son to his dependent childhood. Such love is a barrier to 
growth and to normality. 

Besides, what can these spirit messages do but degrade religion? 


*Code of Canon Law, 1917, Canon 1151. 
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Since we have been told to walk by faith, it would seem clear we never 
were intended to have definite knowledge of the life beyond life or to 
live by it. It would rob faith of much of its spiritual and ethical power. 

Also, what is the effect of this practice upon the churches? Does it 
increase or diminish the loyalties of church members? It is very well 
known that spiritism disorganizes and diverts Christianity. It short- 
circuits spirituality. It gives a false assurance, an_easy revelation, a 
guidance so explicit and complete as dangerously to resemble madness. 
Indeed, it short-circuits intellect as well as spirit. Those whom the spirits 
instruct through medium or automatic writing or by the subtler means 
of indirection—the “chance encounter,” the book opening to a certain 
page, the quick, unreasoned resolve—people thus guided find the average 
church service unnecessary and uninspired. Their authority is truly “from 
above.” And to their way of thinking it is contemporary. There is little 
desire to wrest its dubious meaning from an ancient Scripture. There is 
less need to know what Jesus said two thousand years ago. History is 
collapsed into the aluminum trumpet through which in the darkness comes 
the voice of Constantine offering the twentieth century his counsel. And 
the hard-won experience of scholar and scientist and sage weighs nothing 
against the whispered wisdom of the “spirit guide.” Thus believers in 
spiritism gather in little groups about some trusted medium, their in- 
termediary. And they are lost to the church. They seem, on the whole, 
too busy communicating with the departed to have a very active or help- 
ful program for the living, too well informed to need extraneous en- 
lightenment, too caught up in their own visions to care what others say 
or think. Clearly this is dangerous and destructive of Christian faith and 
practice—when it is not actually corrupt and malicious. The less the 
church has to do with it the better. 

This would seem fairly to state the expressed judgments of those 
in the church who are strongly opposed to spiritism. But conscience asks, is 
it quite fair? Does it not a little rationalize complacency? Is the judg- 
ment based on knowledge of the facts? Why is it “unscientific” to in- 
vestigate alleged facts and occurrences? Is the spirit hypothesis incapable 
of assimilation into the ordered framework of so-called natural law? 

The advocates of spiritism, the firm believers in communication, 
reply with a dogmatic certainty which quite matches that of their an- 
tagonists. The judgment is definitely unfair. In the first place it dodges 
and ignores the fact of faith in the reality of personal survival. At least it 
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refuses to face the full implication of it. If the loved dead remember 


and care, what is more natural than that they should yearn toward us 
in our times of lonely confusion? 

It is quite true, say the spiritists, that they have other and higher 
concerns. Indeed the greatest of them have passed beyond the reach of 
our petitions. Some spirits are earth-bound by their love of things 
earthly. But though they be of low estate in heaven there are among 
them those of a nobility of mind that makes us ashamed of our own pet- 
tiness. 

In the second place, they insist, this easy dismissal of the claim of 
contact and communication does not do justice to its importance. There 
is no present hypothesis of science that, if proven to the satisfaction of all, 
would do as much to alter the mood and structure and direction of human 
life. To know that in fact the personal life goes on beyond, that death 
is not even an interruption but only a transition, revolutionizes human 
values, changes the feel and substance of daily living. And besides it 
forces an enlargement of man’s universe, his frame of reference, as even 
the discovery of atomic fission has not done. 

And, yes, this prejudgment of spirit communication as impossible or 
silly is unscientific in the extreme, say its defenders. Protestantism is 
losing its social grip because there are so many things that matter more 
than it does. Spiritist groups have something real to offer in religion. 
There is a great resource of power and of wisdom to be tapped—a vast 
new continent of life to be studied as one waits to embark to it. This 
faith sustains and guides and makes a difference because Spirit is Reality. 
Perhaps if Protestantism were stronger it would be less defensive, less 
inclined to sneer. 

Also it is true that not one in a thousand of those who are indifferent 
or amused or bitter has ever taken the trouble to try to get the facts for 
himself. Spiritists familiarly claim that no great scientist who has seri- 
ously undertaken psychic research has emerged an unbeliever. Professor 
William Crookes, Sir Oliver Lodge, Sir William Barrett, Professor 
Richet, Dr. Hyslop, Alfred Russell Wallace, Flammarion, all are men- 
tioned among the illustrious scientists who, stopping to investigate, be- 
came convinced of the fact of communication. Further, the charge of 
being unscientific is rightly to be applied to all on both sides of this 
fence, or any other, who close their minds to the careful consideration 
of allegedly significant and surely disturbing new evidence. It was 
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Clement of Alexandria who said, “I’ll take the truth from any source, 
even from the Devil himself”’—and he believed in the Devil. 

Thus far we have tried to represent the militant believers. Let us 
consider now the more irenic of them. A series of books, generally known 
as the Betty books, eight in number, published by Stewart Edward White 
between 1925 and 1946, have made a significant contribution to the eleva- 
tion of spiritism. The first four volumes were written during the life- 
time of Mrs. White and as a result of her discovery in 1919 that she 
possessed mediumistic gifts. The remaining four, published after her 
death, claim to continue from across the barrier her exploration of dis- 
carnate existence as communicated through an intimate friend, still living 
and also psychically gifted. The first of these posthumous books, The 
Unobstructed Universe, proved by far the most significant both by way 
of evidence of survival and through its impressive effort to record a con- 
ception of our world which makes room within its ordered unity both for 
material and for spiritual realities. 

In the last book of the series, The Stars are Still There, published 
shortly before his death in September, 1946, Mr. White recounts by 
way of introduction the quite remarkable response The Unobstructed 
Universe was receiving. Letters at the rate of 100 a month in the fourth 
year of the book’s existence, tapering down from four or five times that 
number in preceding years. Letters from just under thirty physical 
scientists of national standing indicating their keen interest in the scien- 
tific significance of the “divulgences” it contains in the realm of higher 
physics. Similar letters from the theologians and social scientists as 
well as from average citizens, ordinary folk, eagerly, insistently seeking 
more knowledge within a wide range of the varied and often involved 
problems the book considers. The Stars are Still There presents some 
of these letters and the answers they received. It is interesting, but 
of little importance compared with the earlier book. 

Without attempting to acknowledge source and indebtedness, but 
with general intent broadly to interpret the kind of universe which is 
presented to us by the consistent best in spiritistic thought and experience, 
and especially by the Betty books, let us see if, on our own behalf, we can 
perhaps in some measure counterbalance and outweigh its tawdry, vulgar, 
often vicious aspects, its bromidic inanities, its superficial “wisdom,” its 
cowardly escapism, its indifference to present injustice and cruelty. Let 
us ask in what kind of a world order, in terms of what sort of an after- 
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life, survival and the practice of communication with the dead might prove 
unobjectionable. 

First of all, the door into the life beyond life must needs be 
guarded. This means that death can be no easy throwing down of 
burdens, no sudden escape into paradise. And according to the best of 
spiritistic thought as “communicated” by many Invisibles, it is not. Per- 
sonality persists, and therefore desire and the conflicts of desire. Death, 
though it opens a way to self-liberation, does not assure it. Spirits 
earth-bound by their own desires live in a hell of their own making, 
a hell of loneliness wherein the love of God, yearning toward them, 
gives them no rest; a “place of preparation,” in no way an escape from 
themselves and their own conflicting desires. The same moral law is 
operative, but within different dimensions. And the discarnate spirits 
at many levels of development know both the rewards of growth through 
accomplishment and the challenge of towering heights unscaled. 

In the second place, if, as we are told, death brings release from 
the obstructions of space and time, then must the living be guarded 
from too full a vision of the unobstructed truth. To see and know in 
the obstructed universe what is seen and known in the unobstructed 
would disrupt our earthly life and destroy its meaning. 

Again we are reassured that, although J. B. Rhine at Duke Uni- 
versity has developed some convincing proof of man’s possession of ex- 
trasensory perceptions which seem to disregard both space and time,” 
these are but vague intimations of the unobstructed experiences of dis- 
carnate life. Though blinding revelation comes at times, it comes but 
briefly and in the measure of our capacity to receive it. Indeed at any 
level of spiritual development, we attract, so we are told, those discarnate 
beings to whose pulsating desires our own are most attuned. The Betty 
books tell the story of twenty-five years of concentrated effort on the part 
of Stewart Edward White’s small group on the one side and, so they 
believed, 2 company of Invisibles on the other, in some slight degree to 
bring to the group a glimpse and grasp of the nature and meaning of that 
future life. The only danger that our ‘present life will be thus disrupted, 
they say, lies at the lower levels of our own selfishness and lusts. Those 
who seek the heavenly gifts need have no fear greater than the power of 
the evil yet unconquered in them. The demons of the jungle are futile 
against those who have felled the jungle growth within. 


*See author’s article, “Psychic Phenomena and Immortality,” Rericion 1x Lirz, Vol. XI, p. 558. 
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In the third place, if belief in spirits is not to bring death and 
madness, it must be because these spirit forces and entities belong not 
in some primeval chaos but in an ordered universe, alongside the forces 
and entities we have accepted and somehow understood. It must be 
because, as the Invisibles have alleged, we live in one universe, obedient 
to one system of laws, operating in fulfillment of one overarching Purpose. 

The spirit hypothesis, the argument continues, can be conformed to 
the ordered framework of so-called natural law. There is but one uni- 
verse in which all is comprised as data. The dichotomies that trouble 
us are of our own devising. The great basic principles or laws of order 
and relationship apply throughout, though operating in different media. 
The laws of matter and the laws of mind and of societal interaction are 
more than analogous. They are in essence identical. The law of rela- 
tivity has universal application. More truly and more deeply than he 
knew, Wendell Willkie was right when he proclaimed “one world.” 
There is no good reason, they insist, to declare that the phenomena of 
spiritism are beyond reality or outside the scepe of natural law. There 
is no need even to posit a heaven in some different frame of reference. 
Life goes on after death in terms of an order and relationship consonant 
with the totality of universal law. Spirit entities are in this our world 
and not in another, expressing themselves through media and in ac- 
cordance with an order and relationship not dissonant with our own. 
Theirs is an energy operating with a higher vibration than ours and in 
freedom from the time-space limitations which constitute obstructions in 
the universe as we experience it. 

From every major field of intellectual effort voices are being raised, 
we must admit, in behalf of this strangely interpenetrating unity. Smuts 
calls it holism, Wertheimer and Kéhler speak in terms of a gestalt; Lewin, 
social psychologist, writes of topological and vector psychology—a kind 
of integration of physics and mathematics and the laws of the mind; 
Conger writes an impressive volume to prove that microcosm and macro- 
cosm show shared identities, and biochemists find laws that operate alike 
in matter animate and inanimate.* And the radio electrician has invented 
a robot brain of 18,000 radio tubes, a brain that remembers and chooses 
in accord with a goal which the mind of man has set for it. 

*Jan Christian Smuts, Holism and Evolution. Max Wertheimer, Productive Thinking. Wolfgang 
K®dhler, Dynamics in Psychology. Kurt Lewin, Principles of Topological Psychology. Kurt Lewin, “Ex- 


periments in Social Space,” Harvard Educational Review, January, 1929. George Perrigo Conger, A 
World of Epitomizations. 
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Were we convinced that our world could be enlarged to take in, 
without cracking open, the myriad hosts of the discarnate; that they, 
like us, are under the law of God and a part of his eternal purpose; and 
that we and they whom tomorrow we shall join, today may find much 
in common and little to distrust or fear in one another, the tension might 
disappear. Then even the natural scientist might open his mind to this 
strange hypothesis, and set out to test if it be true and in what par- 
ticulars. And the Protestant intellectual might humble himself to re- 
member that the foundations of wisdom were laid in the jungle and the 
forest; and that, confronting the stars and life and death, man’s knowl- 
edge is dwarfed and tiny. 

“The universe is one, and man and discarnate spirit are coexistent 
in it, each within his own frame and setting. Both man and spirit are 
within the consciousness of God, both subject to the law of his unchanging 
purpose.” 

So say the most impressive of the defenders of spiritism. Whatever 
our present attitude, we in the Protestant churches must not hesitate to 
meet this developing field of research with open minds and sincere co- 
operation. Perhaps even from our limited and obstructed point of 
vision we may glimpse the impressive outlines of a wider universe than 
scientist ever before dared to postulate, one within the operation of whose 
ordered relationships there is room for the realities of the common 
earthy things we know and touch and love, and also for the realities of 
Spirit. 





Towards Union in England? 


Crecit Nortucotr 


English churches enjoy close co-operation, but if organic union is to 
come it must be born of a widespread desire 
which is not yet in evidence. 

ON TWO OCCASIONS in the summer of 1946 the Archbishop of 
Canterbury threw out challenges to the English churches about reunion. 
On the first occasion, in April, 1946, Dr. Fisher was addressing the As- 
sembly of the English Free Churches (Baptist, Congregational, Meth- 
odist, and Presbyterian) and on the second the Conference of The 
Methodist Church, now the largest of the Free Churches in England. 
Undoubtedly Dr. Fisher was feeling his way, especially in view of the 
forthcoming Lambeth Conference in 1948 when for the first time since 
1930 the bishops of the Anglican Communion (including the Protestant 
Episcopal Church of the United States) will assemble at Lambeth and 
Canterbury. At that conference a survey of union movements through- 
out the world, wherever the Anglican Communion is involved, will 
undoubtedly be made and Dr. Fisher is therefore anxious to test the 
temperature of the union movement in England in order that he may 
have some guidance to offer to the bishops in 1948. 

What was Dr. Fisher’s approach to the problem? It was the novel 
one of reminding the separated churches in England that at one time 
they were the Church of England, and that it was now a question whether 
they would again be willing to be the Church of England. 


Reunion [said the Archbishop], when it comes, if by God’s grace it does, 
will be reunion of the Church of England. It will not be reunion with the 
Church of England by you. I want you to weigh that phrase. It will not be 
reunion with the Church of England; it will be reunion of the Church of Eng- 
land, for you and I were in origin the Church of England in this country, and 
in a real sense we still remain the Church of England in this country. When 
we come together we become again the Church of England. But now you would 
come into it with the traditions which you have grown in the period of dis- 
location, with your own customs, your own methods, and your own style of pulpit 
oratory. You have also your own hymn tunes and other things that matter in 
your daily life. 

Will all these things have to disappear in a reunited Church? I should say 
heaven forbid. Should the Free Churches lose all power of self-direction and 
identity with the past? Heaven forbid. I look forward to a time when the 
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Church of England, having been reunited, the Methodists, Congregationalists, the 
Baptists, and the Presbyterians will, within that reunited Church, still function 
with an identity of their own much as the different orders function within the 
Roman Catholic with an identity of their own. The time might come, if reunion 
came about, when church notices might specify Church of England (Methodist), 
Church of England (Congregationalist), and even Church of England (C. of E.). 


It was always a favourite approach to the problem of union by the 
late Archbishop Temple to suggest that the separated churches in Eng- 
land might be regarded as orders within the one national church—for 
example, the Order of St. John Wesley (Methodists), the Order of St. 
George Fox (Quakers), and so on, each church bringing its distinctive 
discovery in Christian truth, discipline, evangelism, or worship into the 
national church. 7 

In his speech to the Methodist Conference in July, 1946, Dr. Fisher 
said he had received no response to his speech at the Free Church As- 
sembly and wondered whether the question of union of the churches in 
England was a live issue. It made a considerable difference to him 
(remarked the Archbishop) to know the answer. If it was really a 
phantom or mirage he did not want to waste a lot of time in the next 
two years pursuing it. But if it was an ideal toward which Christian 
people and the churches ought to be consciously striving, fully recog- 
nizing the difficulties and yet pressed on by an urgent feeling that our 
Lord did not mean them to rest content with their present situation, 
then he was ready to put all the power and strength he had into seeing 
how far they could get. 

The lack of response on the part of the English Free Churches to 
Dr. Fisher’s “feeler” was not unexpected to those who have been watch- 
ing the current of events. Never have the churches in England under- 
stood one another better. Old animosities, bickerings, and suspicions have 
largely disappeared and except in remote country areas there is real 
friendship and co-operation. Between church leaders there is cordiality 
and friendship born of regular meetings at committees and conferences. 
But it must be admitted there is very little readiness to talk about union, 
and no doubt the Archbishop will be reminded of this when a reply goes 
to him. 

Dr. Fisher made a fresh attempt on November 3, 1946, in a sermon 
before the University of Cambridge, to open up the question of church 
union. He confessed that he believed little progress could be made at 
present along constitutional lines, nor did he want a federation of churches. 
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Could there not be a growth toward full communion with no barriers to 
the exchange of ministers and ministries?. The Archbishop believed that 
the principle of episcopacy was accepted by the nonepiscopal churches as 
an element in a. reunited church, but for “reasons obvious enough in 
church history they fear what may be made of episcopacy.” It is on this 
point that such discussion will follow in England. It should be noted, 
however, that the Free Churches are already in full communion with 
one another and keep the Lord’s Table open for Anglicans and non- 
Anglicans alike. Whether they are prepared to adopt episcopacy amongst 
themselves as a prelude to ultimate communion with the official Anglican 
Church is a highly controversial issue. 

To explain the situation we must go back to the Lambeth Confer- 
ence of 1920. At that conference the Anglican bishops in an appeal ad- 
dressed to “all Christian people” marched a considerable way along the 
road leading to practical discussions for union. The fourth paragraph 
of that appeal read: 

The times call us to a new outlook and new measures. The Faith cannot 
be adequately apprehended and the battle of the Kingdom cannot be worthily 
fought while the body is divided, and is thus unable to grow up into the fullness 
of the life of Christ. The time has come, we believe, for all the separated groups 
of Christians to agree in forgetting the things which are behind and reaching out 
towards the goal of a reunited Catholic Church. The removal of the barriers 
which have arisen between them will only be brought about by a new comradeship 
of those whose faces are definitely set this way. 

The vision which arises before us is that of a Church genuinely Catholic, 
loyal to all Truth, and gathering into its fellowship all “who profess and call 
themselves Christians,” within whose visible unity all the treasures of faith and 
order, bequeathed as a heritage by the past to the present, shall be possessed in 
common, and made serviceable to the whole Body of Christ. Within this unity 
Christian Communions now separated from one another would retain much that 
has long been distinctive in their methods of worship and service. It is through 
a rich diversity of life and devotion that the unity of the whole fellowship will 
be fulfilled. 


How up-to-date all this sounds twenty-six years later! The chal- 
lenge to union could not be inspired by a nobler vision or presented with 
more clarity. It won an immediate response from Free Churchmen, who 
entered into discussions called “The Lambeth Conversations.” | These 
continued intermittently for eighteen years and out of them came a 
practical plan (Outline of a Reunion Scheme for the Church of England 
and the Evangelical Free Churches of England 1938)—which, however, 
never got to the stage of being discussed by the various church assemblies. 
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The spirit of the appeal which the Anglican bishops issued is indi- 
cated by a further quotation: 


We believe that for all the truly equitable approach to union is by the 
way of mutual deference to one another’s consciences. To this end, we who send 
forth this appeal would say that if the authorities of other Communions should 
so desire, we are persuaded that, terms of union having been otherwise satis- 
factorily adjusted, Bishops and clergy of our Communion would willingly accept 
from these authorities a form of commission or recognition which would com- 
mend our ministry to their congregations, as having its place in the one family 
life. It is not in our power to know how far this suggestion may be acceptable 
to those to whom we offer it. We can only say that we offer it in all sincerity 
as a token of our longing that all ministries of grace, theirs and ours, shall be 
available for the service of our Lord in a united Church. 


On the question of the ministry the appeal went on: 


It is our hope that the same motive would lead ministers who have not re- 
ceived it to accept a commission through episcopal ordination, as obtaining for them 
a ministry throughout the whole fellowship. 

In so acting no one of us could possibly be taken to repudiate his past ministry. 
God forbid that any man should repudiate a past experience rich in spiritual bless- 
ings for himself and others. Nor could any of us be dishonouring the Holy Spirit 
of God, whose call led us all to our several ministries, and whose power enabled 
us to perform them. We shall be publicly and formally seeking additional recog- 
nition of a new call to wider service in a reunited Church, and imploring for our- 
selves God’s grace and strength to fulfill the same. 

It became clear during the conversations that the main divisive factors 
between the English churches such as state establishment, civil disabilities, 
and religious education were not so sharp as they once were. Neither 
were the differences sharp in the field of Christian belief and doctrine; 
rather they centered around the questions of church order and the ministry. 

Upon the hard rocks of questions such as “What constitutes a church?” 
“What is a valid ministry?” “Where are the final courts of authority?” 
and “What is the place of bishops?” the good will engendered by dis- 
cussion and co-operation is apt to break and scatter; and this challenge 
by Dr. Fisher does not, in the minds of many Free Churchmen, offer 
any new approach. However desirable it may be for the separated churches 
in England to realize once again their unity, three hundred years of sep- 
aration have not all been wasted years. The Free Churches have dis- 
covered great new areas of church life and witness which are of high 
value for all Christendom and must be brought into the life of a united 
church on grounds which do not permit any questioning of their validity 


or regularity. 
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If there is to be a new beginning for union discussions in England 
they must be born out of a new passion for union particularly amongst 
the rank and file of the churches. Leaders may be friendly and co- 
operative, but unless a genuine desire for union is moving ordinary church 
people there is little hope of ultimate success. There is no evidence 
of that in England. Many of those who were active in the “Lambeth 
Conversations” are either of the senior generation or have passed on, 
and that great figure Archbishop Temple—understood, respected, and 
loved by all—is no more. His belief in and work for union were plain 
in all the discussions, and how much we lost in his sudden death only 
the years ahead will show. 

Some other factors also must be reckoned with. One is the hardening 
of the denominational positions and the rediscovery of their particular 
accent in churchmanship on the part of many younger ministers. All 
this has arisen during the stress of the stormy years 1935-45 when the 
need for examination of fundamental beliefs and sources of action were 
forced upon all thinking men in the churches. For instance, the high 
claims of Calvinist churchmanship have had a renaissance among English 
Free Churchmen, with a consequent better understanding of the Re- 
formed tradition. Amongst Catholic Anglicans there has undoubtedly 
been a stiffening of position and a certain wariness whenever union was 
mentioned. The South India Union Scheme (now practically assured of 
success) has been debated in England with a fierce partisanship among 
Anglo-Catholics, and out of that has come a resolve, on the part of many, 
that they would resist any attempts in England to begin similar negotia- 
tions. All this has been accompanied in the theological field’ by the re- 
vived interest in biblical theology which, in the writer’s opinion, has 
tehardened old positions rather than revealed new bases for agreement. 

But at the same time the challenge to union remains and in the fields 
of postwar planning, evangelism, and Christian witness in an indifferent 
and pagan world, the need for unity is felt at every turn. There are 
a few who maintain that the divisions of the church are not without some 
kind of divine design and that in our small island diversity of this sort 
is essential for the preservation of a lively life. To have a uniform regi- 
mented church order, some maintain, would offer obstacles to the work- 
ing of the Holy Spirit and clamp down on new discoveries in church life 
and witness. However much truth there might be in these contentions, 
they are outweighed by the overwhelming evidence of the modern situa- 
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tion in England where in a society rapidly becoming secular and needing 
restatement and reteaching of the Christian faith, the churches are divided 
and are wasting their resources in time, man power, and money. Out- 
wardly, to the uninformed and critical observer, it always appears like 
this. But there is closer co-operation than many suppose between the 
churches in England and a deeper unity than a lot of what is called 
practical evidence reveals. 

Union movements cannot be manufactured. They must rise out 
of a concern born of years of frustration and hope, and must be ready to 
face many defeats and periods of indifference and cynicism. We are in 
one of those periods now in England so far as the relationship of the 
Anglican and Free Churches is concerned—waiting for the new momentum 
and perhaps the new prophet to arise. 

But there are some other hopeful signs to record. For the second 
time in fifteen years the Presbyterians in England who number about 
60,000 and the Congregationalists who number. 350,000 have begun dis- 
cussions about possible union. Linked by ties of history, tradition, and 
faith, and ministering mainly to the same social groups, these two bodies 
could (so it might appear) unite more easily than any other two of the 
Free Churches, and there is an undoubted willingness here on the part of 
all concerned to see whether a way could be found. A union would 
provide, in some judgments, an ideal combination of the liberty in Con- 
gregationalism with the order and discipline of Presbyterianism. Each 
Congregational church in England is, of course, its own authority and 
in opening discussions the Congregational Union of England and Wales 
can proceed only at the advisory or consultative stage. But even Congre- 
gationalism has been in the last twenty years moving in the direction 
of certain forms of Presbyterianism by the appointment of moderators 
of provinces who, while they have no actual power, hold positions of at 
least advisory authority. Presbyterianism still gives the local church a 
large measure of autonomy, and the workings of a presbytery are useful 
in the maintenance of the ministry and the ordering of church affairs. 

Can these two churches walk together? In the United States, Con- 
gregationalism has already shown that it can preserve its historic church 
freedoms and yet combine with other forms of church order. Traditions 
are probably rooted even more deeply here in England, and union will 
not be an easy process. Already the intransigents on both sides are taking 
up their solidified positions from which the hand of death alone will 
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remove them. But if this union could be secured during the next five 
years we should have in England a church united on the great basis of 
the Reformed faith and order, which might be a unit around which 
other branches of the church might group. 

It has often been argued that in England the first step toward ulti- 
mate union is for the separated Free Churches to unite. They come from 
the same ecclesiastical stock and in matters of church order and discipline 
there are, it would seem, few unbridgeable differences. Both Baptists 
and Congregationalists are close to one another and there are already 
many successful “union” churches in particular localities. Now that the 
separated Methodist churches are united, one large area of disunity has 
been happily healed, although the process of practical arrangements in 
circuits and districts will take at least another ten years to work through. 
Methodism is perhaps nearer the Anglican Church than the older forms 
of nonconformity, but it shows a virile and independent life which makes 
it, in many judgments, the liveliest religious force in England today. 

Church unity in England will not come merely by wishing for it, nor 
will it come in the first instance through conference and discussion. We 
have to enter on a new phase of co-operation and action in many lines of 
Christian work which in themselves do not lead toward union but which, 
through the years, will help to achieve it. The world co-operation of 
the Christian churches which began in earnest at Edinburgh, 1910, when 
through the vision of Dr. John R. Mott a secretariat was provided for 
the Continuing Committee (eventually the International Missionary 
Council), is only some thirty years old. Much has been done in these 
years on a world scale to teach the separated branches of Christendom 
the way of co-operation. Churches take a long time to learn about the 
pathways of understanding and co-operation, and within a national setting 
such as in England, traditions and settled habits are not easily fused. 
In South India the Union Scheme has been debated for some twenty-five 
years, but the impetus toward union has been maintained under the 
pressure of a pagan country and the need for Christian evangelism. 

Can we gather a similar impetus in England, not for the sake of 
working toward unity but for the sake of common Christian action? 
There are three paramount facts about the religious situation in England 
which should provide that impetus. The first is that England (and this 
is generally true of the British Isles) is ripe for a new religious revival. 
How it is to come and what are the media for it, no one knows. We 
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are waiting for the hour of a new revelation; whether it comes through 
the accustomed channels of the Christian Church, or through new ways, 
it is bound to affect the relationships of the churches. It might compel a 
move toward union or it might reject the old formations of order and 
discipline and devise new ones. In any event, a new evangelistic sweep 
through the British Isles would provide renewed power and renewed 
passion. In our present mood of frustration it would probably wreck 
many ecclesiastical establishments and might force some to draw nearer 
to one another. 

The second fact which might drive the English churches along the 
pathway to union would be a new realization that England needs re- 
teaching the Christian faith, and that only the ingenuity and resources 
of a united church can tackle that immense job. This is particularly true 
in local parishes where much wasted man power goes to the maintenance 
of individual church units each trying to provide pastoral, teaching, and 
preaching ministries. Division of labor, planning of resources, and the 
management of man power and time are all part of the task of reteach- 
ing England the Christian faith. If that task could be frankly seen in all 
its depth and height, at least a working co-operation between the churches 
might result. 

The third factor which, if aggressively seen by the churches in Eng- 
land, might give them a common task is the fact of the ecumenical Church. 
So far in Britain we are, many observers believe, lagging in understanding 
of this “new fact of our times.” We are hesitant about putting too much 
hope in the ecumenical movement and too much belief in what it may 
accomplish. But the fact is there and the movement of the Holy Spirit 
is authentic. In many English towns a common belief in the power of 
the ecumenical movement draws many divided churches together. Here 
is something they can witness to. Denominational barriers are over- 
passed in a faith which can be seen in action on a world scale, and inter- 
national affairs take on a new color when some Christian action can be 
seen shaping them. We must not use this fact merely as a tool toward 
union but a manifestation in the manner of our times of God’s working. 
Church union in England is, humanly speaking, a long way off, but it 
may be nearer than we dare hope or expect if the ways which God opens 
to men are used aright. 





John Donne’s Message for the Con- 
temporary Preacher 
A. C. Hower 


A surprising degree of relevance to our contemporary scene is to be 
found in the preaching of Donne—this colorful, seventeenth- 
century divine presents a timeless message. 


BEFORE ME is a slender volume published twenty-five years ago 
by that great lover of English literature and style, Logan Pearsall Smith, 
entitled Donne’s Sermons—Selected Passages, with an Essay.* Possibly 
it marks the genesis of the modern interest in Donne as a preacher, an 
interest reflected in numerous reprints of his works, books about them, 
and papers in journals. For in Donne the thoughtful man of our gen- 
eration finds a kindred note. Once more, after three hundred years, 
Donne is read with appreciation and with zeal. 

How shall we account for this renaissance? What in Donne’s preach- 
ing strikes a modern note and appeals both to scholar and to layman? If 
we examine his life as a background to his career as a minister, study his 
methods and craftsmanship, enumerate his themes and search for the secret 
of his power by analysis and illustration of his style and eloquence, we 
may be in a position to discover what the modern reader finds so thrilling 
in his sermons—and by this means, perhaps, profit by his work in our 
own preaching. For, be assured, Donne is a contemporary of ours; and 
he has a message for the modern preacher. 


I 


Born of Catholic parents, with two uncles who were members of the 
despised and feared Jesuit order, Donne was brought up on the strict 
doctrines of the great mother church in the spacious days of Protestant 
Queen Elizabeth, when to be a Catholic was forbidden and when the faith- 
ful few had to practice their devotions secretly and in ever-present 
danger. He went both to Oxford and to Cambridge; but because of his 
religion he took no degrees. In 1592 he began the study of law and 
looked forward to a courtier’s career. This was the era of the satires, 
the cynical love poetry and the frank and mocking elegies. Walton, his 





*References are furnished at the conclusion of this article. 
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friend and biographer, calls it the period of Jack Donne, the witty man- 
about-town. 

Sometime in the nineties, his uncle, Jasper Hayward, the Jesuit, 
came secretly to England.. What he was doing we do not know, but 
this event seems to have had a profound effect on the wild young man, 
who had just returned from a naval expedition to Spain with the ill- 
fated Earl of Essex. Something happened which caused Donne to begin 
the re-examination of his religious faith, to become dissatisfied with the 
Catholic dogma, and, as he put it, to search the fathers. At any rate, 
he seems to have begun a rigid course of readings which led him to de- 
velop a new and strongly individual religious faith. 

Perhaps it was because he felt deeply and sincerely in love. His 
rash and clandestine marriage with the daughter of his employer in 1601 
led to his disgrace and closed for him the avenues of worldly preferment. 
“John Donne, Ann Donne, Undone,” he punned; and it was so for him. 
Shortly after this it is evident from his writings that he has become a 
full-fledged Protestant, whose knowledge of Catholic controversial writ- 
ings and the great fathers of the church gave to his works a theological 
tinge. It is clear, from the few facts available to us now, that Donne 
was going through a great struggle which wrenched his soul. He was 
being called to preach, and was resisting the call. Poor, in disgrace, 
usually without employment, he was seeking the certitude of a religious 
faith which would transcend his worldly tribulations and allow him to 
answer the insistent call of God, through his friends, to lay his wit and 
learning and eloquence on the altar of his God. Perhaps it was in some 
such moment that he wrote that memorable sonnet: 

Batter my heart, three-personed God; for You 
As yet but knock, breathe, shine, and seek to mend; 


That I may rise, and stand, o’erthrow me, and bend 
Your force, to break, blow, burn, and make me new. 


I, like an usurped town to another due, 

Labor to admit You, but oh! to no end; 
Reason, Your viceroy in me, me should defend, 
But is captived and proves weak or untrue. 


Yet dearly I love You, and would be lovéd fain, 
But am betrothed unto Your enemy. 

Divorce me, untie, or break that knot again, 
Take me to You, imprison me, for I 

Except You enthrall me, never shall be free; 
Nor ever chaste, except You ravish me. 
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In 1612 he made up his mind, urged on by the King personally, and 
by that eloquent and saintly man, Bishop Lancelot Andrewes, of whom 
T. S. Eliot has so vividly written. And so, finally, his struggles were 
over, his peace was attained, and he ceased to be Jack Donne, the poet 
of profane love sonnets, and became John Donne, the Divine, Preacher 
to his Majesty James I and to the Benchers of Lincoln’s Inn. His fiery 
eloquence exulted the hearts of his audiences and soon made him the 
most popular preacher of his day in an age of great preachers. Preferment 
was not rapid; but Donne, who in 1617 lost his dearest possession, the 
wife whom he had wed under such romantic circumstances, was not con- 
cerned with earthly honors and possessions. At the time of his terrible 
sorrow he seems to have had the crowning experience in his conversion 
and to have taken the “final ‘step to the altar,” a phrase quoted by 
Smith. “His mind was now more wholly set on heavenly things,” Smith 
goes on, “and to his intellectual interest in theology and dogma was added 
a passionate devotion . . . . which is reflected in his religious poetry, 
his meditations, and his great sermons.” * 

The rest of his life need not concern us here. In 1621 he became 
Dean of St. Paul’s and from its pulpit came some of his greatest sermons. 
Of particular interest and splendor are those centering around the Christ- 
mas and Easter seasons, and those preached on special occasions—one at 
the funeral of his good friend King James, one to the Virginia Company, 
called the first English missionary sermon, and the immortal “Death’s 
Duell,” his last sermon, preached while he was in the shadow of the 
grave, called his own funeral sermon. 

Donne’s struggles to attain his faith and certitude were: not without 
their effects upon his preaching. Himself a great sinner, a sensuous and 
passionate man, like St. Augustine before him, he knew how to call sin- 
ners to repentance. He knew the temptations and the vagaries of the 
‘human heart; and having come through that fiery furnace himself, he 
was fearless in denouncing evil wherever he saw it, skillful in moving the 
hearts of others. Indeed Donne’s inner struggles and his insight into his 
own heart constitute a major theme in his sermons. His experiences 
at court, in the law courts, and on his naval expedition he uses vividly 
to enforce his points. 

One of the secrets of Donne’s power to move was, to use Smith’s 
phrase, that he “preached himself.” It may be true that the person who 
is always talking about himself is a bore; but it is also true that one can 
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look into his own heart and preach. This Donne knew how to do; and 
would that more preachers did! He was a psychologist of the old 
William James school; but when he opened his heart, his audiences were 
amazed and enraptured. Many a cold logician or theologian. of our day, 
who tries to define God as value or spiritual insight, or what you will, 
would find his audiences profoundly moved and edified if he would open 
for them the treasure-chest of his own faith, if he would preach with 
Donne’s clarity of faith and his feeling of a personal relationship with 
a personal Deity. Note how real is God to Donne in this passage about 
sin, and how sincerely he believes the promises of the Master: 


. . . « Consider the love, more then love, the study, more then study, the 
diligence of God, he devises meanes, that his banished, those whom sinnes or 
death had banished, be not expelled from him. I sinned upon the strength of my 
youth, and God devised a meanes to reclaim me, an enfeebling sicknesse. I 
relapsed after my recovery, and God devised a meanes, an irrecoverable, a help- 
less Consumption to reclaime me; That affliction grew heavy upon me, and 
weighed me down even to a diffidence in God’s mercy, and God devised a meanes, 
the comfort of the Angel of his Church, his Minister, The comfort of the Angel 
of the great Counsell, the body and blood of his Son Christ Jesus, as my trans- 
migration. Yet he lets his correction proceed to death; I doe dye of that sicknesse, 
and God devises a meanes, that I, though banished into the grave, shall not be 
expelled from him, a glorious resurrection.” 


He could also, with a realism matched only in the great psycho- 
logical novelists of the present day, read the minds of his hearers as well 
as his own. How true are his comments to the experience of each of us, 
while he reads the minds of his audience as they listen to his sermon: 


I am not all here, I am here now preaching upon this text, and I am at 
home in my Library considering whether S. Gregory, or S. Jerome, have said best 
of this text, before. I am here speaking to you, and yet I consider by the way, 
in the same instant, what it is likely you will say to one another, when I have 
done. You are not all here neither; you are here now, hearing me, and yet you 
are thinking that you have heard a better Sermon somewhere else, of this text 
before; you are here, and yet you think you could have heard some other doctrine 
of down-right Predestination and Reprobation roundly delivered somewhere else 
with more edification to you; you are here, and you remember your selves that 
now yee think of it: This had been the fittest time, now, when everybody else is at 
Church, to have made sucli and such a private visit; and because you would bee 
there, you are there.® 


“He takes your mind apart,” a student once told me, “and makes you 
look at the pieces.” How we are filled with shame when we recall our 
own experiences as we listen to him recount the difficulties of his own 
devotions! 
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But when we consider with a religious seriousnesse the manifold weaknesses 
of the strongest devotions in time of Prayer, it is a sad consideration. I throw 
my selfe downe in my Chamber, and I call in, and invite God, and his Angels 
thither, and when they are there, I neglect God and his Angels, for the noise 
of a Flie, for the ratling of a Coach, for the whining of a doore; I talke on, 
in the same posture of praying; Eyes lifted up; knees bowed downe; as though 
I prayed to God; and, if God, or his Angels should aske me when I thought last 
of God in that prayer, I cannot tell: Sometimes I finde that I had forgot what 
I was about, but when I began to forget it, I cannot tell. A memory of yester- 
days pleasures, a feare of to morrows dangers, a straw under my knee, a noise 
in mine eare, a light in mine eye, an any thing, a nothing, a fancy, a Chimera in 
my braine, troubles me in my prayer. So certainly is there nothing, nothing in 
spiritual things, perfect in this world.* 

How the hearts of his audiences must have burned within them as 
he probed the sicknesses of their souls! 

These words come home to us with their startlingly realistic picture 
of wandering attention, an experience we have all had, and struggled 
against. “I have never heard anything like that,” a student told me 
recently; and I say to you that for that statement I am sorry. I am 
sorry that preachers today do not use the same psychological insight, that 
a student had to tell me that no modern preacher had ever probed his 
heart and shaken him out of his complacency. 


II 


Skilled in the law, and avid reader of the classics of the Christian 
religion, Donne knew how to prepare and deliver a sermon. Into the 
preparation of his sermons went a lifetime of reading and study of the 
great body of divinity, biblical exegesis and commentary, classical liter- 
ature, history, and controversy, in all the learned languages, to appear 
in the sermons as ponderous learning, apt and flashing phrases, curious 
insights into the mind of the past. Donne read widely and methodically. 
True it is that he was not plagued by the plethora of newspapers, mag- 
azines, book-of-the-month-club trash, and advertising broadsides that 
consume so much of the modern preacher’s reading time—nor did the 
radio blare forth its nauseating obscenities and inanities to distract his 
mind. On the other hand, many of the world’s great books had not yet 
been written; the poetry, the drama, the philosophy, and the history of 
the last three hundred years were still hidden in the womb of time. So 
Donne read solid books instead of ephemera; and what he read he digested. 
At his death he turned over to his literary executor “an extract of near 
fifteen hundred authors.” These were not merely apt quotations; they 
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were “authors analyzed,” his son tells us, and goes on to say that Donne 
had that excellent habit of a scholar—he kept a commonplace-book. 
What would scholars give to be able to discover it and be able with it to 
unlock still further the secrets of that fiery heart! 

In Donne’s reading, in his profound learning is there not a lesson 
for the modern preacher, too? Great sermons come out of great ex- 
periences, and a heart passionate for God’s Kingdom on earth, it is true; 
but they are backed by solid reading and study. How many modern 
preachers know St. Augustine or St. Jerome? How many can reinforce 
their own experiences with the riches which are stored in the mind of 
the past? Perhaps modern sermons would be richer, more illuminating 
if they did display more evidences of solid reading and study. 

Moreover, he was trained in a rigid rhetoric and logic which manifest 
themselves at every turn in his sermons and poetry. He followed the 
time-worn pattern of the great rhetoricians—IJnvenio, Divisio, Ornatio 
(or Memoria), Elocutio—and his sermons are sometimes almost classical 
exercises in structure and arrangement. I shall not bore you with minute 
analysis, but simply remark that Donne had that excellent habit of re- 
membering that the audience does not have a printed outline of the 
sermon, and so he was not ashamed to refer to his “steps” in developing 
the thought. These clearly marked transitions are a peculiar mark of 
his style, and I have noted similar ones in many excellent modern sermons. 
Thus in one of his sermons, after announcing his text, “The last enemy 
that shall be destroyed is death,” and recalling that it is the Lenten 
season, Donne says, “Our division shall be but a short and our whole 
exercise but a larger paraphrase upon the words.” After running rapidly 
through the topics, he reaches the end of his introduction with these 
words: “And in these seven steps shall we pass apace and yet clearly 
through this paraphrase. And we begin with this ” After each 
point, he announces the next in a phrase like the following: “Even the 
saints in heaven lack something of their happiness, guia hostis, because 
they -have an enemy, and that is our third and next step:” And rising 
to heights of eloquence, he concludes with an admonition and a prayer, 
“that God will be pleased to hasten that kingdom that we with all others 
departed in the true faith of his holy name may have this perfect con- 
summation, both of body and soul in his everlasting glory. Amen.” * 

Every man must work in his own way in preparing his sermons, but 
perhaps we may get from Donne’s method a few hints to explain his 
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power. Probably he never preached a sermon ex tempore; on the other 
hand, he never read a sermon. His method appears to have been to work 
up a sermon in minute detail, with elaborate notes beforehand. It is 
doubtful if he wrote out many of his sermons in advance and committed 
them to memory, a common practice in his day. He was a learned preacher, 
and his citations and references are often exact in the printed sermons. 
This, however, is no indication that they were so, at least, so elaborate, 
in the pulpit. There are many indications, however, that he had some 
sort of copy of his sermon before he preached it, though he did not use 
this copy in the pulpit. He was noted as having an excellent memory. 
On occasions he was able to furnish a copy to the King or to a friend 
on short notice after he had preached. 

Donne kept his notes for many years and revised them into the 
fully written sermons we read, when he had leisure—ir vacations, and 
when he was convalescing from illness. Usually, then, \e wrote out 
his sermons after delivery, though not all the copies which have come 
down to us seem to have been his own. Some seem to have been taken 
down in shorthand when they were delivered. But it is fairly certain 
that most of the printed sermons represent, as nearly as Donne could 
recall, the words and sentences he delivered in the pulpit. They have 
the sound and style of pulpit oratory, and their strains of high emotion 
and somber rhetoric are of the sort that make for good oral delivery. 

Fortunately we know something of his habits of work. His biog- 
rapher, Isaak Walton, tells us that after preaching a sermon “he never 
gave his eye rest until he had chosen out a new text, and that night cast 
his sermon into divisions, and the next day betook himself to consult the 
Fathers and so commit his meditations to his memory, which was excel- 
lent.” Thus he began work on his next sermon immediately after he 
had finished preaching on Sunday. By Saturday he had completed the 
sermon. “Saturday,” he wrote to a friend, “is my day of conversation 
and liberty.” On that day he rested and visited with his friends. As 
a rule he went into the pulpit fasting, for he still retained his Catholic 
belief in the efficacy of the mortification of the flesh for the edification 
of the spirit. Donne was a hard worker at his calling, which he consid- 
ered preaching the word. He thought laziness inexcusable in a preacher, 
and that the preacher should “employ his whole time upon his calling.” 
To him preaching was a powerful force for righteousness in the land. 

The sermon for Donne was God’s “showres of rain,” a “whole 
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showre of rain,” perchance “for the rectifying of one soul 
thou remember not,” he said: 


all that was presented to thy faith, all the Citations of places of Scriptures, nor all 
that was presented to thy reason, all the deducements, and inferences of the Schools, 
nor all that was presented to thy spiritual delight, all the sentences of ornament 
produced out of the Fathers, yet if thou remember that which concerned thy sin, 
and thy soul, if thou meditate upon that, apply that, thou has brought away all the 
Sermon, all that was intended by the Holy Ghost to be preached to thee. 


Such a statement gives the modern reader a good insight into Donne’s 
method as a preacher, and of his deep belief in the importance of the 
sermon. For to him the sermon was not merely literature, or oratory, 
it was God’s word to his people, through his preacher, who gave to it the 
best of his mind and soul. Logan Pearsall Smith sums up for us the 
value of sermons such as Donne’s, as great literature: 


. For while the sermon, [he writes] regarded merely as a form of 
literary expression, has undoubted disadvantages which render the sermons of one 
age difficult for the next age to appreciate, yet on the other hand this form of 
expression is one—since its subject matter is nothing less than the whole of life 
—which gives the widest possible scope to a great preacher. He can pour his 
whole soul into his sermons, his hopes, fears, and self-accusations, the furthest 
flights of his imagination, the ripest results of his philosophic meditations, all the 
wisdom of mellow experience. ‘The very circumstances of his delivery, the cere- 
monious solemnity of the church and pulpit, the great responsibility of the occasion, 
give a nobility to his utterance; and the presence of the congregation, the need to 
speak directly to the hearts and minds of men and women, lends a certain dramatic 
intensity to all he says. Such circumstances, while they are full of danger for 
an insincere and rhetorical preacher, provide the most splendid opportunities for 
one endowed with earnest purpose and a sincere imagination. ‘The exhortations 
of such a preacher can hardly help being noble in expression; and it is in the sermon 
therefore that we find some of the highest achievements of English prose—in the 
sermon, or in prophetic or didactic or even political eloquence written with the same 
high impulse and inspiration. For great prose needs a great subject matter, needs 
great themes and a high spectacular point of vision, and solemn and clear and 
steadfast conception of life and its meaning. It must handle with deep earnest- 
ness the most profound themes, Good and Evil, Desire and Disillusion, the brief- 
ness of Life and the mystery of Death—the universal material and the great 
commonplaces of human thought in all ages. Such a mood is the mood of re- 
ligion, in whatever dogmas it may be clothed; and it is the religious writer who can 
most impressively touch those great organ stops of grave emotion which move us 
in the highest achievements of prose literature.” 


“As we read these sermons,” he says a few paragraphs later, 


amid much that is remote and meaningless to us, we seem now and then to hear 

the timbre of a living voice, and then for a moment the past ‘returns; and in the 

vast dim-lit cathedral of old St. Paul’s we seem to see that awe-struck congregation 
e 
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as they gaze up at the courtly, spectral figure standing with his hour-glass in the 
pulpit, and pouring forth in impassioned eloquence his inmost thoughts of remorse 
and ecstasy, his poignant sense of the grave’s unspeakable horror, and Heaven's 
unutterable glory... .° 

Donne’s active life as a preacher extended over only sixteen years. 
Yet in that short time he stamped himself indelibly on the history of his 
age and left a monument of English religious prose which has never been 
surpassed. From that fruitful ministry we have just’ 160 sermons—an 
average of ten splendid sermons a year. Do you preach ten sermons a 
year that deserve print? Perhaps, if you do not, it may be because you 
do not work at your calling to preach with the whole-souled devotion 
that Donne did. Perhaps a reading of his sermons, even as he read the 
great sermons of the Fathers before him, can furnish you inspiration 
and lead you to greater heights in the art of preaching. 


Ill 


Turning through these volumes of sermons of the great preacher, 
we are struck with the recurrence of themes which are to the modern 
preacher forbidden ground because they are no longer popular—death 
and sin and the terrors of everlasting damnation. These are the themes 
Donne reiterates; nor is he ashamed of doing so. “Did I not heare this 
Point handled in your Sermon last yeare?” Donne suggests as a question 
someone in his audience may ask; he replies: “Yes . . . . and so you 
must next yeare again, till it appeare in your amendment, that you did 
heare it. The Devil maintaines a Warre good cheap if he may fight with 
the same sword, and we may not defend with the same buckler.” ® 

And so the great themes recur—the themes of great preachers of 
all ages. Donne preached on them and introduced them in his sermons 
over and over. He preached much on the nature and attributes of God, 
his mercy, power, joyfulness, justice, even the sociableness of God. He 
preached on the vanity of this world, man’s sinfulness, the power of the 
Devil, the day of judgment, the sinner’s deathbed, the torments of hell, 
and the glories of heaven. But, especially he was preoccupied with the 
theme of sin. His own sensuous and sensitive nature, like Augustine’s, 
his recollection of his wild youth as Jack Donne, led him to deal with sin 
with an insight, a keen knowledge of the psychology of sin, an analytical 
subtlety and self-confession which are still vivid. And of the death of 
the sinner, his judgment, and the terrors of that day, he preached with 
a conviction I fear too many have lost. 
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Death, too, had a terrible fascination for his imagination. The 
horror of death was one of his essentially medieval traits. He preached 
often on this theme, and one of his most famous sermons, his last, 
“Death’s Duell,” is wholly on it. 

Finally he preached on immortality and the joys of heaven—for 
to Donne the worst hell was to be deprived of God’s love. And so he 
dwells upon the beauties of heaven and the joy of being in God’s presence. 
Time and eternity, the briefness of man’s life and the timelessness of heaven 
are vivid to him. “I have seen Minute-glasses,” he writes: 

Glasses so short-liv’d. If I preach upon this Text, to such a glass, it were 
enough for half the Sermon; enough to show the worldly man his Treasure, 
and the Object of his heart (for, where your Treasure is, there will your heart 
be also) to call his eye to that Minute-glass, and to tell him, There flows, there 
flies your Treasure, and your Heart with it. But if I had a Secular Glass, a Glass 
that would run an age; if the two Hemispheres of the World were composed in 
the form of such a Glass, and all the World calcin’d and burnt to ashes, and sands, 
and atoms of the World put into that Glass, it would not be enough to tell the 
godly man what his Treasure and the Object of his Heart is. A Parrot, or a 
Stare, docile birds, and of pregnant imitation, will sooner be brought to relate to 
us the wisdom of the Council Table, then any Ambrose, or any Chrysostom, men 
that have Gold and Honey in ther Names, shall tell us what the Sweetness, what 
the Treasure of Heaven is, and what that mans peace, that hath set his Heart 
upon that Treasure.?® 

It was not Donne’s habit to strike at peccadilloes in his sermons, 
though he referred without fear to the sins which he knew were rife in 
his congregation. When he preached about sins, it was the great medieval 
deadly sins that he meant—covetousness and lasciviousness, pride and 
blasphemy. These he brought home to his hearers with vividness. But 
he preferred to entice his hearers to heaven and to God’s bosom rather 
than to blast them out of hell with thundering denunciations. And so 
the stately and moving eloquence of his sermons is more often expended 
on the positive side of our religion than on the negative, on the joys of 
heaven rather than the terrors of hell. 

Smith and the other modern anthologists give ample illustrations 
of these themes, but in this paper I shall only select a few passages rep- 
resentative rather of his style and eloquence. But before I illustrate, 
it will be well to list those peculiar traits of style which give power and 
beauty to his sermons. Perhaps an examination of the devices he used 
will be helpful to the modern preacher. Not all of Donne’s traits of 
style are illustrated by the quotations which follow because not all have 
value for the modern preacher. The following traits, howéver, seem 
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to warrant consideration. The first passage shows Donne’s sheer elo- 
quence, the result of careful use of the familiar rhetorical patterns of 
oratory; the next, his use of analogy or elaborated figure; the next, his 
rhythm and cadence, and the final one, his use of repetition and climax, 

Eloquence, a quality so common in Donne that it is distinctive in 
an age remembered for its majestic prose, is a trait too much neglected 
in modern preaching. Why should a preacher stand up in his pulpit, 
the leader of a flock, and God’s chosen voice, and talk like an old farmer 
or a garage mechanic, in a conversational voice as if he were discussing 
the weather instead of the most important subject in the world, the 
relation of man to his God? Donne did not do so. Listen to him as he 
presents his terrible picture of life without God: 


. when all is done, the hell of hells, the torment of torments is the ever- 
lasting absence of God, and the everlasting impossibility of returning to his presence; 
Horrendum est, sayes the Apostle, It is a fearful thing to fall into the hands of 
the living God. . . . But to fall out of the hands of the living God, is a horror 
beyond our expression, beyond our imagination. 

That God should let fall out of his hand, into a bottomless pit, and roll an 
unremovable stone upon it, . . . and never think more of that soule, never have 
more to doe with it. That of that providence of God, that studies the life of 
every weed, and worme, and ant, and spider, and toad, and viper, there should 
never, never any beame flow out upon me; and that that God, who looked upon 
me, when I was nothing, and called me when I was not, as though I had not been, 
out of the womb and depth of darknesse, will not looke upon me now, when, 
though a miserable, and a banished, and a damned creature, yet I am his creature 
still, and contribute something to his glory, even in my damnation; that that God, 
who hath often looked upon me in my foulest uncleannesse, and when I had shut 
out the eye of the day, the Sunne, and the eye of the night, the Taper, and the eyes 
of all the world, with curtains and windowes and doores, did yet see me, and see 
me in mercy, by making me see that he saw me, and sometimes brought me to a 
present remorse, and (for that time) to a forbearing of that sinne, and so turne 
himselfe from me, to his glorious Saints and Angels, as that no Saint, nor Angel, 
nor Jesus Christ himselfe, should ever pray him to looke towards me, never re- 
member him, that such a soule there is; that that God, who hath so often said 
to my soule, Quare moreiris? Why wilt thou die? and so often sworne to my 
soule, Vivit Dominus, as the Lord liveth, I would not have thee dye, but live, 
will neither let me dye not let me live, but dye an everlasting life, and live an 
everlasting death; that that God, who, when he could not get into me, by stand- 
ing and knocking, by his ordinary meanes of entering, by his Word, his mercies, 
hath applied his judgements and hath shaked the house, this body, with agues and 
palsies, and set this house on fire, with fevers and calentures, and frighted the Master 
of the house, my <n with horrors, and heavy apprehensions, and so made an 
entrance into me; . . . that this God at last, should let this soule go away, as a 
smoake,.a vapour, as a bubble, and that then this soule cannot be a smoake, a 
vapour, nor a bubble, but must lie in darknesse, as long as the Lord of light is 
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light itselfe, and never sparke of that light reach to my soule; What Tophet is not 
Paradise, what Brimstone is not Amber, what gnashing is not a comfort, what 
gnawing of the worme is not a tickling, what torment is not a marriage bed to 
this damnation, to be secluded eternally, eternally, eternally from the sight of 
God? ... But Vincenti et credenti, to him that beleeves aright, and overcomes 
all tentations to a wrong beliefe, God shall give the accomplishment of fulnesse, 
and fulnesse of joy, and joy rooted in glory, and glory established in eternity, 
and this eternity is God; To him that beleeves and overcomes God shall give him- 
selfe in an everlasting presence and fruition, Amen.” 


I have not quoted all of this “somber and terrible sentence—one 
of the longest and most splendid sentences in the English language,” as 
Smith calls it; but I have given enough to illustrate the majestic elo- 
quence of Donne’s oratory in full flight at the peroration of his sermon. 
“A reader may care little,” writes Sir Herbert J. C. Grierson, “for the 
details of seventeenth-century theology and yet enjoy without qualifica- 
tion Donne’s fervid and original thinking, and the figurative richness and 
splendid harmonies of his prose in passages of argument, of exhortation, 
and exalted meditation. It is Donne the poet who transcends every dis- 
advantage of theme and method, and an outworn fashion in wit and 
learning.” * 

I shall cite three more passages as illustrations of Donne’s style. 
The first shows a form of scriptural use and interpretation which goes 
back as far as St. Paul and was a peculiar mark of the metaphysical style, 
related to the emblem-books and the allegorical poems of the period. In 
addition, it pictures effectively Donne’s interpretation of the preacher’s 
mission: 

. . . So are those words which are spoken of God himself, appliable to his 
Ministers, that first, The Eagle stirreth up her nest, the Preacher stirres and moves, 
and agitates the holy affections of the Congregation, that they slumber not in a 
senselesnesse of that which is said, The Eagle Stirreth up her nest, and then as it is 
added there, She fluttereth over her young; The Preacher makes a holy noise in 
the conscienc: of the Congregation, and when hee hath awakened them, by stirring 
che nest, hes casts some claps of thunder, some intimidations, in denouncing the 
judgements of God, and he flings open the Gates of Heaven, that they may 
heare, and look up, and see a man sent by God, with power to infuse his feare 
upon them; So she fluttereth over her young; but then, as it followes there, She 
spreadeth abroad her wings; she over-shadowes them, she enwraps them, she armes 
them with her wings, so as that . . . they shall feare God, but so, as he is God; 
And God is Mercy; God is Love; and his Minister shall so spread his wings over 
his people, as to defend them from all inordinate feare, from all suspition and 
jealousie, from all diffidence and distrust in the mercie of God; which is farther 


exprest in that clause, which followes in the same place, She taketh them and 
beareth them upon her wings; . .. then he sets them upon the top of his best - 
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wings, and shewes them the best treasure that is committed to his Stewardship, 
hee shewes them Heaven, and God in Heaven, sanctifying all the crosses in this 
World, inanimating all their worldly blessings, rayning downe his blood into 
their emptinesse, and his balm into their wounds, making their bed in all their 
sicknesse, and preparing their seate, where he stands soliciting their cause, at the 
right hand of his Father, and so the Minister hath the wings of an Eagle. . . .¥ 


The next passage, praised by Saintsbury for its diction and rhythm, 
is perhaps as beautiful as anything Donne wrote. Surely it is a moving 
paeon on the mercies of God. “If I should declare,” writes Donne, 


what God hath done (done occasionally) for my soule, where he instructed me 
for feare of falling, where he raised me when I was fallen, perchance you would 
rather fixe your thoughts upon my ilnesse, and wonder at that, then at Gods good- 
nesse, and glorifie him in that; rather wonder at my sins, than at his mercies, 
rather consider how ill a man I was, then how good a God he is. . . . God made 
Sun and Moon to distinguish seasons, and day, and night, and we cannot have 
the fruits of the earth but in their seasons; But God hath made no decree to dis- 
tinguish the seasons of his mercies; in Paradise the fruits were ripe, the first minute, 
and in heaven it is alwaies Autumne, his mercies are ever in their maturity. We 
ask panem quotidianum, our daily bread, and God never sayes you should have 
come yésterday, he never sayes you must againe to mérrow, but today if you will 
heare his voice, to day he will heare you. If some King of the earth have so large 
an extent of Dominion, in North, and South, as that he hath Winter and Summer 
together in his Dominions, so large an extent East and West, as that he hath 
day and night together in his dominions, much more hath God mercy and judge- 
ment together; He brought light out of darknesse, not out of a lesser light; he can 
bring thy Summer out of Winter, though thou have no Spring; though in the 
Wayes of fortune, or understanding, or conscience, thou have been benighted till 
now, wintred and frozen, clouded and eclypsed, damped and benummed, smoth- 
ered and stupified till now, now God comes to thee, not as in the dawning of the 
day, not as in the bud of the spring, but as the Sun at noon to illustrate all shadowes, 
as sheaves in harvest, to fill all penuries, all occasions invite his mercies, and all 
times are his seasons.”* 


Quoting this passage, Saintsbury declares he hardly knows “any- 
thing more exquisitely rhythmed in the whole range of English 
The Shakespearean magnificence of the diction, such as the throng of 
kindred but never tautological phrases in ‘wintered and frozen,’ etc., and 
the absolute perfection of rhythmical—never metrical—movement, could 
not be better wedded. It has,” hé goes on, “.... never been surpassed. 
I sometimes doubt whether it has ever been equalled.” * 

The next passage, having to do with that last and “worst enemy,” 
death, was called “powerful” by Coleridge, who was an early admirer of 
the sermons and annotated them. Here again the rhythm and balanced 
cadence of phrase lead inevitably to the great climax, “my Redeemer,” 
and the triumphant announcement of the destruction of the last enemy, 
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death. It echoes the thought of Donne’s best-known sonnet, “Death 
be not proud”: 


But when I lye under the hands of that enemie, that hath reserved himselfe 
to the last, to my last bed, then when I shall be able to stir no limbe in any other 
measure then a Feaver or a Palsie shall shake them, when everlasting darknesse 
shall have an inchoation in the present dimnesse of mine eyes, and the everlasting 
gnashing in the present chattering of my teeth, and the everlasting worme in the 
present gnawing of the Agonies of my body, and the anguishes of my minde, 
when the last enemie shall watch my remedilesse body, and my disconsolate soule 
there, there, where not the Physitian, in his way, perchance not the Priest in his, 
shall be able to give any assistance, And when he hath sported himselfe with my 
misery upon that stage, my death-bed, shall shift the Scene, and throw me from 
that bed, into the grave, and there triumph over me, God knowes, how many gen- 
erations, till the Redeemer, my Redeemer, the Redeemer of all of me, body, as 
well as soule, come againe; as Death is Novissimus hostis, the enemie which watches 
me, at my last weaknesse, and shall hold me, when I shall be no more, till that 
Angel come, Who shall say, and sweare that time shall be no more, in that con- 
sideration, in that apprehension, he is the powerfullest, the fearfulest enemy; and 
yet even there this enemy Abolebitur, he shall be destroyed.’® 


IV 


It is obvious from these selections and others that might be adduced 


that Donne’s style is a metaphysical style, the great preaching style of 
his age, yet beautifully held in restraint by a subtle intellect and a grasp 
on the realities of his world. It was a style much given to metaphors 
and elaborated analogies. It was studied and witty, yes; but it was wit 
put to the service of God. And if to the modern ear such a figure as 
this one: “. . . . the death of rapture and of Extasie, that death which 
S. Paul died more than once... . in this death, of the Contemplation 
of my interest in my Saviour, I shall finde myselfe, and all my sins 
enterred, and entombed in his wounds, and like a Lily in Paradise out 
of red earth, I shall see my soule rise . 7 if such a figure, I say, 
seems too extravagant, it has an arresting quality and a symbolism which 
is truly religious. As we listen to this eloquence of a bygone age, the 
question arises, can any of the traits of pulpit oratory he used help the 
modern preacher? I believe so. I believe the modern preacher could 
profit by Donne’s unusual and vivid use of figures of speech. He il- 
luminated a generality with a homely figure, and he noted that for it he 
had his Lord’s authority. Here are a few noted by Coffin and Witherspoon: 

. . God’s pardon is an eyesalve; the cobwebs of occasions for sin must 


be swept down when we clean our soul’s house; the church is God’s mint; homilies 
are cold meats; our malice is the bellows that blows up another’s sins; in Adam 
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we were sold in gross, in ourselves in retail; God’s corrections are his physic 
[medicine] . . . speech is the glue and cement of religion . . . private religious 
service is a tap of water outside, but the church is the cistern of water itself; 
temporal afflictions are merely caterpillars in one corner of our garden, the body 
of the estate, the soul, is safe; small sins make way for great ones, just as small 
children thrust in at a window open the doors of a house to grown-up thieves; 
a corpulent man would like to give away some of his fat, and a man fat in riches 
ought to wish to give away some of his wealth; . Christians should look for 
the Lord’s day as schoolboys look for holidays, worldly men for rent-days, travelers 
and chapmen for marketdays. . . .'® 

A second trait is the hihi use of learning, always explained and 
reduced to the language of the auditory. I have never seen why a preacher 
should be afraid to quote the great religious thinkers of the past, to show 
that he is a learned man. Donne’s audiences expected it; and yours 
would be grateful for it. His marvelous command of the Scriptures, often 
showing careful use of concordance and commentary, citing passage after 
passage and illustration after illustration from sacred writ, is another com- 
mendable feature of his preaching. No one expects the modern preacher 
to accept Donne’s theology, but the modern preacher could profit by his 
use of the Bible in his preaching. 

Donne had another habit as a preacher, however, which cannot be 
commended so highly. He sometimes crumbled his text to bits and 
preached on each single word of it. This chopping of the text would 
probably bore a modern audience and would appear farfetched. A text 
to Donne, however, was God’s word, and he tried, under the guidance of 
the Holy Spirit, to interpret it. And many a modern sermon would be 
a better piece of homiletic thinking if the preacher would stick to a text. 
Indeed, for many a preacher the text is a point of departure on a journey 
into ethics, morality, or sociology—never mentioned after it is announced, 
sometimes not even announced. An essay is a good thing, but it is not 
a sermon. Donne preached sermons, and by constant reference to his 
text, he made his audiences aware that they were listening to God?’s 
word. 

Already noted have been Donne’s careful organization, based on 
his rhetorical training, and his metaphysical style. Perhaps this needs 
further definition. It consists, as was well illustrated in the passage about 
the hour-glass, in making use of unexpected and unusual figures of speech 
and out-of-the-way learning to bring vividly before the hearers the point 
being made. In another phase it consisted of choice of words for sound 
as well as sense, especially unusual and farfetched words, and it even al- 
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lowed puns and changes in meaning of words. No modern minister may 
carry wit in the pulpit to the lengths that Donne does—for instance, 
one of his sermons is all nautical, and another borrows many terms from 
the law—yet an occasional display of wit, word-wit, and unexpected 
analogies may awaken a slumbering audience to the fact that the preacher 
is thinking and studying. 

Donne’s oratory is largely of the phrasal variety, remarks one critic. 
With this I am not wholly in agreement, for often his best effects are 
secured by repetition of a clausal pattern. But whatever the means, Donne 
achieves a pattern, a balance, and a musical cadence which can be traced 
back to Cicero and Demosthenes. It should not be overused, but an oc- 
casional purple passage, in which parallelism, balance, and even alliter- 
ation are employed, will give a noble majesty to a sermon, even as 
Donne’s examples show. And the popularity of these writings today 
seems to indicate that such a style can still be appreciated. “. ... when 
he was most in earnest, when he came to treat with passionate seriousness 
some great theme of faith or morals .... he availed himself without 
stint of his own gifts as a poet, and all the music and splendour of the 
great contemporary speech,” ** writes Smith. In that thought there is 
a message for the modern preacher; in fact, on the part of his audience, 


it is almost a prayer. ‘ 


What may we conclude, then, about Donne’s preaching? I should 
like to make three observations, which I hope will set you thinking. In 
the first place, the popularity of Donne’s works seems to indicate that 
people are finding in Donne the Divine a certain note which accords with 
their own moods—not only does Hemingway choose a title which sends 
people scurrying to bookstores to read more of the preacher who could 
enunciate so vividly a truth for our modern world; not only does T. S. 
Eliot write an essay praising his tough intellectuality, but college stu- 
dents in and out of English classes become enthusiastic about him, his 
books are out of print more often than in, and the rising interest in his 
work which began in the mid-nineteenth century does not seem to be 
waning. Perhaps, in view of these phenomena, the modern preacher 
could study these sermons with profit to himself and his hearers, and try 
to extract and use this note which appeals to modern man in an age 
troubled, as was Donne’s, by doubts and uncertainties. 

In the second place, I believe it is abundantly evident from the 
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quotations I have made that Donne has something important to say about 
the great fundamentals of our religion, and that he enunciates these truths 
with power and with conviction. The social gospel may have its place 
in the modern church, but social service is no substitute for faith. The 
Christian ethic needs to be preached, but ethical lectures do not move 
audiences. An ethic is not a substitute for belief in God. And today 
men crave to be assured in ringing words of the truth of the great funda- 
mentals of our religion. They like to hear 2 man who has thought 
through these problems to a triumphant conclusion and comes up with 
a sure faith in a God who cares for men, a God of righteousness and 
judgment and mercy. Donne spoke with authority on these matters; 
Donne talked as if he knew God. Do you? I tell you that vague talk 
about the predicament of modern man and value judgment is no sub- 
stitute for the personal experience of a Savior. Donne had been through 
the valley of the shadow, and he spoke with conviction on the power of 
God. Today men are longing to hear sermons like his. 

In the third place, Donne was not afraid to be an orator for religion. 
He brought all his splendid talents, his wit, his learning, and his de- 
votion, to his preaching; and he considered beauty and majesty as qualities 
God expected his messenger to use in preaching the message. I tell 
you audiences are tired of tawdry, half-baked sermons, warmed-over il- 
lustrations, thread-bare clichés, and platitudinous mouthings. A little 
old-fashioned pulpit oratory based upon a sound searching of the Scrip- 
tures, of the fathers ancient and modern, and of literature, classical and 
contemporary, would go a long way to filling the heart-hunger one sees 
in the faces of contemporary audiences. One finds a longing for certitude 
in these days of uncertainty; and a few powerful utterances of faith on 
the old, the great, themes of our religion would hearten our wavering 
faith. The audiences that throng our churches do not come for lectures . 
—they want sermons, and they want great sermons. Can the ministers 
meet this challenge? 

Perhaps I may venture a prediction. The days of great sermons are 
on their way back. Audiences are accustomed to the fluent eloquence of 
the radio. For the radio has brought once more to men’s attention the 
power of the spoken word. Eloquence is once more in demand. Donne 
had this gift, and for it he is admired today. Too many modern preachers 
lack it, I fear, having been trained in a different tradition. Why do men 
go to hear a preacher, in the final analysis? Is it not because he is an 
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orator? And is not John Donne’s final message to the modern preacher 
this—that he should bring to his pulpit all the powers of learning and 
rhetoric and oratory for the service of God? 


*Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1919. ‘The preparation of this paper was stimu- 
lated by, and the quotations are mainly from this book. Permission for the use of 
quotations has been granted by the Clarendon Press. 

Useful also, but not directly quoted, were two recent studies: John Sparrow’s 
“John Donne and Contemporary Preachers” (in Studies by Members of the English 
Association, XVI, 1930, 144-178) and Professor Herbert Umbach’s “The Merit 
of Metaphysical Style in Donne’s Easter Sermons” (in E. L. H., XII, 1945, 108- 
130). Isaak Walton’s Life of Dr. Donne and Life of Herbert were consulted. 

The references which follow are to the late Mr. Smith’s volume unless other- 
wise indicated; but in order to facilitate the use of other editions of Donne’s ser- 
mons, the original volume and sermon number are given, by the following notation 
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A. LXXX Sermons, published in 1640. 
B. Fifty Sermons, published in 1649. 
C. XXVI Sermons, published in 1660. 
p. xiii. 
*». 73 A: XXXI. 
* pp. 3-45 B: XIV. 
*p. 43 A: LXXX. 
5A: XV, passim. 
* pp. 126-127, passim; A: XII. 
‘pp. xvii-xx. 
® pp. xxxviii-xxxix. 
*p. 128; A: XII. 
” pp. 17-18; C: V. 
* pp. 208-210, passim; A: LXXVI. 
" Cambridge History of English Literature, Volume IV, pp. 220-221. 
* pp. 16-17, passim; A: LXIV. 
* pp. 139-140; A: II. 
* George Saintsbury, History of English Prose Rhythm, pp. 162-3. 
* pp. 199-200; A: XV. 
>. 203; A: XXVII. 
* Robert P. Tristram Coffin and Alexander M. Witherspoon, Seventeenth Century Prose and Poetry 
(New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1946), p. 11- 
* pp. xxviii-xxix. 
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The Spiritual Foundations of World 
Order 


Huserto RoHpEN 


A distinguished Brazilian scholar presents a profound philosophy of 
the individual and society—holds that world order depends 
on relatedness of many selves to an ultimate Thou. 


MankINp’s DESTINY in our day moves between two extreme 
poles: liberty and authority. In this struggle the triumph of liberty 
means the victory of the individual; the triumph of authority the victory 
of society. 

Why this dilemma? Is personal freedom incompatible with social 
security? Is society essentially hostile to the individual? If the indi- 
vidual insists to the extreme on his rights, no society can exist; if society 
overemphasizes its rights, human freedom and personality disappear. 
Society can exist only by a remarkable limitation of individual liberty. 

A man who lives in solitude has the liberty to go and to come as 
he wishes, to do and to refuse to do whatever he likes or dislikes with- 
out consideration for anyone. His individual freedom is curtailed by no 
restriction. He can develop fully all the rights of his personality— 
insofar as such a development is possible in solitude apart from external 
help. 

When, however, this hermit decides to abandon his individualistic 
solitude and enter a society of other human beings, when his own self 
meets another self or a multitude of other selves, and he wants to live 
among them—what happens? Since every one of these other human 
beings tries to develop and to manifest, as does the first, his own per- 
sonal rights and to save his liberty, conflict with neighbors becomes a 
mathematical necessity. A necessarily collides with B, B with C, and 
C with D. This conflict establishes a veritable chain reaction like atomic 
fission. Every one of these human atoms has the tendency to affirm 
his Lebensraum and to expand his internal power, his own imperialism, 
what he calls Ais rights and his freedom. The result of the violent chain 
reaction of millions and billions of uranium atoms is a terrific explosion 
and a catastrophic destruction. The same process works among human 
atoms. The ultimate result of such a conflict of individual energy 
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nuclei is inevitable apocalyptic destruction and universal chaos. The ex- 
treme affirmation of individual rights and freedom leads straight to dis- 
integration and death. Mankind stands now on the edge of this tre- 
mendous dilemma: either extreme freedom with destruction or limited 
freedom with survival. 

The proposition may be stated in this way: Reduce personal freedom 
to 2 minimum and a maximum of social stability and security results. 
Abolish personal freedom completely and complete social security re- 
sults. 0% of personal liberty = 100% of social security. 

Man cannot live without human society. True, he could go back 
to a primitive life; he could live in the forests and deserts, in the 
solitude of a cave, like the prehistoric troglodytes. The paradox still 
remains: man has to renounce his personal liberty to prevent the de- 
struction of social and even individual life. Man has one choice: to 
live as a slave—or to die as a free man. A social being like man cannot 
be free; society on the other hand is the death of liberty. Since there is 
no personality without liberty, society has to be the death of personality. 
Society and personality are incompatible, like light and darkness, like 
fire and water.—Such is the ideology of the social philosopher and the 
statesman. 

Democracy, as we know it, defends the principle of liberty as the 
foundation of human personality. Dictatorship advocates the principles 
of authority as the only possible basis of social security. Since social se- 
curity is incompatible with personal liberty, the dictator logically tries to 
abolish human freedom. A dictator can rule only over a society of slaves. 

Yet there is no real conflict between personal liberty and social 
security. Indeed, there is a historical, external conflict, but there is no 
ontological, internal conflict. The conflict is man-made, not God-made. 

Geometry teaches that two parallel lines do not meet in finite 
space, but only in the infinite. The line of personal freedom and the 
line of social security will not collide provided we draw them parallel, 
giving to our individual and social aspirations a goal beyond the horizon 
of our finite space. 


FREEDOM AND SELF-ENSLAVEMENT 


Personal freedom is compatible with social order and security if we 
understand the fine word “freedom”—one of the most beautiful and one 
of the most falsified of words. 
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If freedom means the right to do everything that is agreeable and 
pleasing for my material and intellectual self, without consideration for 
the rights and the freedom of neighboring selves, then it is obvious 
that personal freedom is hostile to social order and security. Such a free- 
dom is incompatible with social peace not only in the great society called 
the state, but also in the little society of the family; it is even incom- 
patible with the smallest society you may imagine, made up of only two 
persons. Wherever two or three people are together, social peace and 
security are in constant danger if such a freedom is believed in and 
proclaimed as the true and genuine type of personal liberty. 

The great question is just this: is such a freedom a real freedom 
—or is it slavery worse than political dictatorship? If a slavery enforced 
and supported by laws and weapons is intolerable, what about an en- 
slavement of our spirit under the dictatorship of body and intelligence? 
A political and military dictatorship is easily recognized as such but a 
dictatorship established and maintained by our own material and intel- 
lectual self over our spiritual self is seldom recognized as such, since it 
sails under the flag and colors of human personality—and such a shrewd 
disguise is hard to discover and unmask. 

The worst of all slavery is self-enslavement. If this self-enslavement 
goes under the title of freedom and personality, the most sacred idols 
of our civilization, there is no hope for liberation from such a self- 
imprisonment. 

How can I restore to freedom a man who calls his slavery freedom? 
How can I restore sight to a man who is convinced he is not blind and 
calls the deepest darkness of his extinguished eyes “light”? 

The very beginning of freedom is the discrimination between liberty 
antenny Tue Meaninc or “Myseir” 

The false notion of freedom results from the wrong notion of man! 
What is man? What is this “myself? 

Is it just this physical phenomenon of my body, built up by flesh 
and blood, by bones and nerves? .Is it this intellectual ego, this philo- 
sophical intelligence that operates with syllogisms and rational arguments 
and stops in silence at the very point where the world of my highest and 
most burning interest begins? Is this my genuine self? 

No, nobody can convince himself that this is his real and genuine 
self, no matter how many people speak of this peripheral, material-intel- 
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lectual ego as if it were the central self. The rights claimed by this 
pseudopersonality are, of course, incompatible with the rights of its 
neighbors. 

Human body and human intelligence are not socially minded. My 
material and intellectual self is the highest affirmation of my individual 
ego. There is nothing more selfish and egotistic than human feeling, 
human sensuality, human pride, human science, interests, and philosophy. 
These are all children of my material and intellectual ego. 

But this is not my real self and my deepest personality. 

If, therefore, we identify these peripheral elements of our personality 
with the real essence of the self, no harmony is possible between personal 
freedom and social order. 

But there is hope for the world of tomorrow, because there is a 
human self compatible with social order and security. This real and 
central self is our spiritual self. 

The saying of Christ, “Whosoever will come after me, let him 
deny himself, and take up his cross, and follow me,” would be absurd, 
unless there were another self not identical with the material and intel- 
lectual ego. Nobody ought to deny his highest, spiritual self. This 
divine self within man has to be affirmed, and never denied. Yes, all 
peripheral selfhood has to be denied and sacrificed in order to reaffirm 
and save this central and true self. 

The external self exists beyond all physics, since it is rooted in the 
metaphysical world. It is called in the Book of Genesis the “breath of 
God,” the “image and likeness of God.” Second Peter speaks of man 
being made a “partaker of divine nature.’ Paul says in Athens that we 
are “God’s offspring.” John the Evangelist states that we are “children 
of God,” “begotten of God.” Jesus Christ himself speaks of the “Kéing- 
dom of God within you,” and the victory of this kingdom manifests itself 
as “rebirth by the Spirit.” 

For the spiritual and eternal self in man we claim complete freedom. 
This self is subjected to nothing and no one, except God. The freedom 
of the spiritual self is the truth. 

What is the attitude of this spiritual self toward social order? Is 
the personal freedom of this spiritual self compatible and in full agree- 
ment with social life and national security? 

I answer: there is not only perfect compatibility and full agreement 
between these two elements, there is much more than this. No social 
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discipline and security is possible or stable apart from this personal free- 
dom. This freedom is the deepest root and the highest safeguard of 
every kind of social order and national security. 

There are not two foundations, one for personal liberty, and an- 
other for social security—there is just one foundation for both. The 
apparent dualism and antagonism is due to our imperfect conception of 
freedom. Freedom is security—and security freedom. An inner com- 
pulsion urges: “Do freely, O man, what you ought to do. Do what 
you have to do, not because there is a compulsion from outside, but be- 
cause there is an impulse from inside. Be impelled—and not compelled! 
Do what you ought to do, not because there is any external advantage to 
do so, but because there is an internal imperative for it—because this is 
the right order of your human nature and the fulfillment of your true 
destiny.” 

To will to do what one ought to do—that is the only possibility in 
order to be really free and to let others be free. The only compulsion 
that does not destroy freedom is self-compulsion, or self-impulse. Wher- 
ever this internal impulse fails, external compulsion overthrows personal 
freedom. 

If I do what I ought to do, impelled by external force, or by my 
own power interests, I am not free, I am a slave, a chained dog, which 
remains in its place because the chain does not allow it to do otherwise. 

If I do mot what I ought to do, I cannot live in society; I compromise 
social order and security. 

But, if I do spontaneously what I ought to do, according to my higher 
self, I act as a free man, and give to social order and security the only 
reliable foundation that is possible. 

But . . . . is such a doing possible? 

It is possible on the level of our eternal spiritual self—not on the 
level of our ephemeral material self. 


AFFIRMATION OF A “THOU” 


I take my own self and put it in the service of another self—let 
us say, in the service of a Thou. It is not this Thou which forces me to 
give my own ego into his service; I myself give it spontaneously, because 
I, by my own free will, decided to give it. I serve you because I am 
willing to do so. I am not your slave, since I am not executing an order 
whieh came from without; I am your friend, I execute an order which 
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came from within, an order given by my highest and most personal self, 
which enjoys perfect liberty in itself. 

No “Thou” is ruling over my ego—not even God, since he be- 
stowed upon me the liberty to rule over myself, and he respects this 
liberty he gave me. God will never, never work against my liberty, not 
even in order to preserve me from eternal perdition. I may fail my 
destiny, but my liberty will not be destroyed. My essential freedom 
makes me a creative being—that is my truest similarity with God. And 
this unique treasure of my personal and creative freedom is so deeply 
my own that I may give it away without losing it; and the more I give 
it toa Thou, the more I possess it for myself. 

Vinet said: 

Vulgar happiness consists in receiving and can never receive enough; love 
needs to give, and has never given enough; sacrifices exhaust the one, sacrifices 
sustain the other; and while the first would gain nothing in gaining the whole 
world, the latter enriches itself by its very losses. 

Before I gave my self to another Self, I possessed it potentially; 
but after I have given it to a Thou, I possess my self actually and really. 
That is the glorious and redeeming paradox of the higher world within 
myself. To give freely by love is to actualize to a full awakening the 
dormant potentiality of my self. 

“Tt is more blessed to give than to receive”—this saying of Paul 
is one of the highest psychological tests and spiritual statements. 

This is the wonderful paradox in the kingdom of the spirit: Give 
freely—and you will possess abundantly! Lose graciously—and you 
will have it more joyfully! The more you affirm another Self by love, 
the more you affirm your own self by self-realization. 

This is the existential truth in the kingdom of the spirit: the high- 
est realization of my ego consists in the spontaneous and joyful affirmation 
of a Thou. : 

And this Thou-affirmation is called LOVE. 

What is Love? 

Tue Meaninc oF Love 


Love, in its very nature and essence, is not a kind of tender emotion. 
Love is essentially a joyful affirmation of a Thou—and this joyful T hou- 
afirmation is the deepest and most powerful self-affirmation. Only a 
powerful ego is able to affirm a nonego, a Thou. A weak ego can never 
do so. God is love. God is the love—the essential and existential love 
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—because he is the infinite Self-affirmation. God is love, because he is 
the infinite Fullness—and from his fullness everything receives grace and 
truth, overflowing dbundance of the divine fullness. The more man par- 
takes of God’s nature, the more he is love, abundance overflowing his 
own self. 

There are only two kinds of beings that are self-sufficient: the high- 
est and the lowest. God is self-sufficient, because he is the infinite fullness 
—and the absolute fullness cannot be filled. A one-celled protozoon is 
also self-sufficient, because it is close to the realm of absolute emptiness, 
without any potentiality for a higher fulfillment. 

But whatsoever exists between the highest fullness and the lowest 
emptiness cannot be self-sufficient. It has to fill its relative emptiness 
by means of communicative society with other beings, by means of giving 
and receiving love. 

Christ proclaimed, by his life and by his word, personality as the 
highest value. “For what is a man advantaged, if he gain the whole 
world, and lose himself?” (Luke 9:25). “Or what shall a man give in 
exchange for his soul (life)?” (Matt. 16:26). Christ’s gospel is essen- 
tially a gospel of Thou-related self-affirmation, a living-together. 

It is completely wrong to consider Christianity as hostile to self- 
affirmation and self-realization. Yes, it is a self-denying gospel—a deny- 
ing of the lower self in behalf of the higher self. The lower selves are 
mutually antagonistic, but the higher selves become mutually harmoni- 
ous; there is a marvelous cosmic unity among all spiritual selves. 

Take the pyramid for illustration. All its lines are antagonistic 
one to another; the southern line runs against the northern line, the 
western line runs in an opposite direction to the eastern line—and still, 
they are not hostile one to another. Draw all the lines in the right 
direction, upwards, to the top of the pyramid—and all these apparently 
antagonistic lines will meet at the top and culminate in a perfect unity 
and harmony. It is just a question of going higher, a question of arriving 
at the real destiny and ultimate goal. 

Christ’s gospel is a tremendous challenge to self-affirmation and self- 
realization—but in the right way, not in a wrong way, as mankind gen- 
erally is doing. The human personality has to develop itself toward 
the highest culmination of all its power and value, of all its hidden 
potentialities, because the higher the self is developed the more it is fitted 
to accomplish its mission toward the other selves. An imperfect self can 
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fulfill its task only in an imperfect way; a perfect self could fulfill it 
perfectly. 

Hence, Christ’s commandment is to love our neighbor as ourselves. 
Our self-love is the measure for our Thou-love. 

And self-loving without God-loving—that is the original sim of all 
sinful creatures, angels and men, and whatever exists in the realm of 
rational beings. 

There are no sins, there is just one sin, the sin—% dpapria xar’ e€oxnv. 
All other sins are derived sins, offspring and offshoots of the fundamental 
mother-sin. This basic sin consists of the affirmation of the ego apart 
from a Thou. Or, in a creature’s relationship to his Creator, sin as 
such is the separation from the center, the proclamation of individual in- 
dependence of all things. The sin is a break with the ontological and 
metaphysical order, an ontologic and metaphysical lie and rebellion, an 
existential sin. 

Tue CrentraL RELATEDNESS 

The cosmos is a WHOLE. All things are related one to another. 
All created things are related among them, and all created things are 
related to the umcreated Center, to the great ONE. To sin is to dissolve 
this relatedness, is to deny this essential centeredness. The cosmos is 
the highest multiplicity in the highest unity. All peripheral points 
meet in the center. To disturb this metaphysical unity is SIN, the source 
of all other sins. The physical unity of the universe can never be dis- 
turbed, but the spiritual unity can be disturbed by spiritual free beings. 
That is the tremendous privilege of the free will—it is the key to cosmos 
and chaos. The free will can reduce all spiritual beauty and harmony 
to a tohuvabohu, as the Hebrew text terms the primitive chaos. God 
creates unity in the infinite multiplicity. God makes rational beings 
partakers of his creative unity, saying to them: I give you a part of my 
own power; I give you the power to create unity. 

But the sinner, instead of creating unity, destroys unity and God- 
centeredness in the spiritual realm. The overaffirmation of the ego 
apart from other egos separates the ego from the universal Center, and 
proclaims this ego as an independent center: J am I....I1 have no 
relationship to a Thou . . . . I am the God, my Lord, and there is no 
other God besides myself . . . . I am my own center. No other self 
is like my own self Therefore, all other selves have to spin 
around my personal center. 
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This is the original sin of self-deification. That is Satan’s Godlike- 
ness, and man-made Godlikeness, not a God-made Godlikeness. “lf 
you eat of the fruit of the tree of knowledge, you will be like God.” 

This is the only reason and cause of the great cataclysm in the world 
of angels and men, this self-made deification. It reduces all cosmic order 
to a chaotic disorder, since it takes away the natural center of the divine 
Sun and puts the human planet in its place. And thus the great Sun 
is replaced by the great Sin. 


SELF-DEIFICATION 


The immediate consequences of such self-deification is a great self- 
isolation. Destruction of God-relationship means necessarily destruction 
of man-relationship. No way to fellow man is possible except through God. 
History shows that the only way to a real and living man-relationship 
is vie God. The points on the periphery, all creatures, are not directly in- 
terrelated—they are related to one another only through the center, as 
the radii of a circle run from a thousand points of the periphery to the 
only center, reducing the multiplicity to unity. 

Take away the center, or the centeredness—and what remains? A 
great multiplicity without unity, a tremendous chaos. Destroy the center- 
relationship and you have destroyed the periphery-relationship. 

“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God This is the first and 
great commandment. And the second is like unto it, Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself.” 

When you have destroyed by your rebellious self-centered deifica- 
tion your bond with God and your bond with men, a great night will 
come over you: isolation, loneliness, selfish solitude, social disimtegra- 
tion. And in this climate of isolation will grow a very forest of selfish 
pride, contempt, hatred, revolution, war, universal destruction. 

Therefore, the proclamation of ontological independence and selfish 
autonomy is the only great sin against God, against men, and even against 
your own self. It is suicide. Your illegitimate self-deification is your 
self-destruction. Your false self-affirmation results in self-denying—not 
the redemptive self-denying taught by Christ, but the poisonous self- 
denying taught by your own ego. Every kind of evil, of disharmony and 
disorder, of spiritual catastrophe in human life, has its source in the self- 
deification of the ego, this rebellion against the essential cosmic and 
divine Center of all things. 
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This is the real cause of all our individual and social diseases and 
disasters. This is the deepest root of all our conflicts and maladjustments. 
But we do not like to confess it; we try to make other explanations. 

No law, no organization, national or international, can change and 
improve this situation, unless we re-establish our essential relationship 
with the Great Center and live according to this supreme reality. Our 
false constellation in relation to the central Sun creates necessarily a false 
constellation to our neighbor planets. 

It is absolutely clear and certain that no world spirituality, no peace, 
no order, no harmony, no happiness is in any way possible without this 
fundamental metanoia and basic conversion at the very core and soul of 
Christianity, and of human life generally. 

The spiritual foundations of world order are nothing other than a 
question of Jove, of spontaneous, sincere, comprehensive, powerful, and 
joyous love. Love, as the very soul and core of Christianity, is the 
center of Christ’s gospel. 

Love cannot be taught or learned—it can only be experienced by 
loving, as life can only be experienced by living. Only he who lives 
knows what life is, and only he who loves knows what love is. A man 
who lives Christianity knows what love is, living love, loving life. And 
he will get rid of the old and fatal illusion that a man can receive love 
who has no love to give. God is not love because he receives love— 
he is love because he gives love, love from his overflowing fullness. 
“Herein is love—not that we loved God, but that he loved us” (I John 
4:10). The more love man gives, the greater is his similarity to the 
love-giving God. 

Until we put our self into a living and loving relation to other 
selves, no spiritual foundation of world order is possible, in spite of all 
our international charters and world-wide organizations. 





So Much the Preacher,Leaves Unsaid 


DaniEL RussELL 


Do we need from the pulpit more explicit testimony concerning the 
reality of God? Basic assumptions are sometimes 
quietly doubted in the pews. 


I 


Havinc HEARD many sermons in recent years and having read 
many others, I have reached certain conclusions concerning the preach- 
ing of our time. I believe them to be sound; if so, they are not with- 
out importance. Were my theme the excellence of current preaching, 
I could write at length in sincere appreciation and praise. Since my pur- 
pose is to suggest a change of emphasis that might make pulpit dis- 
course a better thing, I confine myself to the somewhat unpleasant, 
though far more popular, task of adverse criticism. 

The need of the pulpit is more fundamentalists. Not Fundamental- 
ists who are scriptural literalists holding to the complete infallibility of 
the Bible, our physical resurrection, and the doctrine of everlasting punish- 
ment, but fundamentalists who deal more directly, daringly, and per- 
suasively with that which is primary and basic in all religion, namely God. 

The pulpit has much to say about him. With plausible, fluent re- 
iteration the Name recurs until the hearer almost forgets that the Deity 
is being postulated, that seldom if ever is anything said by way of validat- 
ing the postulate. We who listen are supposed to take him for granted. 
The fact is that many of us do not. It may be that the village atheist 
is extinct. Men generally do not deny the existence of God as brashly 
as many have done in the past, yet there has come a widespread, haunting 
suspicion that the man in the pulpit may be wrong in his basic assump- 
tion; a dull agnosticism within his congregation and without is far more 
pervasive than the preacher knows. 

As always, particularly in a scientific age, men ask for proof. “Is 
there a God?” is not an answered question; it is no dead issue. Nor is 
the question ever answered short of the fullest evidence obtainable. 
That there is much evidence for his reality as a Personality creating his 
universe, sustaining it, and affecting the course of history cannot be 
denied. Our ministers should restate it for us, reinforcing our convic- 
tion by showing the evident process of manufacture all the way from 
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the microscopic to the telescopic, including the blinding wonder of nuclear 
fission. Not the heavens alone but all the equations of chemistry and 
physics, the marvels of biology, and the records of geology are declaring 
the existence if not the glory of God. Let the minister draw strong in- 
ferences from the phenomena of conscience; from the experiences of 
the mystics, as valid as any other; from the vast sum total of goodness 
and beauty in the midst of the ugliness and evil of the world; from the 
calm serenity of Jesus, to whom God was as real as Joseph and Mary. 
How happy the flock whose shepherd uses the entire sermon time at 
least once a year for reading, reverently and impressively, from Eckhart 
the Younger, Bernard of Clairvaux, Thomas Aquinas, Heinrich Suso, 
Thomas 4 Kempis, Madame Guyon, George Fox, the mystical prose or 
poems of Evelyn Underhill. The evidence presented could not be con- 
clusive, yet that is no reason to ignore it when it might give a lift to 
many who long to believe more steadfastly where they cannot prove. 

Old-fashioned, this sermonizing about the existence of God? In 
the years since the theme was stressed a new generation has come up 
to whom it would be as novel as the latest dance tune. They, and their 
elders, would take it and cry for more. 


II 


Again our clergy fail to play fair with us when they refuse to face 
squarely the question of the goodness of God. Granted that God exists, 
is he benevolent? The mood of men today has little of the serenity of 
“The Lord is my shepherd, I shall not want,” still less of the arrogant 
individualism of the nineteenth century which found voice in Henley’s 


I am the master of my fate, 
I am the captain of my soul. 


Our mood is that of A. E. Housman: 


I, a stranger and afraid 
In a world I never made. 


Those who have known the horror of two wars within a single generation 
and shudder before the threat of more deadly wars to come are desperate 
for more satisfying answers to the recurring question of the goodness of 
God. Not a finally proved answer in this case, any more than in the 
case for the existence of God, but a marshaling of the evidence in sup- 
port of those higher probabilities by which so much of thought must be 
carried on, so much of life lived. Evidence so impressive that when the 
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man in the pulpit begins his prayer, “Ever-living and all-loving Father,” 
it can be something more than words to the bereaved, the gold-star 
mother, and the thousands who, sick at heart, look out upon a sickening 
world, longing for a reassurance which shall rekindle hope and nerve the 
will for resolute, constructive living. For the “will to believe” of which we 
once heard so much is often a delusion and a snare, a self-hypnosis that is 
bound to let us down in the end. Faith must build upon conviction. 
Conviction must be forever based on evidence. Faith must always walk 
ahead of reason; walking too far ahead, both wander and are lost. Faith 
must soar above reason; soaring too high, faith turns to mist, reason to 
ice. Faith is an upward leap into light. But no bridge-span can leap 
into space save from an abutment. No sensible athlete takes off for 
the pole vault without a solid foothold. That the two must be held 
in right relation is not the conclusion of a rationalist but of a realist who 
holds that faith in anything whatsoever cannot be plucked from the air. 
We sing: 

Behind a frowning providence 

He hides a smiling face. 

His purposes will ripen fast, 

Unfolding every hour; 

The bud may have a bitter taste, 

But sweet will be the flower. 


Thus we sing—but our voices waver. Under the pressures of the 
time, trust grows faint. Yet evidence for God’s goodness is not wanting. 
One source of it, too little utilized, is found in the uniform action of 
law in the physical universe. 

Some years ago a girl was born into an impoverished family in New 
York. Breaking, at length, her birth’s invidious bar, she began prepar- 
ing for a career as a medical missionary. Her valiant struggle over the 
years was won by sheer grit, self-denial, sustained effort all but incredible. 
A few days before her graduation from medical college, fire broke out 
in the rooming house where she lived. She was killed. Her conse- 
crated, sacrificial labors, all for the benefit of humanity, were nullified 
in that hour of terror, a dedicated career annihilated. What could the 
officiating minister dare to say at a funeral service in a crowded church 
filled with her fellow students and men of the faculty, men of science 
all, by way of justifying the ways of God to men? 

This, in addition to the usual consolations of religious faith: that 
in God’s world his laws are uniform. Fire burns, smoke asphyxiates, water 
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drowns, explosions maim and slay, the earth revolves, gravitation never 
fails. Is not this uniformity evidence, in the larger view, of divine good- 
ness? Were these laws fickle, if fire burned one day and chilled the next, 
if the cosmic sequence of cause and effect shifted with the days and seasons, 
the world would be a madhouse;; its inhabitants, if any could survive, would 
be the victims of a system uncontrolled, or controlled by the maniacal 
whims of a fiendish power. 

Yet here as in all things religious it is the testimony of the saints 
and mystics, the great believers and the less great, the founders of re- 
ligions and acknowledged leaders in the things of the spirit, who satisfy 
us most completely. The “your Father”? and “my Father” of Jesus 
is the one best assurance for the shadowed heart. 


III 


There is another, a tragic matter with which modern preaching 
seldom comes to grips. It is the prospect of ruin for our civilization and 
the possible disintegration of our planet. 

Over the centuries man has cherished a belief in the final triumph 
of good over evil. The foundation of this belief, in the Hebrew-Christian 
tradition, has been trust in providence. “Surely the wrath of man shall 
praise thee: the remainder of wrath shalt thou restrain,” says the psalmist. 
“We know that all things work together for good,” says the apostle. 
Jesus assures us that not one sparrow is forgotten before God and that 
we are of more value than many sparrows. He always spoke with a serene 
confidence that his mission would triumph on a scale world-wide. Our 
hymn writers, and poets like Tennyson and Browning, have brought the 
same comfort not only to our minds but deep into our emotions. In- 
numerable millions of men and women have held this candle of faith 
sheltered and alight against whatever winds of desolation swept their 
lives. Educators have foreseen salvation for the race in education, scien- 
tists in science, humanists in enlightened self-interest, theists in the inter- 
vention of God who shall ultimately order all things according to his 
benevolent and omnipotent will. 

Now, with the echoes of the “authorized insanity” of Bikini ringing 
in our ears, we begin to realize that our optimism has failed to take into 
account a significant fact which cannot be evaded: that man is a creature 
whose will to choose is free. Moral choice is at once his distinction ond 
his peril. Whoever or whatever brought him into being dowered him 
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with the inherent power to exalt or destroy himself. Tracing human 
history over the long backward reach of time, we find that no being, finite 
or infinite, has taken from him that inalienable birthright. If this be true, 
what is to prevent his self-damnation if this should prove to be his tragic 
preference? And since, by a law of life equally irrefragible, the innocent 
suffer with and because of the guilty, what assurance have we that our 
optimism once easy, now becoming increasingly uneasy, has anything more 
to support it than the baseless fabric of a dream? For this is no longer 
the age of the bow and arrow; it is the age of the shattering terror of 
atomic fission. With the fresh evidence of diabolism evinced over the 
last six years, where are the voices which shall rally us to new hope and 
confidence against the dread possibilities of tomorrow? 

As a boy I asked my father, a wise man, whether or not “the world 
was growing better.” He said it was, using the figure of a river by way 
of illustration. Humanity, he said, was at times all but stagnant, some- 
times eddied backward, nevertheless it moved forward always. Later 
I was to become familiar with Macaulay’s “A single breaker may recede, 
but the tide is evidently coming in,” Spencer’s “Progress, therefore, is 
not an accident... . it is a part of nature,” Whittier’s 


And step by step, since time began, 
I see the steady gain of man, 


and many similar opinions frequent in Victorian and even Edwardian 
literature. 

In 1905, some seventeen years after my father’s counsel, Henry 
Adams was writing his at that time unbelievable prediction: 


At the present rate of progression since 1600, it will not need another century 
or half-century to tip thought upside down. Law, in that case, would disappear 
as the theory of a priori principle and give place to force. Morality would be- 
come police. Explosives would reach cosmic violence. Disintegration would 
overcome integration. 

Where lies the truth? As Lincoln said, we cannot escape history. 

And the voices which are to rally us from despair, where are they 
and what shall they speak? From the pulpit we might expect two over- 
tones of comfort. The first would emphasize man’s recuperative power 
in the whole realm of feeling, thought, and action. He wanders far, 
yet more often than not comes stumbling home before the light in the 
window fades. He journeys cycle-wise from Dark Age to Renaissance. 
Now he rolls in the gutter, later aspires to the stars. Today he burns 
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witches, tomorrow lays down his life for an ideal. Today he bows 
before a wooden idol, tomorrow thrusts the “frozen music” of his spires 
toward thé skies. When the Christian Albanian, Scanderbeg, died in the 
fifteenth century after fighting the Turks successfully for many years, 
the Sultan exulted. “Asia and Europe are mine at last! Woe to 
Christendom! She has lost her sword and shield!” Which was not 
quite true. In 1867, Matthew Arnold heard the sea of faith: 

Retreating to the breath 

Of the night-wind, down the vast edges drear 

And naked shingles of the world. 
Six years later England was aglow with a revival of religion. Today 
there are some 737,000,000 persons who are known as Christians, or 
33-5 per cent of the population of the globe. That the darkest hour 
is just before the dawn has been proved true countless times in the past; 
shall it not still be true in years to come? Until it proves to be no 
longer true, this power of reversal and renewal gives a frame of refer- 
ence concerning which the men of the pupit might well tell us more. 
To many who can do no more than stretch lame hands of faith and grope, 
this message, elaborated, repeated, and emphasized would sound a bugle 
of courage for the ultimate victory. 

In addition to this the voice of hope for tomorrow must emphasize, 
as it has not yet done, that which is not only essential to right human 
relations but to the prevention of the complete disintegration of society, 
namely love. Not love as emotional affection necessarily, but as active, 
constructive good will together with utter charity. 

Love is central in the Hebrew-Christian tradition, for when Jesus 
gave the great commandment he was quoting from Leviticus. It is the 
core of right religion. It is nothing less than Henry Drummond de- 
clared it to be when he expounded the Pauline text, the greatest thing 
in the world. Granted that it is brought into a part of many sermons, 
that it is implicit or inferential in nearly all, how many sermons have 
you, gentle reader, heard in recent years in which this crown jewel of 
religion or one of its many facets is consistently presented throughout? 
Mercy, compassion, gentleness, kindness, courtesy which is love in littles, 
comradeship, self-denial, generosity, magnanimity — what themes are 
here for the magic touch of great preaching which sees the sermon as a 
form of sacred art and bows in reverence before the limitless possibilities 
of the spoken word when it sounds with imaginative power! 
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Not long since, a distinguished minister was asked to contribute 
a sermon on any aspect of Christian love to a collection of sermons on the 
same subject to be published in book form. He wrote in reply that while 
he would be honored in having his work represented he had “nothing 
worth while on the theme suggested.” 

A recent magazine article quotes Oswald Spengler’s pessimistic ut- 
terance concerning our age. “There is no question of prudent retreat 
or wise renunciation. Only dreamers believe there is a way out. Op- 
timism is cowardice.” 

But there is a way out; it is the way of love. 

The same magazine recalls the words of the Brothers de Goncourt 
in 1870: : 

They were saying that Berthelot had predicted that a hundred years from now, 
thanks to physical and chemical science, men would know of what the atom is 
constituted To all this we raised no objection, but we have the feeling 
that when this time comes in science, God with his white beard will come down 
to earth, swinging a bunch of keys, and will say to humanity, the way they say at 
five o’clock at the Salon, “Closing time, gentlemen.” 

Yet closing time can be indefinitely postponed: 

Earth might be fair, and all men glad and wise; 
Age after age their tragic empires rise, 

Built while they dream, and in that dreaming weep: 

Would man but wake from out his haunted sleep, 
Earth might be fair and all men glad and wise.’ 

Men of the pulpit, your hearers hunger and thirst for the per- 
vasive, definitive, passionate preaching of love. Because you fail us 
here, the sheep look up and are not fed. 

Some wary cleric who has had the patience to read thus far will 
be saying: “In contending for the existence of God and his goodness, 
in talking about the end of civilization would I not stir up more snakes 
than I killed?” 

Believe me, brother, these serpents of doubt are not torpid. They 
are already astir in the pew and in the street. Your job is to liquidate 
them. If you cannot, who can? 

You say that belief in the existence and goodness of God is a matter 
of faith, not of argument. You are partially right; faith, rightly 
grounded, can move mountains. But you seldom tell us how the inner 
resources of indefectible belief may be achieved. 


* Clifford Bax, “Turn back, O man, forswear thy foolish ways.” Permission for this quotation is 
given through A. D. Peters, London. 





Why Gregorian Chant? 


Vincent C. Donovan, O.P. 


An authority on Catholic liturgy interprets Gregorian chant— 
shows how it is designed to direct human emotions 
to the praise of God. 


I 


SucH A QUERY is a question about the nature of Divine worship 
as well as of this unique kind of music. Worship is the adoration, praise, 
thanksgiving, and petition which the creature gives the Creator. As 
man is composed of body and spirit, and is a social being as well as a 
person, worship, on his part, must be of such a kind as to stir his whole 
nature to acts of devotion. Since the fundamental difference between 
the Creator and his creatures is that God és Being, whereas man only 
has being or participates in it as the air of a bright day participates in the 
sun, so each person and humanity as a social unit are obliged to reach 
up to the Source of being through worship. 

This is not only a logical but a psychological necessity. For, despite 
the conflicts of modern theories of knowledge, it is a matter of objective 
observation and a practical principle of education that we proceed to 
what we do not know by means of what we do know. In other words, 
the mind abstracts the being of things from the sensual, concrete, par- 
ticular objects. The blind man, for example, knows nothing of color 
because the organs of sight by which the idea of color filters into his 
mind are diseased or dead. In like manner the human mind can know 
truth only through the medium of the senses. The emotions have to 
be appealed to if the mind is to be reached. The emotions can discolor 
the mind and so capture the will, which “follows the good understood,” 
as St. Augustine reminded us. It is the limitation of the human in- 
telligence that makes it so necessary “that we pray on beauty.” With- 
out it the human spirit will suffer in its sanity as the body, individual 
and social, from lack of hygiene and proper nourishment lacks health. 

This explains why St. Thomas Aquinas tells us that in adoration 
the principal object is devotion of mind and the secondary object is ex- 
terior devotion by corporal symbols; for the emotions, while they are 
energies, are more like sieves than reservoirs. This use of external 
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means to internal devotion is like whirling the airplane propeller to 
start the internal combustion of the motor. It is not because the mind 
apprehends God as enclosed and limited by some place that we worship 
Him in church, but because psychologically a definite place and a certain 
ritual are necessary for us. We praise God with our lips and with 
symbols not to manifest to Him, “the Searcher of hearts,” our concepts, 
but that our minds and hearts be elevated to the contemplation of Him, 
and that others, hearing and seeing, may be led to reverence Him. The 
Council of Trent stated the matter succinctly: “As human nature is 
so made that it is not easily elevated to meditation on things divine with- 
out exterior support, the pious and maternal Church has instituted 
certain rites, ceremonies, to the end that the spirit of the faithful be 
excited by these visible signs of religion and of piety to the contemplation 
of the higher mysteries.” 

Vocal praise, then, or any other aid to the rousing of the rational 
affection of man for God, is useful and fitting in Divine worship. 
Modern psychology has, through its patient researches, added new facts 
to support this logical principle. Just as different colors have different 
effects on the human temperament, so different tonalities, melodies, and 
rhythms can seduce a person or stir him to noble action. This is why 
St. Jerome warned us that in the music of worship not only should we 
sing less with the voice and more with the heart, but also that the place 
of worship was not a theater. The liturgy is not a spectacle for our 
entertainment or emotional indulgence but the drama whereby the wills 
of men can again participate in the great Action of God’s love. St. 
Augustine made the same distinction as the Greeks. The Greeks dig- 
nified as musica only what was from the inspiration of the gods and what 
was used for the cultivation of virtue. All other music was called 
amusia. Augustine implied this when he wrote: “when it happens to 
me that the singing moves me more than that which is sung, I confess 
myself penally to sin, and then I do not wish to hear the singing.” 
Vittoria emphasized the same principle: “Many evil and depraved men 
abuse music as an excitant in order to plunge into earthly delights, in- 
stead of raising themselves by means of it to the contemplation of God 
and of divine things The art of song should be entirely devoted 
to the aim and end for which it was originally intended, namely, to 
the praise of God.” 
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In view of all this the Church’s legislation has been as wise as it 
has been consistent and unwavering. She does not identify liturgical 
music with either good music or with religious music, though liturgical 
music obviously should be good as music and religious as to text. But 
to musical structure and textual content the liturgy adds the integrating 
principle of prayer. “The law of prayer is the law of song” in the 
Church’s public worship. Hence her establishment of Gregorian Chant 
as her official music, and consequently as the criterion by which to judge 
the liturgical fitness of any type of music or any particular composition. 
The fact, for example, that an “Ave Maria” is by Schubert or a “Panis 
Angelicus” by Franck does not make them liturgical, especially in view 
of their association with the concert hall. Wedding marches artistically 
good in A Midsummer Night’s Dream or in Lohengrin are, by inspira- 
tion and association, logically and artistically out of place in church. So 
the Church commands the restoration to general use of Gregorian Chant; 
she encourages the use by well-trained choirs of classic polyphony for 
certain parts of the liturgy; and she tolerates for these same parts mod- ~ 
ern music written in accordance with the principles and spirit of her 
oficial musical language. 

The qualities she requires in the music of worship explain the psy- 
chological effectiveness of Gregorian Chant. In the chant you find 
sanctity of tonality, consistency as to form, and umiversality as to rhythm. 
That is holy, for instance, which is without blemish and is consequently 
stable as to character. In contrast to the emotional color of the chro- 
matic scale, nature’s scale, the diatonic, has the clarity of sound reason 
and the stability of the laws of physics. The doctrinal texts, of which 
the melodies are the flowering, are constructed in the form of the classic 
cursus. But, according to their part in the liturgical drama, they are 
psalmodic, antiphonal, or responsorial. Their rhythm is the ordered 
movement of nature and of speech. From this we can appreciate what 
Ernest Bloch, the great modern composer, wrote me some years ago: 
“Gregorian Chant is the basis of all our music, and probably the greatest, 
the most ‘modern,’ the most beautiful music ever written. It is eternally 
young, because it is written by inward necessity. It will stay young 
and new when our so-called ‘modern music’ will have become obsolete.” 
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III 


The melodies thus “written by inward necessity” are the fruits 
of which the texts are the seeds. These texts are the revealed Word of 
God, and so teach doctrine. Insofar as the individual penetrates and 
accepts doctrine, his will is moved to bring his life into conformity 
with truth. The melodies of the chant not only follow the textual 
contours but lift up for us the ideas expressed by the texts. This proves 
not only that “song is sustained speech” (as said the old singing masters) 
but also that “prayer is spoken reason” (as St. Thomas affirmed). It 
is the function of reason to put things into order. In this act of worship 
life is to be restored to the Divine Order. This has always been the 
real meaning of “ritual” as of “morality.” The very word “ritual” 
(from the Hindu “rita,” meaning “order”) is a proof that even the 
pagans grasped in principle the need of sacramental prayer. 

Prayer was defined by St. John Damascene as the “elevation of 
mind and heart to: God.” Melodically the chant is prayer because it 
literally lifts up the voice so as to elevate the spirit. This is by ac- 
centuation in the classical, not modern, meaning. Today “accent” con- 
notes stress through force; in ancient days accent meant emphasis through 
elevation. The modern idea of accent is like football enthusiasts pulling 
the goal posts up after a game, and cracking the hero of the game over 
the head with them. But the very term “tonic accent” proves that the 
ancient idea was rather like the same enthusiasts lifting the hero on their 
shoulders above the crowd that all might see and admire. “Tonic” in 
this regard means that the syllable with the accent is a tone or more 
higher than the other syllables. In the same way that the tonic accent 
organizes syllables into the unity of a word, so the “oratoric accent” 
integrates words into a phrase. The “ministerial tune” of a monotonous 
line gives way to the undulating melody of intelligent and intelligible 
speech. 

This is further emphasized as far as the chant is concerned by the 
fact that because the text és the seed of the melody, Gregorian melodies 
are written according to the same basic principles as Cicero’s orations. 
Both in prose and in poetry the cursus was in use from about the fourth to 
the seventh century, when Gregorian composition enjoyed its golden 
era. This literary device of a pleasing cadence based on the accentual 
principle and the number of syllables in relation to it is the application 
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of the Biblical admonition, “In all things consider the end.” It is akin 
to the structure of the Psalms. Psalmody is, in fact, the foundation of 
the Gregorian forms. The psalm is a poem. Each verse has two rela- 
tively equal parts separated by a caesura which emphasizes the balance 
of thought in the parts of the verse. Each verse has musically a brief 
introduction, a reciting note, and mediant and final cadences. These 
cadences make the cursus and psalmody identical for practical purposes. 

The antiphonal and responsorial forms are only more elaborated 
examples of psalmodic structure. The antiphon is, in fact, a verse or 
part of the verse of a psalm. In the early days it was sung as a chorus 
by the people after each verse chanted by the clerics. This rumination 
extracted nourishment from the thematic idea thus reiterated. The re- 
sponsorial form was the further melodic embellishment. St. Augustine 
thus referred to the reason for the most florid of the chants: 


Jubilatio (huzzahing) is uttering not words but a glimpse without words: 
it is the cry of the soul expanding herself for gladness to her full capacity, an 
expression of feeling without any definite idea. ‘The exultation of a man in 
joy flies apart from any words that can be spoken and understood, and breaks 
into a cry jubilant without words, showing thereby that glad indeed is he, so 
full of gladness that his tongue cannot utter the nature thereof 
do we jubilate?> When we praise what cannot be uttered in words. 


Whatever the form (which depends on the part it plays in the 
liturgical drama) of the chant composition, it is always in the tonality 
of the diatonic scale. Though lacking the varied emotional color of the 
chromatic scale, the diatonic scale nevertheless compensates for this lack 
by giving the Gregorian modes (the order of arrangement about a tonic 
and a dominant note) a flexibility to idea and mood. It also lends a 
variety of emotional color to a unisonous song which surpasses that af- 
forded by harmony and counterpoint in modern music. There are eight 
scales instead of a major and minor; some of these eight scales are trans- 
posed to add to the variety. Thus not only by the subtle melodic 
nuances do the Gregorian melodies say what the words cannot, but by 
modal range they adapt themselves to every noble idea and emotion of 
which the human heart is capable. One writer says of this variety: “We 
ought not to assign to one church mode a joyful character and to another 
a sorrowful one; for in each there are bright and jubilant strains and 
each can be grave and mournful, but each produces these results in 
its own way.” 
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Rhythmically we have the integration of all these factors; hence 
the chant’s universality. Just as the melody is that of speech, and the 
tonality is that which is at the basis of ordered sound, so the chant 
rhythm is that of nature. The Greeks defined rhythm as “order in 
movement.” It orders the elements of time, which is “the measure of 
movement.” A pulsation or the duration of a sound is the unit of tonal 
measurement. This is simple time, and is the equivalent of an un- 
accented Latin syllable, or about the time of an eighth note. Two or 
three of these simple times equal one composed time. A composed time 
is also a simple rhythm or the movement of one or two sounds to a 
sound of repose. Each simple rhythm is either binary or ternary, since 
to have rhythm there must be at least one element of motion and one 
of rest, like taking one complete step in walking, or like the simple 
movement of the birds’ wings in flight. Two or three of these simple 
rhythms give us a composed rhythm. In this way a Gregorian com- 
position has always the symmetry essential to beauty. The patterns be- 
getting it are the natural time groups of one-two (like the pulse) and 
one-two-three (like breathing). By it we are to take in the atmosphere 
of heaven and to pulsate with Divine love. 


IV 


This ordered progress to an end is rich with suggestions for peace, 
which is “the tranquillity of order.” The Gregorian rhythmic principles 
transcribed into social principles could be applied with profit to the 
problems of our times. In fact, to effect this was the real reason Pius X 
issued his Motu Proprio on Sacred Music: it was to restore Christian 
principles to life by bringing men back to “the primary and indispensable 
source of the Christian spirit,” the Redemptive Act of Christ. 

In this scheme of social regeneration there is a hierarchy of values 
which must be co-ordinated and integrated. There is, first, the indi- 
vidual worth and dignity of the simple pulsation, the relative equality 
of which pulsations gives the majesty and serenity of the chant. In social 
terms this is the sanctity of the human personality and the application of 
the Golden Rule. Two or three of these pulsations make a melodic 
and rhythmic word known as a neum or a group. Socially it is the 
family. Two or three such groups combine to make an incise. This 
reminds us of the co-operation of citizens in a city. Two or three incises 
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constitute a member. In federal terms this is a state. The integration 
of two or three members through the oratorical accent give us a phrase. 
This represents socially the nation. Two or three phrases co-operate to 
create a composition. What a symphony we would have if international 
relations were such an organic unity! But this can come to pass only 
when members of society learn the social lessons latent in the chant. 

Each note, group, incise, member, and phrase has its own identity 
and its own contribution to make to the beauty of the whole. But the 
unity of the chant can be reflected in social relations and political life 
only when we remember that in the chant all the elements are ordered 
and animated by the ultimate and universal good, which is the whole. 
For the individual good depends upon its relation to the whole, and in 
seeking the good of the whole the individual achieves his own real good. 
The key to the success of this binary and ternary pattern of the chant, 
and of society, is the awesome fact: “Wherever two or three are gathered 
together in my Name, there I am in the midst of them.” 

Eusebius stated this practical purpose of the chant when he reminded 
us: “We sing God’s praises with living psaltery—for more pleasant and 
dear to God than any instrument is the harmony of the whole Chris- 
tian people, when in all the churches of Christ we sing psalms and hymns 
with harmonious minds and well-tuned hearts.” Augustine, in his 
Confessions, testified to the effectiveness of the chant in this regard. 
It was the chant at the Cathedral of Milan which moved him to tears 
that profited him. For, as St. John Chrysostom indicated: “Here no 
cithara is needed—no instrument. If thou willest thou can make thyself 
into an instrument, if thou mortifiest the flesh, and strivest with the 
body after beautiful harmony.” Thus to enter into the spirit of the 
chant is to fulfill the purpose as directly stated by the Church in her 
blessing of her liturgical singers: “See that what you sing with your 
mouth, you believe in your heart; and what you believe in your heart, 
prove in your conduct.” 








The Practical Consequences of 
Barthianism 
D. Ivan Dyxstra 


An evaluation of the religious temper and socio-ethical thinking which 
Barthianism produces. The author endeavors to look beyond 
abstract theological discussion to the essential issues. 


LET ME SET the limits of this essay. It is an approach to and an 
evaluation of Barthianism from the point of view of its practical issue 
in religious life and social thinking. This approach seems to me sig- 
nificant and necessary. Discussion of Barthianism has been rather weighted 
on the side of theological abstractness, and many have suspected that 
there is no real practical value in it at all. 

To evaluate this theology from the point of view of its practical 
results is a procedure which Barth does not appear to sanction in prin- 
ciple. His concern is with the origin, not the issue, of truth. It is 
irrelevant that one accepts or another rejects his position because its 
temper appeals or seems repulsive. The one question to ask is, “Is this 
true to the Bible?” However, this present approach to Barthianism 
will seem less remote from Barth’s own, when it is suggested that his 
position appeals as true, not simply because one finds it attractive, but 
because it inspires much the same temper which it may be the intention 
of the biblical revelation to inspire. 

Before we can give a satisfactory answer to the question of the prac- 
tical significance of Barthianism, it will be necessary to recall briefly its 
primary emphasis. I give this statement, not because knowledge of 
Barthianism may not be assumed, but only that there may be a common 
understanding of the position for purposes of this discussion. 

Barthianism is significant because of its conception of the paradoxical 
nature of Christian truth. This is not to be interpreted as meaning that 
a proposition is true because it is paradoxical, but rather that Christian 
truth is such that it can be stated only in terms of paradox. The paradox 
as such may be undesirable and reason may revolt against it; but another 
form of expression, as well as the attempt to resolve the paradox, con- 
stitutes an oversimplification of Christian truth. It is this paradoxical 
nature of Barth’s theology which is its essence and, I presume, its scandal. 

In general, the paradox is that of God’s complete self-identification 
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with and his complete self-differentiation from the channels of his self- 
revelation. This paradox has its root in the incarnation. The incarnation 
is God’s complete self-identification with a concrete person on the his- 
torical plane of existence. The identification is so complete that Jesus 
can say, “I and the Father are one,” and “He that hath seen me hath 
seen the Father.” But God is other than Jesus. That is recognized 
not only in the Trinitarian dogma, but reflected in the consciousness of 
Jesus who says, “I am come to do the will of him that sent me,” and 
wrestles with God in Gethsemane. God is immanent in Jesus Christ, 
yet not in such a way as not to remain at the same time transcendent. 
And this immanence and transcendence are not to be played off against 
each other so that we have a neatly cloven God who is partly immanent 
and partly transcendent. 

Similarly, God identifies himself with the church. That is the body 
of Christ, the extension of the incarnation. And the body of Christ, 
because it is body, means the concrete historical institution as it actually 
exists in the world. From this point of view, Barthianism informs a 
strongly ecclesiastical doctrine of the church. But there is a paradox. 
At the same time that we affirm God’s self-identification with the church 
we affirm his self-differentiation from it. Roman Catholicism has com- 
pletely identified God with the church, in its climactic dogma of papal 
infallibility, and has viciously repudiated any suspicion that the two 
ought to be differentiated. Protestant orthodoxy, too, must be con- 
stantly on its guard lest, despite its break with Catholic dogma, it fall 
into the same error, if not in theory then in practice. 

A further illustration of the paradox is found in Barth’s doctrine 
of the Scriptures. The Bible is God’s Word, by God’s act of self- 
identification with it. Not only part of the Bible but the whole Bible 
is God’s Word. It is not, as liberalism insisted, man’s word about God 
but God’s Word about himself. This divine character of the Bible 
cannot be proved or established by rational means. The question as to 
the divinity of the word can only be and always is determined by con- 
siderations which are beyond those of scholarship. There can be no 
argument with or answer to those who in this superintellectual area make 
the affirmation that the Bible is mot God’s Word. By the same token 
there can be no refutation of those who, in this area that lies beyond 
scholarship, affirm that this is God’s Word. But God’s Word is differ- 
entiated from the biblical word. The Bible is the actual channel of 
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God’s self-revelation, but it is only a channel. Failure to recognize this 
differentiation leads readily to the position that we do not need God 
because we have the Bible. The Bible then becomes little more than 
an amulet. And those who know the Bible become the infallibly authori- 
tative dispensers of truth and the administrators of its edicts, just as 
the infallibly authoritative pope becomes the dispenser, through the sac- 
raments, of God’s mercy and the vicar who transmits his commands for 
all areas of life. 

But where does all this leave us? Is this anything but a good 
vantage point from which we can convincingly damn all the evil and the 
good in the human enterprise? or anything but an attempt to render 
ourselves invulnerable because we affirm everything and deny nothing, 
and deny everything and affirm nothing? 

There are two areas that are profoundly affected by Barth’s approach. 
The first is that of the peculiar religious temper that it produces. The 
second is the area of socio-ethical thinking. 


I 


The temper that a doctrine inspires must be regarded as highly 
relevant in the consideration of its truth. It is not the sole test, but it 
is one that may not be ignored. We may affirm that every doctrine 
which leads easily to a vicious attitude must be suspect, no matter how 
logical or how “biblical” it may be. Christian doctrine has no more 
right to ignore the practical consequences of a particular position than a 
scientist has to hold himself irresponsible for the consequences of his 
discovery. 

The practical attitude inspired by Barthianism is, and must be, an 
attitude that combines obedience to God with an avoidance of self- 
centeredness. And that, as any candid investigation of the human heart 
and particularly of the Christian human heart will show, is one of the 
most exasperatingly elusive of all attitudes. Barthianism is calculated 
to inspire the theocentric attitude which is the opposite of the two forms 
of self-centeredness that forever dog the steps of man: the self-centered- 
ness, in the first place, that lives by its own whim and makes this a law 
unto itself, and the other self-centeredness that lives in obedience to 
God and because it does so claims for itself a dignity which is the pre- 
rogative of God alone. The perennial problem of religious attitude 
is the problem of finding a safe course between these two perversities. 
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And how difficult that problem is, is apparent at once from a quick 
glance at the twin depravities that are characteristic of any age in history. 

In the Old Testament two religious evils appear. On the one hand 
is atheism, which cuts itself loose from God, and on the other hand, 
idolatry, which is ultimately the worship of one’s self or of one’s “own.” 
The fact that idolatry is far more stringently condemned than atheism 
is due, we may be sure, not to the circumstance that atheism is less 
heinous than idolatry but to the fact that its inherent wickedness is so 
much more obvious than that of idolatry. Add to that the fact that 
the Old Testament is the story of the Hebrew religion, and there were 
few atheists in Israel. The Hebraic peril and problem is not that of 
atheism but that of idolatry. And this problem becomes difficult in direct 
proportion to the intensity of Israel’s awareness of her unique place in 
the divine scheme. 

In the New Testament these same twin evils are embodied re- 
spectively in the publicans and sinners and in the scribes and Pharisees. 
Jesus’? condemnation of the latter is far more severe than is his con- 
demnation of the publicans and sinners. But again, not because the latter 
are especially righteous in his sight. It is the scribes and Pharisees who 
bear the brunt of his denunciations, because they are sinners but pre- 
tend to be righteous, while the sinners are sinful and make no such 
pretense. It is this self-centeredness of the Pharisee that is the ever- 
present pitfall of the righteous and religious person. Pharisaism, it must 
be noted, is not so much a corruption of Hebraism as it is its natural 
culmination. 

These same twin evils of the religious spirit find expression in con- 
temporary life, although the situation now seems more complicated. 
At the risk of oversimplification, it may be ventured that the Old Testa- 
ment “atheist” and the New Testament “sinner” tradition is continued 
in contemporary humanism; while the Old Testament idolatry and the 
New Testament Pharisaism live on in dogmatic orthodoxy, both Catholic 
and Protestant. Or it is the secularist on the one hand and the bigot 
on the other. In politics it is the anarchist against the fascist. And the 
frightening thing about it is that the fall into the one or the other seems 
to be so appallingly inevitable. There is a further parallel between the 
present and the past. The denunciation of idolatry and Pharisaism was 
more pronounced than was the denunciation of atheism and sin. Is it, 
I should ask, a very much mistaken intuition of a mass of observers of 
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religion, both within the church and outside it, which passes severer 
judgment on the bigot than on the secularist? 

These are the two all-pervading evils. Sin crouches, frighteningly, 
at the door of every man’s life whether he be saint or sinner. Sin 
waits at the bottom of the ladder in the form of unrighteousness, but 
it also waits at the top of the ladder in the form of pride. Do we not 
owe a debt to Nietzsche with his merciless exposure of the potential pride 
of the humble man, and in another way to Sinclair Lewis with his merci- 
less puncturing of the pretensions of the “good” elements of a community, 
because they revealed how difficult is the escape from pride? It is in 
this context, too, that we must seek our only contemporary justification 
of the historic Augustinian-Calvinistic doctrine of total depravity. Cer- 
tainly there is an obvious difference between the righteous and the un- 
righteous. But by another standard of judgment, both are so tragically 
alike, because both are so demonically self-centered. 

It appears to me that Barth has laid a necessary doctrinal founda- 
tion for a religious attitude which escapes sinfulness without plunging 
into Pharisaism and Pharisaism without plunging into sinfulness. The 
whole tragic history of Christian life indicates how desperately somethng 
like that is needed. 

The doctrine of God who has revealed himself in a concrete way 
on the plane of history, together with the call to obedience to God in 
this revelation, is the doctrinal basis for the practical avoidance of sin- 
fulness. Human life is to be lived in submission to God. Human 
intelligence is to be judged by divine revelation. On the other hand, 
the doctrine of the otherness of God, who does not become automatically 
or statically identical with his concrete self-revelation, is the doctrinal 
basis for the practical avoidance of bigotry. The life lived in submission 
to God may not regard itself as divine. The mind that has absorbed 
the biblical word may not assume divine prerogative in the world. The 
churchman may not be the vicar of God. The Christian temperament, 
let it be said emphatically, is that of righteous humility and humble right- 
eousness, like that of one who, “though he possessed the nature of God, 
did not grasp at equality with God, but laid it aside to take on the nature 
of a slave, and become like other men” (Phil. 2:6-7). 

The significance of this position for the work of the Christian min- 
istry is a chapter by itself, but this much must be said. This ministry 
has been vitiated in two ways. It is tempted to be so certain of its 
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automatic authorization by God that it becomes incapable of meaningful 
self-identification with human need. That can scarcely be the ministry 
of him who was tempted in all things like as we are and can therefore 
be touched with the feeling of our infirmities. Or else that ministry 
is tempted to forget its divine roots and so to be engulfed by the desper- 
ation of the world. There is a story of a youthful escapade in the life 
of Franklin Pierce. With a companion, he returned at a late hour from 
a tavern, in a state of some instability. One slipped into a canal. The 
other tried vainly to rescue him. By one of those inexplicable mag- 
nanimities that drunken people sometimes display, the would-be rescuer 
decided at last to leap into the canal to keep the unfortunate victim com- 
pany. So both needed to be rescued. There is a ministry that so com- 
pletely identifies itself with the needy world that it loses its redeeming 
power. It is certainly a loose generalization to say so, but I must venture 
to say that the liberal pastor with his diminished awareness of the super- 
natural authentication of his office, has tended to overshadow his more 
orthodox brother in the quality of his mercy, while the orthodox minister, 
with his heightened sense of the divine roots of his ministry, has tended 
to overshadow his more liberal brother in the “lifting power” of his 
ministry. He who would minister must know a self-identification with 
God if he would speak to man with a redemptive power which belongs 
only to him who comes from beyond man’s disaster. Yet he must be 
capable of a simultaneous self-identification with man, standing with him 
where he stands, over against God, if you will, sharing his temptation 
and his agony and bearing his guilt on a cross. This is the practical 
miracle of the incarnation and the paradoxical challenge of the ministry. 


II 


Barthianism has a similarly profound effect on the socio-ethical think- 
ing of the churches. The effect is vastly more significant than one would 
suspect in view of the vociferous insistence that Barth could never con- 
sistently be anything but quietistic. His active support of the anti-Nazi 
democratic forces during the recent war should be sufficient to give the 
lie to the charge of quietism, whatever we may think of the particular 
form in which the activism found expression. It is important to re- 
member that the decision to take an active part in the conflict was made 
not despite his doctrinal position but in direct continuity with it. 

Those who draw the quietistic conclusion from Barth’s position make 
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the serious mistake of trying to escape his paradox by grasping one horn 
of the dilemma and ignoring the other. As we shall see, Christian 
life is lived in obedience to God, without presuming to claim that because 
it is obedient it is inherently divine. The fear of this latter presumptive- 
ness has often led men to conclude that the only safe course is that of 
quietism. If all righteous action leads men into the sin of pride, it is 
argued, perhaps they had better do nothing at all. The argument is 
perilously similar to that of the Romans, “Let us sin that grace may 
abound.” The sin is in the pride and not in the action. And it is pride 
that must go, not the activism. The quietist ignores completely that 
first characteristic of the Christian life: it is life lived in obedience to 
God. And this life of obedience is the opposite not only of action in 
defiance of God’s command, but of inaction in defiance of God’s command. 

Barth’s position is significant not first because of its effect upon the 
content or substance of ethical action but because of its effect upon the 
form of such action. It is not decisive as an answer to the question, What 
must we do? but it is decisive as an answer to the question, How, or in 
what spirit, must we do it? Here, it seems to me, is the major differ- 
ence between Christian and secular ethical thinking in Western civiliza- 
tion. Certainly Christianity alters the content of moral obligation. 
Christians de some things that non-Christians do not do. But this 
change is not by any means the only contribution of Christianity to ethics. 
In the larger area of ethical conduct in our civilization, there is no marked 
difference between the Christian life and the good life which has no 
specific contact with Christianity. The majority of the total ethical ac- 
tivities which make up a man’s life are the same whether he is a Christian 
or a secularist who acts in conformity with the average community stand- 
ard. That becomes evident in the circumstance that it is not easy to give 
a wholly convincing answer to the question, “What is the difference 
between the Christian and the non-Christian?” It is not easy because the 
moral content of the non-Christian and the Christian life is alike in more 
respects than it is different. 

The fact of the matter is that, while we certainly may not minimize 
the changes whieh Christianity has inspired in the ethical content of life, 
it produces an even more significant alteration in the spirit and motiva- 
tion of the action. The Christian will do relatively few things that the 
secular moral man will not do, but everything he does will be done dif- 
ferently because he is Christian. 
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The elaboration of this point involves a consideration of the paradox 
of Barthianism. Two things are involved in Christian morals. Christian 
action is, in the first place, action in obedience to God. That determines, 
obviously, to a greater or less extent, the content of ethics. We must 
do what God commands us to do. But that is not the only or primary 
significance of the statement. Not only must we do what God demands, 
but we must do it because he demands it, and for no other reason, unless 
that reason has about it the same uncompromising urgency that inheres 
in a divine command. That is to say that we must act with a clear sense 
of the absolute obligation which is involved in God’s having commanded it. 

This seems to me eminently biblical. The New Testament is in- 
sistent upon obedience to divine command. It indicates the Christian 
way of life. It tells us what we must and must not do. But even more 
significant is its insistence that Christian action is undertaken because God 
commands it. It is not merely moral conduct that is relevant: it is 
always a certain kind of moral conduct. It is moral action undertaken in 
obedience to God. New Testament ethics is not an affair between man 
and man but between God and man-and-man. The first command is that 
of love to God; the second that of love to the neighbor. But the second 
is vitiated when it is removed from the context of the first. The cup of 
water is given “in Jesus’ name.” ‘Wives, be in subjection to your hus- 
bands, as unto the Lord.” “Children, obey your parents in the Lord.” 
Christian ethical conduct is not merely that which is undertaken in con- 
formity with the divine command, but on the basis of the divine command. 

But there is a second consequence of Barthianism for ethics. To 
stop with the first is a fatal oversimplification. We act in obedience to 
the divine command. But as people who do that we may not suppose 
that therefore we are gods. Of course, the matter is not often put as 
bluntly as that. Perhaps there is nothing more than just a faint feeling 
that now that we have done his will we can begin to be chummy with 
God. Or, after the manner of the elder son in the parable of the prodigal, 
we presume to enter into conferences with God on the proper disposition 
of the young rascal who has thrown away his honor in a far country. 
And the tendency continues until we become the executors of his vengeance, 
the wagers of holy wars. And the thing does not appear iniquitous— 
until you see an Inquisition at work, or the burning of Servetus, or Salem 
witch-hunts, or a Spanish Civil War, or any of the ecclesiastical imperial- 
isms that mar both Catholic and Protestant history. 
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In this context it must be recalled that the whole mass of man’s 
moral achievement is at last wholly irrelevant to his salvation. We 
are saved, not by works, but we are justified by faith. And the only 
righteousness that is significant is a righteousness which is not our own. 

The moral problem is the problem of becoming morally godlike 
without thinking of ourselves as gods. How does Barth solve this most 
difficult problem? The first part of the solution is simple enough. All 
that is required is simple obedience to the commands which are partly 
implicit and partly explicit in the Bible and the life of Jesus. And this 
escape from unrighteousness, to some extent though not entirely, is within 
the reach of man. It is the escape from sin, as pride or unrighteousness, 
which is beyond his reach, simply because he can scarcely escape the one 
without falling into the other. The answer to the second part of the 
problem lies in the emphasis upon the otherness of God. God stands over 
against not merely the sinful man but also the righteous man. Progress 
from unrighteousness to righteousness does not alter the distance between 
God and man. There is, we may believe, an as yet inadequately defined 
difference between the God-sinner and the God-man relations. There 
is a hostility between God and the sinner which does not exist between 
God and the saint. It is unquestionably better to be a saint than a sinner. 
But the God-saint relation is always on the verge of erupting into hos- 
tility because the saint is always on the verge of seeking to usurp the 
divine prerogative. And perhaps even open hostility is preferable to an 
assumption of divine prerogatives. 

The same pattern of thinking that we have followed here is ap- 
plicable to social thinking. The Christian is under eternal compulsion to 
seek the realization of the Kingdom of God. But, as Reinhold Niebuhr 
so tirelessly reminds us, every historical actualization of the Kingdom 
of God is all but inevitably subject to this same evil of considering itself 
absolute, that is, a false absolute. Paul Tillich says the same thing when 
he speaks of the necessity of action “in a sacred void.” Action in obedience 
to God there must be—else the void becomes a demonic void. But all 
action must be action only in preparation for and expectation of the king- 
dom of God. 

Our contemporary ethical and social thinking has been ineffectual 
for two reasons. The churches have done fairly well in accepting the 
content of ethics as laid down by Jesus, though there is tragic contentment 
with a merely average adherence to the average moral standards of the 
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civic community. But we have all but ignored the other matter of the 
form of ethical conduct. Average Christian thinking has fallen into the 
error of Old and New Testament legalism in interpreting righteousness 
almost solely in terms of the substance of the action, ignoring the funda- 
mental concern of its motivating spirit. Half of the innocuousness of 
Christian moral and social thinking originates in our exaggerated emphasis 
on the content of ethical living while overlooking its form. 

The Christian does what he does because God has commanded it and 
for no other reason. The ethical and social programs of the churches 
have been enervated because they are based too much upon purely rela- 
tivistic and prudential considerations. Of course, relativistic and pru- 
dential ethical considerations are significant because they may panic us 
into doing what the divine command could not bring us to do, and because 
they provide a basis for appeal to non-Christian segments of society to 
work with Christians in the achievement of divine purposes. But these 
prudential considerations by themselves will never produce more than 
the prudential morality of “muddling along,” which is the despair of 
the prophet and the curse of the centuries. It takes something more 
than the prudential morality of a church to overcome the prudential 
immorality of the world. 

But this kind of absolutistic thinking faces the other possibility— 
which is so often more than just a possibility. The moral actor may 
become a god in his own eyes and the historical actualization of the King- 
dom of God may be identified with the Kingdom of God. How will 
Barth’s democracies avoid the tragic possibility that they may usurp the 
place of God after they have demonstrated their power in destroying 
Nazism which would usurp the place of God? The present course of 
Allied thinking would seem to indicate a pessimistic answer. 

How baffling the moral problem is will become apparent in any 
analysis of the elements invoved in Barth’s decisions regarding war. 
Granted for the moment his contention that Nazism was clearly and 
uniquely, in a sense in which its opponents were not, an absolutist power 
bent on displacing God. Barth—and every Christian—must choose be- 
tween opposing and refusing to oppose. Refusal would aid the Nazi 
program, the program, by definition, of the evil one. It is not a long 
stride from the assertion that he was deliberately aiding the devil to 
the assertion that he was one. The decision to oppose Nazism meant 
aligning himself with the only powers that possessed the physical power 
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to stop the Nazi march: the Western democracies, since there are no 
specifically Christian agencies for the physical destruction of evil that 
works through physical agencies. But in their triumph the Western 
democracies are now running the grave peril of absolutist pretensions for 
themselves. So Barth runs the risk of identifying himself with those 
who would usurp the place of God—of making himself a god. 

And if that is the choice—a choice, namely, between being God 
or devil, what is one to choose? One is as wicked as the other, if the 
biblical witness means anything. This real dilemma is more or less 
obviously involved in every moral decision. The only justifiable 
basis for Barth’s donning of the uniform must be his faith that the Allies 
can crush Nazism without moving along the road to self-deification. And 
this faith is precarious enough at best. The basis for pacifism in that con- 
crete situation is not the divine injunction to love. (Love may be just 
as much the motivation of the militarist as of the pacifist.) Pacifism is 
based rather on a double recognition: first, that it is impossible to avoid 
a new Allied absolutism, and second, that it is possible to combat Nazism 
by other and better means than the use of the sword—for instance, by 
the consecrated assumption of responsibility for ruthless eradication of 
the underlying tensions which bred Nazism and will breed it again. To 
choose action in the hope of avoiding a false absolutism or inaction 
in the hope of avoiding unrighteousness are equally perilous. It is the 
pressing task of Christian ethics to discover another kind of action which 
is more likely to avoid both. This task is rendered doubly difficult at 
the moment because (with notable exceptions which give rise to a fervent 
hope and a substantial faith that the church may find the way) the 
churches have either identified themselves so totally with the absolutist 
activities of the democracies that everything they may undertake now will 
be suspected of being in the tradition of this identification—or else they 
have so isolated themselves from the basic task of social redemption of 
their world, that they will be forever suspected of being ethically and 
socially irrelevant. 
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Worship" 


Roy J. Henpricks 


Nature and aims of different types of worship discussed— 
real worship, the author holds, 1s God- 
centered and objective. 


THE PURPOSE of this paper is to present certain aspects of the ex- 
perience of worship and to indicate the beginning of a background philos- 
ophy for those who seek to lead others in worship. Surely no phase 
of the real life of the Christian community is more important than is 
worship, none more woefully neglected, none more poorly understood, 
and none more inadequately used by so many leaders both lay and clerical. 
We do not, however, undertake with this attempt to exhaust either the 
subject or the reader; we simply strive to rethink and reconsider the 
meaning and purpose of worship. So we ask, first of all: why does 


man worship? 
P I. Wuy Doers Man Worsuip? 


1. The Creaturehood of Man. “We worship that we may think 
God’s thoughts after him—not only after him but with him,” said Kepler. 
This is the testimony common to those who aspire to some kind of union 
with God. The self wills to be one with the Cosmos. As Augustine 
confesses, the Creator has put in man a restlessness and a dissatisfaction 
with himself and with life as it is, so that man can find rest only in his 
perfect Lover, and in nothing else: 

Great art thou, O Lord, and greatly to be praised; great is thy power, and 
of thy wisdom there is no end. And man, being part of thy creation, desires to 
praise thee—man, who bears about with him his mortality, the witness of his sin, 
even the witness that thou “resisteth the proud”—yet man, this part of thy Creation, 


desires to praise thee. Thou movest us to delight in praising thee; for thou 
hast formed us for thyself, and our hearts are restless until they find rest in thee.’ 


There is a recognition here that God is the Creator of all things. 
As Coleridge put it, “the dear God who loveth us, he made and 
loveth all.” It behooves man as creature to join the song of creation 
in praise of its God. “The heavens declare the glory of God, the firma- 


“This is a revision of “The Life of Prayer and the Life of Action,” one of the winning articles 
for the 1944-45 Religious Club Contest, delivered before the Lower Naugatuck Valley Clergy Club, while 
the writer was pastor of the Shelton Church, Shelton, Conn. 


*Confessions of St. Augustine, p. 1. 
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ment sheweth his handiwork; day unto day uttereth speech, and night 
unto night sheweth knowledge.”* “Let everything that hath breath 
praise the Lord.”* Meland writes that “man at worship is man respond- 
ing praisingly, gratefully, fearfully, yet devotedly, to the Great Source 
of Life.” * 

In the creatures of this world, in all created things, in the beauty and 
rhythm of life, in the order and constancy of nature, in “seasons of the 
spirit,” in moments of deep insight and revelation, in the awareness of 
God in the events of time, man becomes aware of God and responds to 
him in reverence and awe. As a creature, man also sees God in the ugly 
places of life, in disharmony and in chaos, in times of “dryness,” in mo- 
ments of pessimism and doubt, in the uncertainties and perplexities of 
life and time. Man again, as creature, responds to God in worship— 
a spontaneous, instinctive response, “deep, elemental, and appreciative.” 

2. The naturalness of prayer. Primitive man (so-called) doubtless 
would not need to say, “Teach us to pray.” He would simply pray. 
This is because the emotional life of primitive man is far more sensitive 
and unrestrained than is our life. Heiler points out that there is a certain 
undisguised egoism, a sincere and childlike faith, a “pouring out of the 
heart before God.” With no reserve, prayer ranges all the way from 
complaint and scolding to ecstasy and praise. The entire range of human 
emotions is like a rushing torrent, poured forth. Fear and hope, hate 
and love, trust and doubt, trembling and confidence, are all gathered up 
into a feeling of awe. Primitive man recognizes his complete dependence 
upon the higher powers. So he asks, he intercedes, he complains, he 
cajoles, he praises, he communes, he cries and prays to the “power.” 

In famine and in drought, in lightning and in storm, in disease and 
in pestilence, in the attacks of enemies, he prays for help. Whenever the 
primary needs of life are threatened, man instinctively prays. In a mo- 
mentary and immediate need there is a cry for succor. To be sure, the 
prayer of primitive man also grows out of a “community” of feeling, 
a concern for or identity with others. There is also an expression of 
gratitude and ecstasy in some primitive prayer. It is historically sig- 
nificant that the Christian community still observes certain days of ancient 
“celebration,” one of the oldest of which is found in many cultures, 
notably the Chinese and Jewish, the ancient Feast of Harvest. 


* Psalms 19: 1. “Meland, Bernard: Modern Man’s Worship, p. 32. 
* Psalms 150: 6. 
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In general, modern man, who is still primitive man in many of his 
basic needs and primary emotions and characteristic responses, prays freely 
for the protection of life, for plenty of food and drink, the increase of 
flocks and herds and children, and “good luck” in all undertakings. 

3. The compulsory nature of prophetic prayer. Another manifesta- 
tion of prayer is that of the prophetic experience. Man is compelled to 
pray, not so much by an inner yearning as by the fact that God speaks 
suddenly to him when he is unprepared. Whereas in the mystical ex- 
perience the soul wills to commune with God, in prophetic experience 
God stands unexpectedly and boldly at the threshold of the heart. Some 
outward or inner compulsion lays hold of the sensitive soul. In the Old 
Testament story of the call of Moses this is clearly seen. Moses is at 
once confronted by a burning bush and the presence of God. God speaks; 
Moses speaks, freely, frankly, in the manner of a contrary child. He is 
represented as arguing with God: “Who am I?” “What shall I say?” 
“But, behold, they will not believe me.” “O my Lord, I am not elo- 
quent.” ° 

Likewise, Amos speaks under the pressure of inward compulsion. 
Seeing the calamity coming upon his nation he cries out, “O Jahweh, 
cease!”? Jeremiah, unwilling to heed the call to be a prophet, in face 
of his own weakness and the demands of the task, entreats, “Oh, Lord 
God! Behold, I know not how to speak.”*® And Jesus, foreseeing the 
inevitable consequences of his fate, “began to be greatly amazed and 
sore troubled.” In agony he utters, “O my Father, if it be possible 
let this cup pass away from me.” From the depths of apparent defeat 
and despair, he groans on the Cross, “My God, my God, why hast 
thou forsaken me?” Paul, harassed by the “thorn in the flesh,” be- 
seeches the Lord again and again for deliverance. 

The compulsion to pray is born, also, out of a community feeling. 
The prophets suffer intensely in the wrongs and punishment of the 
people. They intercede for their people, imploring forgiveness and 
restoration. Moses prays, “If thou wilt forgive their sin—and if not, 
blot me, I pray thee, out of thy book.”* This feeling of community can 
also be seen in the New Testament in the experience of our Lord, Stephen, 
and Paul. Jesus speaks from the cross from an inner compulsion, “Father, 
forgive them, for they know not what they do.” Stephen, by his own 


* Exodus: chapters 3 and 4. * Exodus 32:32. 
* Jeremiah 1:6. 
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people stoned to the point of death, whispers at last, “Lay not this sin 
to their charge.” Paul, out of deep concern for his brethren prays, “For 
this cause I bow my knees unto the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ... . .” 

The prophet prays because of “a concern,” a sympathetic feeling, 
for his people. He is confident and hopeful that God can and will rescue 
individuals and the entire nation in some way. There is complete 
dependence upon God for all things. In all things, great and small, in 
success and in misfortune, in daily life and in the temple, everywhere and 
always, the Lord is Lord of all and determines all that happens. There 
is a vital feeling of dependence upon God, and of bold nearness to him. 

4. The social nature of prayer. “To be a human being—that means 
to pray.” Man prays that he may live more effectively as a person. 
Professor Guy Tawney has expressed it in this way: 

Worship is like a breathing spell in a long or arduous foot race, or the hour 
of roll call in a prolonged and hard-fought battle. It is altogether indispensable 
to sane and wholesome living. It is important enough in life to warrant the 
making of classical temples and Gothic cathedrals. It is indeed so important 
that one finds oneself sometimes wondering how any of us can afford to do 
anything but educate ourselves in this art. To be effectively a person and thereby 
to help others to be persons is the sum of the abiding satisfactions of life. Wor- 


ship in the sense of this aim is natural and necessary, and in the great community 
all mature men worship.® 


The stress and strain of life is so great, the will to live is so strong, and 
the freeing and strengthening power of worship so wonderful, that 
mature men worship because they want to be effective as men. 

5. The psychological basis of worship. There is, also, a psycho- 
logical need which drives man to worship. Overtaken by fatigue of mind 
and body, by the consciousness that he has no place else to go, man is 
driven to his knees: 

O God of peace, we turn aside from an unquiet world, seeking rest for our 
spirits and light for our thoughts. We bring our work to be sanctified, our wounds 
to be healed, our sins to be forgiven, our hopes to be renewed, our better selves to 
be quickened. O thou in whom there is harmony, silence the discords of our lives. 
Thou whose greatness is beyond our utmost thought, lift us above our common 
littleness; send visions of the beauty that is in thy world, of the love that is in thee, 
and of the good that may be in us, through Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen. 


It is through worship that we gain a sense of perspective. Things are 
seen in their true light. Man’s relation to man and to the larger com- 
munity, man’s relation to God and to the world, are seen, though 


* Quoted in Von Ogden Vogt, Modern Worship, p. 2. 
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“through a glass darkly,” yet under the aspect of eternity. In worship 
“my fever is gone,” “. . . . my troubles are but pebbles on the road 
... « big’ things become small, and small things become great.”°® Per- 
sons are valued for what they are, creatures and sons of God. Work 
is seen for what it is. For one brief moment man is freed from his 
slavish hold on life. The firm grip man has upon things is released; 
his handful of possessions is weighed again in the scales of God. 

In a sense, high worship follows the rhythms of life. This is seen 
clearly in the seasonal worship of nature worshipers and in the mystical 
worship of the mystery cults. The Christian festivals of Christmas and 
Easter, particular celebrations and holidays such as Thanksgiving Day, 
Labor Day, Memorial Day, Armistice, and the like, are evidence of a 
kind of rhythmic pattern. The arrangement of the Christian year, though 
at times stilted and forced, is in part the recognition of certain “seasons 
of the Spirit.” 

In the crises of life and in events fraught with suprahuman meaning, 
worship is called forth like music at the touch of a master’s bow. At 
such times when eternity shines through, men worship wholeheartedly. 
When new life is given in the birth of a child, when the self surrenders 
its will to the will of the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, when a 
man and woman solemnly pledge themselves in loyalty to each other 
under God, when the Lord’s Supper is celebrated by the Christian 
community, when life is dedicated to significant work, when the soul 
“puts off this mortality”—in these events worship is vital and real. The 
‘Catholic celebrates many of these high moments of life through the sac- 
raments, which are to some degree based upon psychological events of 
the human body and soul. It may be more accurate to say that the 
sacraments are a “means of conveying grace and meaning to the soul- 
shaking events of life.” It seems to the human heart that God breaks 
through life more fully at certain times. Thus it is that Vogt suggests 
that worship in the main is the celebration of life, all of life. “To praise 
and celebrate life, not merely this good fortune or delivery from this 
distress, but the memory of all things, the hope of all things, life entire 
and complete, to praise God and to celebrate his goodness, that is wor- 
ship.” 10 

Dr. W. E. Hocking describes the psychological need in this way: 
“Life moves in alternating rhythms: one works, then relaxes, goes off away 


* Walter Rauschenbusch, The Little Gate to God. * Von Ogden Vogt, Modern Worship, p. 7. 
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to get perspective, reinforced nerves, renewed enthusiasm. Worship 
is the attempt to put distance between ourselves and the tangled situ- 
ation.” ™ 

Hocking has given a classical description of this alternating rhythm. 
In the midst of working and thinking and willing there comes a certain 
dissatisfaction and overstrain. Life ceases to be worth living. “Into 
the midst of effort, dutiful and otherwise, there must fall soon or late 
a sense of the aimlessness of work, a question and denial of worth- 
whileness, a consciousness of moral wear and tear in the determined 
pursuit of objects whose value is not wholly convincing.” ** Therefore, 
a need arises for the recovery of sincerity and spiritual poise. Action 
is reversed and attention is given to some object which is convincing 
without any effort. Thus it is that wholesome forms of enjoyment meet 
this need, pleasure, recreation, friendship, beauty, companionship of 
men and women—“all check the outgoing of moral effort and ambition.” 

To paraphrase further Hocking’s argument: in all action there 
is a self-defeating tendency. Effort produces the opposite of what it 
aims at. Blindness results from the strain to see, loss of control from 
extreme self-consciousness, a life of narrow moralism from overscrupulous 
morality. Also in the realm of the will, “we pursue some total good 
under shapes and by means which are inadequate to it, or partly false to 
it. There are times in which we must reject what we have done.” 

This is simply a fact! It is so largely because man is finite, by the 
fact that man is as he is, a creature with “soul and body, who appears 
in space, and seeks to work out his destiny in time.” Man is a creator 
in a sense, but he is always a creature. Man can never create life; yet 
he treats life as though it were his exclusive right and property. 

Furthermore, in all that we do we assume that our standards are 
adequate and that we know what we want. We get taken up with an 
object, fascinated by it at first, then assimilated to it. Thereby we be- 
come partial. The objects we pursue are partial, we are partial. We 
look upon the objects of our pursuit as though they were absolute, real, 
and good in themselves. ‘We are in the dilemma of not being willing 
to lose anything, and not being satisfied in gaining anything.” 

We are forever occupied with pieces and moments of experience. 
Sin is making the partial into the whole and the relative into the ab- 
solute. The only release from this is to move in alternating rhythms. 


™ Hocking, W. E., The Meaning of God in Human Experience, p. 411. 
* Ibid., pp. 414ff. 
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“The archer hitteth the target, partly by pulling, partly by letting go; 
the boatsman reacheth the landing, partly by pulling, partly by letting 
go. 99 18 

Man must worship, for he constantly gets in his own way and de- 
feats his own work. Man must abandon his artificial self and “revert 
to the whole.” As Evelyn Underhill says in her opening chapter of 
Worship, “The creature gives up his inveterate self-occupation.” 

It is not because life is not one that this is true. All things are 
one. Yet there is a fundamental dualism and often pluralism in the 
necessities of conduct. Reflection and action belong together but we 
cannot engage in both at once with success. In worship all partial loves 
are subordinated. One seeks to recover the natural vigor of the “whole 
idea.” Logically, work and worship belong together; psychologically, 
they fall apart. When one worships he assigns the parts their place in 
regaining the whole. 


II. THe Nature or WorsuHip 


1. Objective and subjective worship. Waving postulated some of 
the reasons why man worships, let us enquire further into the nature of 
the act of worship. Much has been written on the subjective and the 
objective aspect of worship. It is difficult to define the terms, and 
practically impossible to separate one from the other. They are closely 
related and are found together. It is more helpful and probably more 
accurate to describe certain acts of worship as more or less subjective 
in character, and others, more or less objective. From a practical point 
of view we may look at it in this perhaps obvious way: subjective wor- 
ship is subject-centered, while objective worship is object-centered. 

2. Types of subjective worship. Subjective worship may be (a) in- 
tellectual, or (b) emotional. 

In the first instance, in “subjective intellectual” worship, the wor- 
shiper “knows himself,” knows the direction his thought is taking, and 
he moves step by step in a thought progression. He may if he is a psy- 
chologist analyze the experience as he proceeds. Wieman suggests that 
“worship is problem-solving.” ** If he is a philosopher, the worshiper 
may define and qualify, debate and reason as he participates in worship. 
If he is a humanist, the subject may think on the Great Man or on the 
Body Politic. In other words, worship may become simply a kind of 


* Quoted by Hocking from an Egyptian proverb. 
“Henry Nelson Wieman, Methods of Private Religious Living. 
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thought process, an elevated discusison between a man’s higher thoughts 
and nobler aims. “God may or may not be present.” The experience 
of worship begins and does not move far outside attention upon the sub- 
ject. In a sense, the subject seeks to lift himself by his own bootstraps, 
He is a “healthy soul,” and his characteristic gesture in worship is to 
stand upright and to stare straight on. 

Another form of subjective worship is that which is an expression 
of or seeks to elicit sentimental hopes, wishes, and desires. The ex- 
perience of worship is merely a means of getting at the feeling-life of the 
subject. Certain expressions of evangelical Christianity are of this type. 
It is this phenomenon which Sperry criticizes so ruthlessly. He points 
out that in much Protestant worship the attitude of the leader of wor- 
ship, the participation of the congregation, and the parts of the order 
of worship itself are all too highly individualistic, too personal, and too 
sentimental.”** 

The mystical experience may be largely subjective also. Theo- 
retically the mystic seeks union with God, but practically, continuous 
attention may be thrown upon the subject. So that it may be that the 
mystic spends all his time climbing his own ladder, not Jacob’s, and his 
does not reach the sky. 

3. Characteristics of subjective worship. In each aspect of sub- 
jective worship, intellectual or emotional, worship is largely utilitarian 
in character. It is a “psychological aid” to get a man where he ought 
to be or desires to be. It is a means of self-analysis, or a means for 
making up the mind, or for commitment, or for self-betterment. At 
best it is a sort of moral tonic. There is little worship for its own sake. 

Such worship is largely nontheological. The chief end of man 
seems to be to glorify man, either intentionally or unintentionally. The 
“healthy soul” is aware that he glorifies man; the “sick soul” may also 
glorify man by enjoying his poor estate. 

Attention is mainly or entirely upon the subject. It is “I” and 
“me,” “I” and “me.” Not for a moment does the subject forget him- 
self. The touchstone for the experience or act of worship is: How do 
I feel? What do I think? What effect is this having upon me? There 
is a marked feeling of adequacy and self-sufficiency, a captain-of-my- 
soul, an “Excelsior!” attitude, which directs all attention upon the sub- 
ject. This type of worship has for most people no moving effect upon 


* Willard A. Sperry, Reality in Worship. 
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the senses and the will. It is about as successful as a goose is in trying 
to guide and control a flock of little chickens. 

Two qualifying considerations are necessary at this point: what of 
the immanence of God in nature and in man, and what of the subjective 
quality of the Inner Light? 

It is of the nature of God, we believe, to work in man and in nature. 
“Immanence” is the term we use in an attempt to define the operational 
character of God. “The Spirit worketh in us,” as Paul says. And in 
the prologue of the Gospel of John the writer speaks of “the light that 
lighteth every man that cometh into the world.” But man as subject, 
whose thoughts and deeds are of darkness, not of light, dare not identify 
himself with the Source of light. The light which man has “beareth 
witness to that Light,” but the light he does not have is of his own evil 
doing. As to the “Inner Light” experience of Quaker worship, this 
experience is different from the subjective turning upon oneself; the 
Quaker generally recognizes dependence upon total reality, reality which 
breaks through man’s limitations and darkness. 

As to feeling in nature “a presence that disturbs me with the joy 
of elevated thought,” that presence has for the Christian objective reality. 
Christian worship and nature worship differ radically at this point. An 
ironical remark has been made concerning youth camps and summer 
conferences to the effect that these sentimental nature-lovers make con- 
tinual prayer to “the Great Cosmic Buzz.” There is a great deal of 
difference in saying “O Spirit of the Lake” or “O Beech Tree,” and 
hearing St. Francis say, “Praised be my Lord” for all the creatures 
and works of nature—for our brother the Sun, for our brother Moon 
and for the Stars, for our brother Wind, and for Air and Cloud, for 
our sister Water, for our brother Fire, for our mother Earth, for our 
sister Death. “Praise ye and bless the Lord, and give thanks unto him 
and serve him with great humility.” One, the worship of nature, is 
pantheistic; the other, the worship of nature’s God, is monotheistic. Miss 
Underhill calls the first “a mere sentimental enjoyment of pious pan- 
theism,” the second, a recognition of God in and through nature. 

4. Objective worship. In contrast to this subjective aspect of wor- 
ship is the objective worship of God. Attention is upon the wholly and 
holy other, “the mysterium tremendum” as Rudolf Otto calls it. Wor- 
ship begins in adoration and praise of a transcendent Power. The subject 
seeks to worship the Being who is like and yet so unlike himself. God 
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is near, though other; he is distinct from all finiteness of existence, yet 
not separate from life. Reverence, awe, humility, fill the heart of the 
subject as he stands before his God. 

Man is attracted then repelled, attracted again and repelled by the 
Great Being. Worship becomes a transaction, an intercourse between 
man and God. Something tremendous transpires. In praise and adora- 
tion the subject loses himself in the greatness of God. As a creature, 
a “son of God,” as a “child of your Father in Heaven,” man worships. 
The initial and natural response of the creature is, “Our Father who art 
in heaven, hallowed be thy name.” If there is a love of reason, it is 
not now a love of reason for its own sake; if there is a love of nature, 
it is not for its own sake; if there is a love of aesthetics, or of things, 
or of any good, nothing now is loved apart from God. All things are 
seen in God. 

There is the recognition of reality here outside and apart from the 
subject. The reality of God is not dependent upon the religious senti- 
ment of the worshiper. Whereas in subjective worship the leader and 
the group determine the mood and character of the worship, theoretically 
nothing can ever affect objective worship. There may be no worshipers 
present besides the priest at a given hour and in a given place, but the 
grace of God is no less real. It may be the participants do not participate, 
pay no heed and the like, but the grace and power of God’s working is 
going on just the same. There is a validity in objective worship which 
is independent of receptive subjects. 

A certain kind of objectivity in worship is achieved in the Catholic 
Church. The pageantry, the clerical garments, the architecture, the 
symbolism, the ritual office, the language of the service, and the conduct 
of the priest all focus on the objective and impersonal worship of God. 
(It should be said, however, that worship is not necessarily objective 
when it is obscure, or real because it is cast in a certain mold.) The ideal 
is doubtless to glorify God—but the actual results may be a glorified 
priesthood or a glorified church. Tradition, authoritarianism, ecclesi- 
asticism, and institutionalism, together with the fear, ignorance, and 
credulity of the devotees, all these can be mixed up with acclaimed ob- 
jectivity. Nevertheless, the Mass does appear to be an objective trans- 
action between between God and man. Something happens! Perhaps 
not so much happens as is claimed, but surely there is more than empty 
show. 
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There is also a great deal of objectivity in the Anglican service and 
order of worship. A beautiful expression of this type of worship is the 
Te Deum or the Gloria in Excelsis. ‘We praise thee, O God; we 
glorify thee, we give thanks unto thee.” 

What are the chief characteristics of objective worship? 

Objective worship is theocentric in intention, although in practice 
it is often Christocentric. The Jewish ideal, however, is contained in 
the law which our Lord is said to have repeated during his temptation 
in the wilderness, “Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God and him only 
shalt thou serve.” Or, as it is stated in the catechism, “The chief end 
of man is to glorify God and to enjoy him forever.” 

There is an element of uselessness in such worship. Worship is a 
means, but not altogether a means. Certainly it is not a means to man’s 
own glory and satisfaction. There is glory and joy in the worship of 
the “Lord who made heaven and earth.” There is enjoyment here 
that is not directly concerned with the welfare of the one who worships. 

There are subjective effects on the communicant who engages in such 
worship, perhaps greater than the effects of a purely subjective experience, 
but the effects come by indirection. For instance, confession is for many 
more real and more thoroughgoing if the worshiper through praise and 
adoration has his rapt attention directed on the “Holy One”; more so 
than if one says to a group of friends in a discussion, “Let’s all confess 
our sins.” The reason is, of course, that one is confronted by some One, 
some Being who is ever over and against us, all-powerful, like yet un- 
like us, our Source and End, yet one whom we ever try to displace. The 
subjective and the objective aspects of worship cannot be easily separated. 
They are interwoven into a pattern of the whole. There is always in- 
teraction between the subject and the object, and relationship, direct 
or indirect. The qualifying measure is largely one of degree. 

One of the most beautiful and wonderful experiences of the worship 
of God is described by Isaiah in his visit to the temple. Perhaps we force 
the description when we seek to build an order of worship upon it, and 
we may read into it by interpretation more than is there. And yet 
that temple vision seems to describe what we feebly struggle for. Be- 
cause of the paucity of our experience perhaps, we turn to one who has, 
as it were, made the journey. The story itself is more chaste and con- 
vincing as it stands than any attempt to enlarge upon it could be. Here 
is the epitome of what does and should happen to him who worships. 
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Isaiah went to the temple as doubtless was his custom to worship 
God. It was on an ordinary day, in the year that his king died (he after- 
ward remembered). Something happened, he knew not ow, but in a 
moment, suddenly he had a Vision of God. Angels veiled in rising smoke, 
a sense of wonder and power, a feeling of littleness at the greatness of 
this Vision, all conjoined; and a voice said: “Holy, holy, holy, Lord 
God of Hosts. Heaven and earth are full of thy glory.” With the 
overpowering sense of the otherness and holiness of God, Isaiah cried 
out: “Woe is me, for I am undone. I am a man of unclean lips and 
I dwell in the midst of an unclean people.” 

Then this great God provided a way of reconciling this man, a 
creature of his own handiwork, to himself. He purged the tongue and 
heart of the worshiper by his grace and mercy so that the fallen could 
be lifted up again and the lost restored. The Voice then asked, “Who 
will go for us? and whom shall I send?” To which the worshiper, 
cleansed and reconciled, replied, “Here am I, send me.” 


III]. WHat Man WorsuHips 


1. Man against God. Not often is the Vision of God given in such 
vividness and measure as in the case of Isaiah. Yet every man worships 
something. We all “give our lives away” for something we value above 
all else. Either by explicit action or implicit pursuit, consciously or 
unconsciously we worship something. Most men will say that they be- 
lieve in God, and a great number say that they worship God. But is 
this so? Is it true that God is above all else the supreme object of our 
devotion? Is he the goal of life; is he the object of love; is he the 
Value than which there is nothing more valuable? We may say so in 
thoughtless moments or in rare flashes of insight, but we are not serious 
about it. For if we are confronted at any given time with the question, 
“Are you praising God through your action?” we would have to laugh 
or to blush in shame and say, “No, I am ignoring him.” God is not 
he whom we adore; he is, as Kennedy suggests, “the God whom we 
ignore!” 

2. Polytheism in modern life. What we worship most of the 
time is things, partial objects and divided truths. We worship pleasure 
and feeling, we honor supremely ourselves, our family, our state. We 
want to gain a few things and to hold them. Things are what we value. 
Comforts and ease in life, our work, our knowledge, our achievements, 
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these we give homage to, these we “worth-ship.” As Gordon Bottomley 
has it, “Your worship is your furnaces . . . . your vision is machines for 
making more machines.” We are not much concerned about the Vision 
of God.. The promise has been made by one who knew that only “the 
pure in heart shall see God.” It is precisely because we are not single 
in heart that we do not seek the Vision of God. To attain to the “beatific 
vision” requires a discipline which we are unwilling to enter. There is 
a subjection of the body, of the mind, and of the will to the Universal 
God which holds for man a remote, and at best a temporary interest. 
For the most part, man still retains and worships many gods. “Hear, 
O Israel, the Lord our God is one Lord” recalls to man an echo of a 
half-familiar sound heard long ago. Man seeks not the One but the 
many, and makes of the various manifestations of the many, his all. So 
much so that when he reads of St. Augustine glorying in his God, modern 
man feels as though he were a spectator, an outsider looking upon this 
strange religious communication. He feels like a child who does not 
quite see the relationship between his finger exercises and the masterful 
expression of a great musician. 

Whom do we ignore? And “to whom then will ye liken our God?” 
Why, “‘he is the everlasting God, the Lord, the Creator of the ends of 
the earth”; the Beginning and the End of life and all things; he is all- 
powerful and his majesty fills earth and heaven; he is “the holy One” 
whose “thoughts are not our thoughts, and whose ways are not our ways”; 
he is all-knowing and “there is no searching of his understanding”; he 
is all-present and there is no place where we can flee from his presence; 
he is all-merciful, and “his mercy is over all his works.” “He is slow 
to anger and plenteous in mercy.” He is gracious and forgiving and 
will abundantly pardon. “Like as a father pitieth his children, so the 
Lord pitieth them that fear him.” “As far as the east is from the west, 
so far hath he removed our transgressions from us.” “In all their af- 
flictions he was afflicted.” He “redeemeth life from destruction, he 
forgiveth all thine iniquities, healeth all thy diseases, crowneth thee with 
lovingkindness.” He is the “Giver of every good and perfect gift.” He 
“is a very present help in time of trouble,” “our refuge and strength.” 
He is Love, the ground and hope of my being, “the Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” He is the God of justice and righteousness, and “he 
bringeth the princes of the earth to nothing.” He requires that man 
“do justly, love mercy,” and walk with him in humility. He is the 
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Heavenly Father who watches over all and cares for all. His Spirit is 
in all things, and “in him we live and move and have our being.” He 
sustains all things and in his Providence nothing is ever lost. He is the 
First and the Last, and “beside him there is no God.” In the beginning 
and at the end, in life and in death, all souls are his and are forever 
in his hand. aS 

He it is who seeks me before I seek him. He it,is who is “the 
One in all the many.” He it is who gathers up the fragments of life 
into a whole. In man’s sanest moments he can say, “Eternal God, whom 
to know is life eternal, and whom not to know is to miss life’s meaning, 
we worship thee.” 

This, then, is the first and last reason for our worship. This is, 
indeed, the first and last reason for being: “to know thee the only true 
God, and Jesus Christ, whom thou hast sent.” 





Selections from Isaac Penington—A 
Theological Reprint 


Isaac Penington (1616-1679) was the son of a distinguished Puritan Lord 
Mayor of London. He and his wife sacrificed their worldly advantages in 
London society to join the persecuted Quakers; he spent eleven years in prison. 
“Penington’s life and writings reveal the purest, finest, and most genuine 
mysticism which has appeared in the Society of Friends.” All editions of 
his “Works” are now out of print. The present selections are taken from 
a compilation made by Robert J. Leach from the second London edition, 
1761: “The Inward Journey of Isaac Penington,” Pendle Hill, Walling- 
ford, Pa. 


“THE LORD opened my spirit, the Lord gave me the certain and 
sensible feeling of the pure seed, which had been with me from the be- 
ginning. .... And so in the willingness which God had wrought in 
me... . I gave up to be instructed, exercised, and led by him, in the 
waiting for and feeling of his holy seed, that all might be wrought out 
of me which could not live with the seed.” 

“The Lord is now gentle and tender, pursuing thee with his love, 
and following thee up and down with his light. And though thou run 
from him into sin and transgression, and hearken to the wisdom of the 
flesh, yet his voice comes after thee to reclaim thee; and if thou wilt 
hear, and but yield thyself to him, he will not put thee to do anything, 
but subdue all thy enemies for thee; yea, he will slay the serpentine 
wisdom in thee, with all its inventions, and dash all the children of 
Babylon against the stones, without pity to them, though with great 
pity to thee.” 

“There is a faith which is of a man’s self, and a faith which is 
the gift of God; or, a power of believing which is found in the nature 
of fallen man, and a power of believing which is given from above. 
As there are two births, the first and the second, so they have each their 
faith.” 

“In plain terms, you must part with all your religion which you 
have gathered in your own wisdom.” 

“The field is near thee, O man, which thou art to purchase and 
dig in, and must feel torn up by the plough of God in some measure 
before this pearl or treasure appear to thee; and thou must take up 
and bear the yoke and cross of Christ, until all be bowed down and 
crucified in thee which is contrary to its nature, before it be polished 
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in thee, and thou come to behold and enjoy its riches and everlasting 
fuliness.” 

“Our worship is a deep exercise of our spirits before the Lord, which 
doth not consist in an exercising the natural part or natural mind, either 
to hear or speak words, or in praying according to what we, of ourselves, 
can apprehend or comprehend concerning our needs; but we wait, in 
silence of the fleshly part, to hear with the new ear what God shall 
please to speak inwardly in our own hearts, or outwardly through others, 
who speak with the new tongue which he unlooseth and teacheth to 
speak; and we pray in the spirit, and with the new understanding, as 
God pleaseth to quicken, draw forth, and open our hearts toward him- 
self.” 

“Give over thine own willing, give over thine own running, give 
over thine own desiring to know or be anything, and sink down to the 
seed which God sows in thy heart and let that be in thee, and grow in 
thee, and breathe in thee, and act in thee, and thou shalt find by sweet 
experience that the Lord knows that and loves and owns that, and will 
lead it to the inheritance of life, which is his portion.” 

“Let nothing judge in thee (concerning thine own heart, or con- 
cerning others, or concerning any way or truth of God) but only the 
begotten of God in the heart. Let the light in which thou art begotten 
to God, and which shines upon his begotten, be the only judge in thee, 
and then thou canst not err in judgment. Be not hasty, be not forward 
in judgment, keep back to the life, still waiting for the appearance and 
openings of the life. A few steps fetched in the life and power of God 
are much safer and sweeter than a hasty progress in the hasty forward 
spirit.” 

“Prayer is the breath of the living child to the Father of Life, in 
that spirit which quickened it, which giveth it the right sense of its wants, 
and suitable cries proportionable to its state, in the proper season thereof. 
So that mark: Prayer is wholly out of the will of the creature; wholly 
out of the time of the creature; wholly out of the power of the creature; 
in the spirit of the Father, who is the fountain of life, and giveth forth 
breathings of life to his child at his pleasure.” 
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A Review of the Quarter’s Fiction 


Joun C. ScHROEDER 


THE RIVER of fiction is in spate. Novels pour from the publishers. 
A reviewer’s problem becomes doubly difficult since he seeks not only 
to maintain his pace with the accelerated production but to devise some 
principle of selection. These particular stories are chosen either be- 
cause they have some religious interest or because they have some social 
significance. 

The Saint and the Hunchback is a beautiful story. Call it a fantasy, 
an allegory, or a simple moral tale; it seeps deep near the roots of life. 
Odo and Aelfric are monks in the monastery founded by Columba on 
Iona in the Orkneys. Their religion and their superstition as men of 
the seventh century are not far apart. Their labor as monks is each 
to carve his own coffin from the basalt found in the cliffs of the island. 
Odo, a handsome young man, wants to test his faith by a miracle and 
with some of his fellows decides to throw his coffin into the sea praying 
that it will float. Aelfric, the ugly hunchback, does not dare, since he 
knows his faith is not great enough. But behold, the miracle happens 
and Odo’s coffin floats and even sails. The abbot orders him to set 
forth on a missionary journey and he and Aelfric sail away each with a 
gift from the abbot, a crucifix for Odo, and Matthew’s Gospel for Aelfric. 

Odo believes himself a saint and knows that he is handsome and 
brave to boot. Aelfric knows only that he is ugly but longs that women 
should love him and men fear him. 

They sail to the land of the pagan Hildings where Odo with great 
courage seeks to convert them to Christianity. He makes a priestess of 
the princess Halga and finally goes on his way for further conquest, not 
knowing that he has given her a child. Aelfric stays with the Hildings, 
talking to their wise men and to the young lad Joseph. He does not 
try to become a saint and does not know that he has become one. The 
pagans find it so difficult to understand him as he tells them about man 
and his struggle with good and evil. 

“Desire is the planting of God and the seed of life. If a man’s 
desires are so little that he rests satisfied in them, he is as happy as the 
grass-blade, and perhaps as good. If he has amputated his desires or 
buried them under the earth, he’ has become his own murderer and lives 
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in a gray hell-hall unloving and unhating. If he has allowed his strong 
desires to conquer him and draw him where they will, his is the misery 
of a slave, and the value of a spark flying up from a soaring fire. Man’s 
true use of desire is more difficult than any of these courses. He must 
remain himself, acting out all he can be and may be to the full, yet never 
losing or forgetting the terrible yearning toward that which he is not 
It will strain him and leave him as open and de- 
fenseless as Christ’s body nailed to the Cross by outstretched arms.” 

But when Odo returns from his long journey, he sees the point 
which the wise men and Halga but dimly apprehend. 

Mr. Stauffer, a professor of English at Princeton, thus writes with 
gentle satire and fine insight about the nature of the good life. He 
probes with subtle skill into our too hasty identification of true good- 
ness and his allegory, superficially a moral tale, has depth and probity. 

Elsie Oakes Barber must know a great deal about the care of a parish 
and in The Wall Between tells a fine, sympathetic story of a young 
minister and his wife, starting their married life in a Connecticut in- 
dustrial city. Christy had been reared in an economically affluent pagan 
city family. She met Mark at a college dance and to her parents’ con- 
sternation fell in love with the young minister. But she had no true 
understanding of his work nor of his hope and when, after the wedding 
trip, they arrive at the parsonage and the church, set in the midst of 
a drab neighborhood, she rebels against the claims of the parish on 
Mark’s love and time. His ideas frighten her conventional family. She 
resents the intrusions of other people’s lives upon her personal happiness. 
Mark is a fine young man, loyal to his gospel, devoted to his people, and 
brave in his determination to identify his life with the complex of the 
city’s poor. It takes a long time for Christy, essentially a fine and brave 
girl, to understand what her husband seeks to do. But when finally his 
love for his task captivates her, she does a magnificent job. The Wall 
Between is not only a tender story; it is a first-rate discussion in practical 
theology and sets a fine standard for a minister’s ideal as he does his 
work in his parish and in his city. 

Mankind has always had difficulty understanding the saint. The 
saint, remote from the world in the ecstasy of his love of God, desires 
above all to find his place among men whom he understands with such 
clarity but who in their corruption fear him simply because he does 
understand them so well. 
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Chantal de Clergerie, 2 young woman, is a mystic who knows what 
joy is because she is bound so closely to God in love. Like the true 
saint, she is unconscious of her sainthood. Her joy is so true it is un- 
comprehended, even though it is experienced and she longs to give it to 
others. Bernanos surrounds her with people, each of whom typifies 
the corruption of life. Her father is a pedant, living only for one 
thing—his election to the Academy. He is not a true scholar who 
loves his work but a disappointed man, seeking through his wealth and 
his political manipulation a personal triumph he does not deserve. As 
a result he is a neurotic, cloaking his frustrations in self-pity. Fiodor 
the butler is the very incarnation of evil. He seduces one of the maids, 
he hates his employer, he tries to blackmail Chantal. Yet even though 
his depravity is so complete he recognizes the purity of the girl and 
having failed to corrupt it, fears her as only evil can fear good. The 
grandmother, senile and slightly mad, is at heart a peasant, chained to 
things. She has managed the farm, the house, and the servants all her 
life and the very efficiency of her management has made her avaricious. 
She recognizes the corruption of the servants as her son does not, and 
seeks to protect him by her shrewdness against the moral decay which 
he is too cowardly to recognize. Abbe Cénabre is a worldling who has 
written erudite volumes about the mystics but who has no faith in God. 
Dr. La Pérouse is a psychiatrist who has taken care of M. de Clergerie. 
He is part charlatan, part scientist. 

The novels portrays the impact of the young mystic upon these 
different people. There is very little action in the plot. Rather there 
are long conversations in which the subtleties and the delicacies of the 
devotional life are revealed and analyzed. These appear in statements 
of rare discrimination. 

“Many people sacrifice themselves who would not have the courage 
to give themselves.” 

“I envy those who succeed in loving sadness without offending 
God, without sinning against hope. I never could! Sadness came into 
the world with Satan—that world our Saviour never prayed for, the 
world you say I do not know. Oh, it is not so difficult to recognize: it 
is the world that prefers cold to warmth.” 

“Think of the saints . . . . how transparent they make themselves! 
The trouble with me is that I am opaque. Sometimes I reflect a little 
light, but dimly, stingily. Doesn’t God ask more than that? One 
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should be all crystal, pure water through which anyone can see God.” 

“Certainly there is the joy of God, plain joy—each one of us 
has his own idea of it But the great, the very great have the secret 
of letting it appear without harming their neighbors.” 

A novel of this sort is very rare indeed. The reader especially if 
he be of the tough-minded variety, is introduced to a new world. Perhaps 
because I have never met a mystic of such great purity. of insight, I find 
myself reading about it with the same skepticism that was the deep sin 
of the Abbe Cénabre. I readily recognize the typical sins characterized 
in each of the characters (although I think it unfortunate that Bernanos 
should have chosen to make Dr. La Pérouse a charlatan, since the true 
scientist is characterized often by a childlike humility) and I can see how 
these sins are pitilessly revealed in the pure honesty of the girl. But her 
attempts so delicately to analyze and rarefy the devotional life cast it 
altogether out of the pattern of normal religious behavior. The paradox 
of this kind of sainthood is that it self-consciously seeks the unself- 
consciousness it most deeply cherishes. 

Nevertheless, so seldom is this type of devotional piety discovered 
in Protestant America that it is a valuable experience to see it depicted 
in a novel of such serious religious import. Bernanos is portraying a 
mysticism he undoubtedly understands and there is nothing spurious 
about his delineation of its spiritual delicacy. The battle between sen- 
suality and purity, between the evil of mediocrity and the understanding 
of the pure in heart, between earthiness and spiritual gallantry is joined 
in these dialogues. It is a real struggle and is portrayed with consummate 
skill. 

Barabbas is an attempt to describe the impact of Jesus upon his time 
in terms of his opposition to Barabbas. The protagonists are set over 
against one another in terms of two opposing philosophies of life. 
Barabbas is the revolutionary who through violence hopes to free his 
people from the Roman yoke. A freebooter, he organizes a band of 
robbers who prey upon the rich while they seek the support of the poor. 
The other leading figures in the story are Pilate and Joseph of Arimathea. 
Pilate hates his life in Palestine and equally hates the people over whom 
he rules. He believes that he can control his subjects only by cruelty as 
the Romans enslave all those who are suspected of possible sedition. 
Pilate fears Jesus because he might capture the support of the masses. 
He does not fear Barabbas nor does he arrest him, since the free robber 
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only reveals the power of Rome. Joseph is described as a Hellenized 
Jew who is one of Pilate’s friends even though he remains faithful to 
his tradition. But when Joseph reports the resurrection of Lazarus, 
Pilate becomes frightened. 

The book reaches an early climax when Barabbas seeks Jesus out 
to see whether they may join forces. When he discovers that the gospel 
of love will not support his program of hate, he leaves the Galilean, 
convinced only that he is a Roman pawn. The story reaches its second 
dimax at the trial. Pilate then knows that “Whenever the masses are 
faced with the choice between good and evil, they will always choose evil.” 

Even after he is freed, Barabbas is still convinced that his way is 
the better way. At the death of one of his henchmen, Ezra, who has 
finally given his fealty to Jesus, Barabbas bitterly decides, “There is 
only one thing that is worth living and fighting for, and that is power. 
And power can be had only by violence. And the truest and strongest 
servant of violence is hate.” 

This book is a reverent attempt to reveal the nature of the gospel 
against the world’s bitterness. Somehow it seems unconvincing. Jesus 
isa pallid figure who does not actually seem alive as opposed to Barabbas’ 
strong violence. He impresses the people in the story by his miracles 
rather than by himself or his teaching. Presumably it is a most difficult 
task to write the story of Jesus since in most cases the central figure 
becomes so otherworldly, so attenuated as to appear weak and irrelevant 
to life’s central problems. Nevertheless this book seeks resolutely to 
oppose the man of violence by the man of love and in so doing offers 
chapters of great dramatic power. 

Sholem Asch is undoubtedly a great novelist. In East River he tells 
the story of people who live in New York’s East Side. It interested me 
because I was brought up in the region. I can remember the horror of 
the Triangle factory fire which was a nightmare to me for many years and 
which is a climactic moment in this story. East River tells the story of a 
colony of immigrant Jews living their sweated lives in the tenements 
of East 48th Street. Youth is in skeptical rebellion against the Old 
World customs of their fathers. The common life has its bitterness, its 
hope, and its ironic humor. The people in the story are types. There 
is Schmulevitch and his poultry business; Harry Greenstock, the poli- 
tician and pigeon fancier; Heimowitz the socialist. _ 

Central to the story is the saintly old grocer Moshe Wolf David- 
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owsky and his two sons. Nathan, crippled by infantile, uses his mind 
when his body fails. He rejects the assumptions of his religion and the 
patterns of his class. First the people of the neighborhood follow him 
and then they fear him. The other son is Irving, the moneymaker. 

As a foil to this group is the McCarthy family who hate the Jews, 
except for Mary who becomes intimately involved with the two boys. 
The book tends to resolve the racial problem sentimentally, but it also 
reveals the paradox of people in the anonymity of the large city who 
nevertheless know the hope that they have in America. It would seem 
that such a hope had much more power a generation ago than it does now. 
America is no longer a young nation. East River is a touching story of 
people in poverty in New York who can still believe. I wonder whether 
that is the mood of such people now. 

Thieves in the Night is a terrifying book about a fiercely contro- 
versial issue. Koestler has established himself as one of our great writers, 
and in this story of Zionism in Palestine he takes sides to reveal a 
struggle whose bitterness most of us do not comprehend. Ezra’s Tower 
is a small struggling Jewish commune in Palestine. MHarried by con- 
stant Arab attacks, it nevertheless maintains itself and grows in strength 
through the labor and intelligence of its members. The feudal Arabs 
in the near-by town are angered by its success. The land has been legally 
purchased but the impotent British officials can give the community no 
protection. In fact, their dislike of the Jews gives the Arabs covert 
support. The English courts are determined to stop illegal immigration 
but the floods of persecuted Jews in Europe press for admission to 
Palestine. 

Joseph, the leading figure of Koestler’s story, is English — half 
Gentile, half Jew. He is objective about the Jew. “Fifteen hundred 
years of impotent anger have gnawed our intestines, sharpened our features, 
and turned down the corners of our lips.” He is the cobbler of Ezra’s 
Tower, who eventually becomes its treasurer. There are all sorts of 
people in the community with all the varieties of opinion about religion, 
economics, and the Jewish state. Joseph at first opposes the terrorists 
who are sure that violence is the only answer to the British government. 
It is opposed to everything he believes in. Gradually he finds himself 
being led to support direct action; when Dina is murdered by the Arabs 
he aligns himself with the terrorists, persuaded that action alone can 
right wrongs. 
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The book leaves the reader bewildered and appalled by a problem 
which seems to defy solution. Joseph is a reasonable man who seems 
to understand his people and himself. “Constant segregation would 
thwart the healthiest race; if you keep slinging mud at people they will 

With all the boons we have brought to humanity we are 
not liked, and I suspect the reason is we are not likeable. If the poor 
were as idealized propaganda paints them, it would be a crime to inter- 
fere with their happiness; if the Jews were as the philosemites de- 
scribe them, there would be no reason for this return. But Jewry is a 
sick race; its disease is homelessness, and can only be cured by abolishing 
its homelessness.” 

But his reasonableness does not give him an answer, and putting 
the gun under his leather jacket he concludes: “That’s the new Es- 
peraito. Surprising how easy it is to learn. Everybody understands 
it, from Shanghai to Madrid.” 


The Saint and the Hunchback. By Dona.p A. StauFFER. New York: Simon 
& Schuster. pp. 246. $2.75. 


The Wall Between. By Exsrze Oakes BarBer. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. pp. 356. $2.75. 

Joy. By Grorce Berrnanos. ‘Translated by Louise Varése. New York: 
Pantheon Books, Inc. pp. 296. $2.75. 

Barabbas. By Emery Bexessy, with ANpREAs HEMBERGER. ‘Translated from 
the German by Richard and Clara Winston. New York: Prentice-Hall. 
pp. 324. $2.75. 
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Book Reviews 


The Source of Human Good. By Henry N. Wieman. Chicago University 

Press, 1946. pp. viii-312. $3.50. 

In this volume, in some ways the most substantial that he has yet offered us, 
Professor Wieman applies to the theory of value the general philosophical prin- 
ciples with which he has acquainted us in earlier writings. To those, however, who 
have not read these latter, the present book may well be puzzling. He tells us 
in his preface that he has tried to avoid technical problems and forms of expression; 
but actually the book would have been easier if a more precise philosophical ter- 
minology had been employed, and especially if the underlying metaphysical pre- 
suppositions had been clearly stated at the beginning and kept before the reader’s 
mind throughout the course of the argument. In the “Technical Postscript,” which 
is added as a sort of appendix, these presuppositions at last come out into the open, 
and I should recommend philosophical students to read it first. It is doubtful 
whether those who are not philosophical students could make anything of the book 
at all, or whether the author has really gained anything by attempting to be un- 
technical. The discussion is highly abstract and the manner coldly impersonal, 
with no spicing of wit or humor or human warmth such as might commend it to a 
wider public. 

Some philosophical books are so conceived and constructed that much of the 
analysis is capable of being accepted even by those who draw other conclusions 
from them than those drawn by the author himself. Dr. Wieman’s book is not 
of this kind. One has the impression that his analyses, instead of representing the 
source from which his general theory is derived, are rather spun out of a general 
theory already fixed unalterably in his mind. His procedure is thus much more 
speculative than empirical (in the sense in which Aristotle’s or Sidgwick’s treat- 
ment of human good is empirical) ; and this in spite of the fact that the theory thus 
speculatively held and applied is to the effect that we have no knowledge other than 
that gained by empirical means. 

Everything therefore depends on whether or not we find ourselves able to 
accept the presupposed theory. It is described by Dr. Wieman as “the newer 
naturalism.” It is naturalistic because it refuses belief in any reality beyond events 
in the natural world. “We ignore,” writes Dr. Wieman, “the transcendental af- 
firmation in the Jewish-Christian tradition of a creative God who not only works 
in history but resides beyond history. The only creative God we recognize is the 
creative event itself.” But it differs from the older naturalism in that it be- 
lieves the process of events to be continually resulting in the emergence of genuine 
novelty, instead of regarding each new event as a mere rearrangement of the com- 
ponent parts of earlier events. 

This means that Dr. Wieman stands in the general tradition of Bergson, 
Dewey, and Whitehead, with perhaps closest relationship to Dewey but without 
complete conformity to any of them. Nothing is real but events in the time series 
which are capable of being empirically cognized, and the significant events are the 
creative ones—that is, those which manifest the structure known as creativity. 
Because of this common structure the infinite multiplicity of creative events have 
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about them a certain unitary quality and may be spoken of as “the creative event.” 
This creative event (or events) is God—or is the nearest equivalent in reality to 
the being who has traditionally been called by that name. Dr. Wieman would 
thus claim that his theory is no mere humanism, because it recognizes an agency 
at work in the universe more ultimate than mere human agency, namely, this 
creative élan or nisus (though Dr. Wieman avoids the terminology alike of Bergson 
and of Alexander) in the process of events itself. 

Dr. Wieman’s attempt so to naturalize Christianity as to bring it within the 
strait jacket of this evolutionary optimism is singularly unconvincing. We must 
ask in sober common sense whether anything could be more contrary to Christianity 
than this denial of a transcendent and personal God, of the reality of an unseen 
world, and of an eternal dimension. ‘The question would probably not disturb 
Dr. Wieman very much, since on one page he is so candid as to write, “For the 
sake of brevity we shall call it ‘Christianity’ but we shall mean only one small 
thread in the complex historical fabric which bears that name.” Yet he appears to 
ascribe central significance to our Lord’s Resurrection; though how he can do this 
is most puzzling seeing that he does not believe death can “be conquered in a way 
to perpetuate the individual beyond the grave.” In denying the Christian doctrine 
of divine overruling he writes, “Many insist that evil must be eternally overruled 
and mastered by an omnipotent deity, a God both all-good and all-powerful. This 
claim is very doubtfully supported by evidence.” This, however, is surely very 
naive. Who ever claimed that this belief rested on empirical evidence? 

Dr. Wieman makes very little reference in his book to other writers, but seems 
especially exercised to combat the views of Reinhold Niebuhr, Paul Tillich, “Pitt 
van Duesen” (sic!) and others of that way of thinking, in whose mouths the 
evolutionary optimism he himself represents has turned to dust and ashes. He is 
very confident of the soundness and value of his own contrary theory. “We have 
lacked,” he says, “an operational understanding of the nature of human good and 
the creative source from which it springs. ‘The present study is an attempt to 
correct this grave deficiency in our human equipment for dealing constructively 
with the problems of our time.” 


Joun BaILiie 
The University of Edinburgh, Edinburgh, Scotland. 


Religion of a Scientist. Selections from Gustav Tu. FECHNER, edited and 
translated by WatTER Lowriz. New York: Pantheon Books, 1946. pp. 
281. $3.50. 

The gospel of Jesus, through historical development, has become amalgamated 
with Aristotelian thought in which man’s distinctive soul is conceived as an im- 
material thing opposed to the material world. This ancient Greek dualism has been 
bound up so firmly with Christian theology and religion that religion itself appears 
to be under attack as materialistic modern science progressively supplants Greek 
dualism. 

To meet the supposed onslaught of science today Dr. Lowrie, who (to use his 
own words) “spent ten years putting Kierkegaard across,” now presents “a thinker so 
radically different as Fechner,” hoping that this nineteenth-century encyclopedic 
scientist will lead nominal Christians, impressed with scientific authority, “through 
the religion of immanence to a Christian view of the world.” 
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Walter Lowrie’s book, which is chiefly a translation of selections from Fech- 
ner’s copious religious works, includes also biography and an expository introduction 
contending that “the bugaboo of Darwinism has been laid.” Daring, candid, and 
scholarly, Dr. Lowrie gives a remarkably clear presentation of Fechner’s religious 
view which, he warns, is more fantastic and less Christian than his own. 

Fechner’s service to the modern man, according to Lowrie, is to entertain 
scientific concepts of matter without disbelieving in soul. The material world is 
the outside of which immaterial soul is the inside, A man’s own soul is evident 
to himself by immediate knowledge, while the existence of other souls in his fellow 
men, in animals, in plants, in heavenly bodies, and of an all-inclusive yet tran- 
scendent world-soul known as God may be inferred by analogy. Thus religion 
retains hold of the cosmic kernels even though science has captured their husks. So 
thinks Fechner and, with reservations, Dr. Lowrie after him. 

If modern man advances straight along Fechner’s road, he is likely to get 
into Gnosticism and a fantastic world, as Walter Lowrie freely admits. If he 
follows a branch to the right, he may enter orthodox Christian theology which will 
not seem strange once Fechner’s dualism between matter and soul, with the doctrine 
of immediate knowledge, has been accepted. If he turns to the left, however, 
renouncing everything unscientific, he may find a nondualistic scientific view in 
which the world-soul, or God, is not immaterial and conscious apart from the world 
but the world’s very substance; namely, unbounded material space, as in Einstein’s 
thought—an indivisible space, let us say, creating the world through evolutionary 
time. Such a view would exclude fantasy but could include the gospel of Jesus 
detached from Greek dualism. 

The weakness of Fechner’s interpretation of Christianity, as of Sir Isaac 
Newton’s, is that any talk about God or human freedom becomes futile when 
mechanistic causality, eternal determinism, and billiard-ball materialism are ac- 
cepted as scientific principles. Encased in Newtonian matter, soul can have no 
power over the world but may, if we so imagine, pursue some irresponsible other- 
worldly life of its own. 

Newton was a devout Christian whose theology combined science and faith; 
why, then, did Newton’s God suffer annihilation in the course of Newtonian 
science? Because there was no need for God in the so-called scientific determinism 
and billiard-ball materialism that Newton accepted. Nineteenth-century physics 
being Newtonian, there was no need for God in Fechner’s view, either. Since 
Fechner’s time, however, physics itself has rejected the mechanistic Newtonian 
view, so that science and faith can now really be reconciled through a nonmechanistic 
(spiritualistic) materialism in which God is indivisible material space, our basic 
self, and the final good, creating and molding the world freely through the spirit 
of time. 

Wholly apart from one’s philosophical position, the Fechner selections trans- 
lated by Dr. Lowrie contain treasures of naturalistic delight. Even a thorough- 
going scientist, by disregarding the dualism which Fechner uncritically accepted, 
should be able to read with scientific appreciation, as well as delight, Fechner’s 
accounts of animals, plants, and the earth in which they are born. 


WENDELL THomMas 
Junior College of Connecticut, Bridgeport, Connecticut. 
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Toward a United Church. By Wixi1am Apams Brown. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1946. pp. xvi-264. $2.50. 


Those.of us who were once privileged to sit in Dr. Brown’s courses remember 
him as a teacher outstanding for the correctness of his statements and for the 
simplicity with which he presented his material. These gifts of accuracy and 
clarity have been preserved in this posthumous publication. The author died on 
December 15, 1943. ‘The manuscript was prepared for the press and brought up to 
date in a few minor details by Dr. Samuel McCrea Cavert, who has also added a 
brief epilogue. 

The book is predominantly historical. The author’s personal part in the 
ecumenical movement gives added value to the record. Earlier trends in the direc- 
tion of church unity are set forth briefly as providing the background of the 
more recent ecumenical emphasis. The greater part of this work, however, is 
devoted to a narrative of the steps that were taken between 1910, when the World 
Missionary Conference was held in Edinburgh, and 1939, when World War II 
broke over Europe. The reader who has not the time to enter into an exhaustive 
study of the ecumenical movement will find the simple historical facts set forth 
in this section of very great interest. 

A chapter on “How the Ecumenical Church met the Test of War” starts a 
period which the author did not live to finish, Enough evidence is gathered to 
show how the spirit of ecumenical Christianity kept the churches in different 
countries from capitulating to a spirit of belligerent nationalism. As Moses beheld 
the Promised Land from the summit of Mount Pisgah, Dr. Brown looks into the 
“unchartered future” of the ecumenical movement from the height which this 
movement attained in 1938 when “Faith and Order” and “Life and Work” joined 
to form the World Council of Churches. His optimism is tempered by his realism, 
but he has faith that there are still tremendous possibilities for bringing the churches 
together, as yet unexplored. He himself would like to see organic unity fulfilled, 
but he suggests the road of federal union, if organic union proves impractical. As 
an intermediate experiment he would like to see provision made within the frame- 
work of Protestantism for groups that would cut across existing denominational 
divisions. ‘This is suggested by orders within the Roman Catholic Church that cut 
across the administrative units of that communion. 

The chart of the “Ecumenical Tree” which has been included is particularly 
illuminating. This is a diagram which sets forth the growth of the ecumenical 
movement since 1910. Much source material of prime importance in the study 
of this subject has been printed at the end of the book. ‘The final pages provide 
us with an ecumenical bibliography of almost 150 titles. An explanatory comment 
has been added to the name of each book listed, and a star is used to indicate 
the more important publications which are not too difficult to obtain. 


J. Fosrer SAvIpGE 
The Church of the Holy Communion, Norwood, New Jersey. 


Prophets and Peoples. By Hans Koun. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1946. pp. 213. $2.50. 
Readers acquainted with Professor Kohn’s earlier works, particularly his Idea 
of Nationalism, expect his writings to be characterized by erudition, scholarly in- 
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Walter Lowrie’s book, which is chiefly a translation of selections from Fech- 
ner’s copious religious works, includes also biography and an expository introduction 
contending that “the bugaboo of Darwinism has been laid.” Daring, candid, and 
scholarly, Dr. Lowrie gives a remarkably clear presentation of Fechner’s religious 
view which, he warns, is more fantastic and less Christian than his own. 

Fechner’s service to the modern man, according to Lowrie, is to entertain 
scientific concepts of matter without disbelieving in soul. The material world is 
the outside of which immaterial soul is the inside. A man’s own soul is evident 
to himself by immediate knowledge, while the existence of other souls in his fellow 
men, in animals, in plants, in heavenly bodies, and of an all-inclusive yet tran- 
scendent world-soul known as God may be inferred by analogy. Thus religion 
retains hold of the cosmic kernels even though science has captured their husks. So 
thinks Fechner and, with reservations, Dr. Lowrie after him. 

If modern man advances straight along Fechner’s road, he is likely to get 
into Gnosticism and a fantastic world, as Walter Lowrie freely admits. If he 
follows a branch to the right, he may enter orthodox Christian theology which will 
not seem strange once Fechner’s dualism between matter and soul, with the doctrine 
of immediate knowledge, has been accepted. If he turns to the left, however, 
renouncing everything unscientific, he may find a nondualistic scientific view in 
which the world-soul, or God, is not immaterial and conscious apart from the world 
but the world’s very substance; namely, unbounded material space, as in Einstein’s 
thought—an indivisible space, let us say, creating the world through evolutionary 
time. Such a view would exclude fantasy but could include the gospel of Jesus 
detached from Greek dualism. 

The weakness of Fechner’s interpretation of Christianity, as of Sir Isaac 
Newton’s, is that any talk about God or human freedom becomes futile when 
mechanistic causality, eternal determinism, and billiard-ball materialism are ac- 
cepted as scientific principles. Encased in Newtonian matter, soul can have no 
power over the world but may, if we so imagine, pursue some irresponsible other- 
worldly life of its own. 

Newton was a devout Christian whose theology combined science and faith; 
why, then, did Newton’s God suffer annihilation in the course of Newtonian 
science? Because there was no need for God in the so-called scientific determinism 
and billiard-ball materialism that Newton accepted. Nineteenth-century physics 
being Newtonian, there was no need for God in Fechner’s view, either. Since 
Fechner’s time, however, physics itself has rejected the mechanistic Newtonian 
view, so that science and faith can now really be reconciled through a nonmechanistic 
(spiritualistic) materialism in which God is indivisible material space, our basic 
self, and the final good, creating and molding the world freely through the spirit 
of time. 

Wholly apart from one’s philosophical position, the Fechner selections trans- 
lated by Dr. Lowrie contain treasures of naturalistic delight. Even a thorough- 
going scientist, by disregarding the dualism which Fechner uncritically accepted, 
should be able to read with scientific appreciation, as well as delight, Fechner’s 
accounts of animals, plants, and the earth in which they are born. 


WENDELL THOMAS 
Junior College of Connecticut, Bridgeport, Connecticut. 
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Toward a United Church. By Witi1am Apams Brown. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1946. pp. xvi-264. $2.50. 


Those.of us who were once privileged to sit in Dr. Brown’s courses remember 
him as a teacher outstanding for the correctness of his statements and for the 
simplicity with which he presented his material. These gifts of accuracy and 
clarity have been preserved in this posthumous publication. The author died on 
December 15, 1943. ‘The manuscript was prepared for the press and brought up to 
date in a few minor details by Dr. Samuel McCrea Cavert, who has also added a 
brief epilogue. 

The book is predominantly historical. The author’s personal part in the 
ecumenical movement gives added value to the record. Earlier trends in the direc- 
tion of church unity are set forth briefly as providing the background of the 
more recent ecumenical emphasis. ‘The greater part of this work, however, is 
devoted to a narrative of the steps that were taken between 1910, when the World 
Missionary Conference was held in Edinburgh, and 1939, when World War II 
broke over Europe. The reader who has not the time to enter into an exhaustive 
study of the ecumenical movement will find the simple historical facts set forth 
in this section of very great interest. 

A chapter on “How the Ecumenical Church met the Test of War” starts a 
period which the author did not live to finish, Enough evidence is gathered to 
show how the spirit of ecumenical Christianity kept the churches in different 
countries from capitulating to a spirit of belligerent nationalism. As Moses beheld 
the Promised Land from the summit of Mount Pisgah, Dr. Brown looks into the 
“unchartered future” of the ecumenical movement from the height which this 
movement attained in 1938 when “Faith and Order” and “Life and Work” joined 
to form the World Council of Churches. His optimism is tempered by his realism, 
but he has faith that there are still tremendous possibilities for bringing the churches 
together, as yet unexplored. He himself would like to see organic unity fulfilled, 
but he suggests the road of federal union, if organic union proves impractical. As 
an intermediate experiment he would like to see provision made within the frame- 
work of Protestantism for groups that would cut across existing denominational 
divisions. ‘This is suggested by orders within the Roman Catholic Church that cut 
across the administrative units of that communion. 

The chart of the “Ecumenical Tree” which has been included is particularly 
illuminating. This is a diagram which sets forth the growth of the ecumenical 
movement since 1910. Much source material of prime importance in the study 
of this subject has been printed at the end of the book. ‘The final pages provide 
us with an ecumenical bibliography of almost 150 titles. An explanatory comment 
has been added to the name of each book listed, and a star is used to indicate 
the more important publications which are not too difficult to obtain. 


J. Fosrer SavipcE 
The Church of the Holy Communion, Norwood, New Jersey. 


Prophets and Peoples. By Hans Koun. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1946. pp. 213. $2.50. 
Readers acquainted with Professor Kohn’s earlier works, particularly his [dea 
of Nationalism, expect his writings to be characterized by erudition, scholarly in- 
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terpretation, incisive analysis, and excellence of presentation. ‘This most recent 
book fulfills all expectations. It is a brilliant study, systematic and compact, of 
five nineteenth-century “prophets” whose political philosophies were representative 
of the national “minds” of their respective peoples. 

Professor Kohn’s selection of the five men whose political ideas he reviews 
is guided by Woodrow Wilson’s definition of the prophetic statesman as one “in 
whose ears the voices of the nation do not sound accidental and discordant but 
reveal to him a single vision, so that he can speak what no man else knows, the 
common meaning of the common voice.” The men chosen—John Stuart Mill, 
Michelet, Mazzini, Treitschke, and Dostoevsky—were not necessarily the fore- 
most thinkers of their time. But each thought of his nation as having a special 
destiny and by calling for a better realization of the ideas involved in this special 
mission each helped to shape the age of nationalism. 

Mill realized better than his contemporaries England’s leadership in liberty 
and law and wished to apply both to the less advanced parts of England’s empire. 
Michelet thought of France, the common people of France, as the mediator and in- 
terpreter among the nations. Through France ideas and arts, particularly the idea 
of liberty and the arts of democracy, would gain world importance and radiate 
everywhere. Mazzini believed an awakened Italy, stressing no longer self-interest 
and rights but devotion and duties, would serve to regenerate mankind. Unlike 
these three, all of whom had a universal message, Treitschke and Dostoevsky 
aroused their peoples to concepts of a closed nation-state. With no faith in the 
unity of law on earth nor in the triumph of justice over force, Treitschke, follow- 
ing Bismarck’s success, called for German unity and might, the subordination of 
the individual to the state, and a repudiation of all Western ideas of peace, pios- 
perity, and individual liberty. In like manner, Dostoevsky’s nationalism was 
motivated by the wish to resist the West successfully and, eventually, to triumph 
over it. 

It is significant that Professor Kohn places Dostoevsky last in his study of 
nineteenth-century nationalism. For in Dostoevsky the darker aspects of national- 
ism—exclusive patriotism, a lofty pride in the peculiarities and destiny of one nation, 
and a faith in its surpassing excellence over other nationalities—received classic 
expression. “Every people,” he stated through Shatov in The Possessed, “is a people 
only so long as it has its own god and excludes all other gods irreconcilably. 
.... If a great people did not believe that the truth is only to be found in itself 
alone; if it did not believe that it alone is destined to save all the rest by its truth, 
it would at once sink into being ethnographical material, and not a great people. 
But there is only one truth, and therefore only a single one out of the nations 
can have the true God. That’s the Russian people.” Such a statement indicates 
how far the nineteenth century had moved from the rationalism of the eighteenth 
century with its emphasis on the common sense of civilization. It suggests, too, 
the degree to which the age of nationalism made the divisions of mankind and 
the consciousness of antagonistic aspirations more pronounced at just the time 
when, as Professor Kohn points out, developments in science and commerce were 
bringing about an ever greater similarity of the social pattern on the five continents. 
Against this background the wars between nations in the twentieth century were 
inevitably wars between national ideas. 

There were some significant thinkers who did not share this outlook, par- 
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ticularly the nationalisms of Mazzini, Treitschke, and Dostoevsky. Professor Kohn 
incorporates these into his study: Gervinus in Germany warning against the national 
intoxication with Bismarck’s success, Count Cavour who in building railroads 
thought not only of the unification of Italy but above all of her closer connection 
with Europe, Solovyev in Russia. The latter in opposing Dostoevsky’s hope was 
perhaps the better prophet in the sense of foreseeing the consequences of excessive 
nationalism. “In its extreme form,” he wrote, “it destroys a nation, for it makes an 
enemy of mankind, and mankind is always stronger than any one nation. Chris- 
tianity saves the nations, for it helps them to transcend nationalism.” 

Given originally as lectures designed to explain the character of Europe’s lead- 
ing nations, Prophets and Peoples should be read by all who wish to understand the 
policies followed by these countries in the twentieth century. 


Cyrit K. Gtoryn 
Occidental College, Eagle Rock, Los Angeles, California. 


Color and Conscience: the Irrepressible Conflict. By Buett G. GALLAGHER. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1946. pp. 244. $2.50. 


In the veritable flood of books and pamphlets on race now pouring from 
the press, every angle of approach has been used. One wonders whether anything 
new remains to be said. But suppose everything had been said, the need for books 
would still exist. The task of educating our people on the facts of race and the 
significance of racial tensions remains unfinished—is it any more than well be- 
gun? Color and Conscience not only covers new ground but repeats things which 
have been said before so convincingly and so freshly that it stands out as one of 
the few “must” books on the subject. Dr. Gallagher deals with the problems in 
their historical development and with racial tensions in other countries, thus 
furnishing a perspective which many excellent books lack. 

But beyond what is put down as fact the reader soon becomes conscious of 
the pulsing of deep conviction and even passion. Dr. Gallagher was for a con- 
siderable term of years President of Talladega College in Alabama. Here in the 
Deep South he learned the meaning of the problem of Negro and white where it is 
felt in very acute form. ‘Those years have left an indelible impress. We find 
ourselves dealing with a man thoroughly aroused to the seriousness of the issues 
involved. He is alarmed, feeling that we are trembling on the verge of “the 
irrepressible conflict,” a conflict which may break out in any one of several world 
areas and which might easily involve the entire globe. The colored peoples of the 
world are resenting ever more deeply the arrogance of the white peoples; they are 
as never in the past feeling the unity which comes from a common cause; nothing 
can keep them from uniting against the haughty white man unless a change takes 
place in his basic attitude of superiority. By language, both vigorous and trenchant, 
we are simply compelled to realize that this issue is no passing crisis, but one 
which will continue to harass mankind until the races and peoples settle down in a 
common recognition of the equal rights of all in every phase of human life and 
all its relations. To help men realize this is one of our greatest needs and Dr. 
Gallagher meets that need in this volume in striking fashion. 


Epmunp D. Soper 
Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, Illinois. 
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A Negro’s Faith in America. By Spencer Locan. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. pp. 88. $1.75. 


This is a stimulating and refreshing book by a Negro about the status of the 
Negro in American life. Some recent writing in this field by white people has 
sought to be sensational, and some of the writing by Negroes has been under- 
standibly bitter. Sergeant Logan’s book is neither. At times it is bold. Always 
it is frank and straightforward. But it is tolerant and modest, and it is constructive 
because it is based on a deep and vital faith. ‘ 

That faith is faith in democracy, and in America as the best expression 
of democracy which the author has found. The first sentence in the book is “I am 
a Negro-American. All my life I have wanted to be an American.” 

After a conspicuously successful career in high school, Logan worked two 
years in order to save enough money to go to college, only to lose it in a bank 
failure one week before college opened. Eventually he managed one year at 
Rutgers, and then he and his brother-in-law opened an ice-cream parlor on the best 
business street—and discovered what it means to be Negroes. The prejudice 
and hypocrisy which they met hurt deeply, but did not embitter. They merely 
illustrated the fact that America is not yet fully democratic, and must be made 
more so. “I hold to the view that the spirit of most of my fellow citizens is good.” 

Democracy recognizes the existence and the rights of minorities within itself, 
and it is for this that Logan pleads. He distrusts many leaders within his own 
race because they are too doctrinaire. The Negro must prove his worth to society, 
economically and otherwise, and the white man must give him every opportunity 
to do so. He remains one of the minorities which unite to make up the whole. 
The Negro who emphasizes social equality is trying to get away from being a Negro. 

There are quite frank discusisons of miscegenation and of the unhealthful 
character of the “harlems” which abound in the Negro sections of large cities. 
Though progress in the face of white prejudice and pressure is slow, many “hope- 
ful portents” are listed; but more confidence is placed in the power of education, j 
for both black and white, than in legislation and compulsion. 

The Negro was hurt by many of his experiences in the armed services, though 
in many respects he was not treated as badly as in former wars. But the experience 
was educative for soldiers of both colors, and should make for improved conditions 
now that they are back in civilian life. 

It is seldom pleasant to be reminded of what goes on in the thoughts and 
feelings of cultured Negroes in our prejudiced and segregated society; but one 
feels that Negroes like Sergeant Logan help greatly in the effort to find a better 
and more democratic way. 


W. A. SMART 
Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, Illinois. 


Calvinism. By Arruur Dakin. Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1946. 
pp. 228. $2.75. 


To Christianize power is the role of Calvinism. There are theories of power 
which bring no Christian criticism to bear on it. There are Christian theologies 
in which the major presupposition in regard to the ultimate reality is conceived, 
not as power but as truth or being or love. The Calvinist conceives God as Will, 
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Act, Aggression, Omnipotence, Absolute Sovereignty. Therein lies the strength 
and weakness of this theology, its extraordinary relevance, and its insufficiency. 

The architectural grandeur, the sweep and glamor of The Institutes, have not 
blinded Dr. Dakin to the demerits of the book and of the movement which issues 
from it. The Institutes show little real appreciation of the problem of the world’s 
evil. Its modernization of Adam draws a smile. Its theory of the transmission of 
sin is faulty; its conception of Scripture cramping; its doctrine of the church 
medieval. It is insensitive to human suffering. It lends itself paradoxically both 
to democratic and to authoritarian interpretation. 

The criticisms are cited to show that Dr. Dakin brings perspective to his task 
of presenting in brief compass the part Calvinism has played in shaping modern 
civilization. Nor is he uncritical of the prevailing sentiments of our time when 
looked at with Calvin’s eye. 

But criticism is not the main intent of the volume. Rather Dr. Dakin is 
concerned to give an account of Calvinism as a dogmatic system, as an ecclesiastical 
system, and as an ethical theory and practice. Along all three of these lines he 
shows how Calvinism is a creative spiritual force to be reckoned with both for its 
solid insights and principles and for the inherent theological dilemmas it so 
sharply poses. 

If an introduction should be both a summary and a stimulus to consult the 
original, Dr. Dakin’s account of Calvinism is to be acclaimed as a timely and 
welcome success. 


A. C. McGirrert, Jr. 
Chicago Theological Seminary, Chicago, Illinois. 


The New Testament: Its Making and Meaning. By Avsert E. Barnett. 
New York: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1946. pp. 304. $2.50. 


This introduction to the New Testament is organized with system. The 
chapters are arranged under the fixed rubrics“of authorship, first readers, date, 
place of composition, occasion and purpose, message. Only the Corinthian, the 
Pastoral, and the Johannine Epistles are gathered into collective chapters; other- 
wise, excepting also Luke-Acts, each New Testament book has a chapter to itself. 
There is also a chapter of introduction and another—the longest—on the origin 
of the Gospels. 

Special weight is laid and evidence listed on what is commonly called the 
external evidence for the books, affecting thus both the rubrics of date and author. 
This is due perhaps to Dr. Barnett’s preoccupation with these problems in his 
published thesis, Paul Becomes a Literary Influence. Following the usual tech- 
nique of a current American school of thought he regards the New Testament 
books as stimulated one by another. In particular, he shares the view that Acts 
suggested the collecting of Paul’s letters, and the collecting gave rise to the in- 
vention of a tenth letter of Paul, called later Ephesians, and so on. He also 
accepts the view that Onesimus was the collector and pseudonymous writer and 
that the letter to Philemon was really sent to Archippus. In all this he follows 
first Goodspeed and then Knox—but I am not sure that they would go so far 
with him as to imply that Colossians was written because Epaphras asked for Paul’s 
help in checking Gnosticism, but was also definitely concerned with the case of 
Onesimus for whom Paul sought nothing less than emancipation (pp. 83f, 91). 
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In the Gospels Barnett ignores much of the older Chicago school of synoptic 
criticism and goes after Streeter and the form critics. ‘This is all familiar and is 
well presented for beginners, or general readers, though he appears nowhere to 
explain the term “synoptic.” The later literature after his great watershed of 
Ephesians is also mostly treated in the usual way. The volume is intended to show 
what happens when a full-dress introduction is written in the light of the Good- 
speed-Knox-Barnett “findings.” Thus it naturally invites comparison with Good- 
speed’s Introduction (1937) and with that of two others of his students, Riddle 
and Hutson (1946). It will be found more systematically arranged and more 
fully supplied with Scripture references. ‘The actual quotations, as in the last- 
named book, appear to be from Goodspeed’s translation. 

The sections on “message” are obviously not quite so usual in introductions 
as are the other sections. ‘They are often quite condensed, and while this may 
be welcomed by the reader he may notice how strangely the ideas have been 
phrased in modern jargon. I do not mean his styling Paul’s erring converts idling 
adventists (37, 43), or exhibitionists (57); but merely such phrases as God’s 
self-involvement, adequacy, and finality (65), secondary phases of religious at- 
tainment (55), access of moral energy, self-entrustment, achievement basis (34), 
the faith principle antedates Christianity (201), ideology (233, 285). While one 
school of interpretation is repeatedly illustrated in the Pauline corpus, other theories 
no more lacking in general international acceptance are entirely unmentioned in 
other areas, such as Meyer’s view of James, Perdelwitz’s of First Peter, or Bult- 
mann’s of John. In fact, German scholarship is apparently used mainly in the 
special area of interrelations of early Christian literature. For some elementary 
readers the proportion of space will seem unfortunate. Thus the Corinthian corre- 
spondence is given no more space than the Thessalonian, and Hebrews or Revelation 
scarcely more than Philippians or Colossians. It is quite right to treat Luke and 
Acts together, but the former gets the lion’s share of attention while it is the 
latter which ex hypothesi is the “first cause” of the whole series in the house that 
Jack built. 


Henry J. CapBury 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


The Fallow Land. By Consrancio C. Vicit. New York: Harper & Brothers, 

1946. pp. 207. $2.50. 

Constancio Vigil was born and educated in that very progressive little country, 
Uruguay. That his Fallow Land should have been chosen for publication by a 
leading North American publishing house is in itself an outstanding event. It 
marks a milestone on the road away from the sensational and the bizarre which 
too often have been used to represent South American countries to us. For this 
little volume, instead of exaggerating the differences that separate north from 
south, shows the likenesses that join them and that can serve as a basis for mutual 
understanding. 

So far as content is concerned, The Fallow Land could have been written 
by philosophers and religious thinkers of our own land. ‘Throughout the book 
there is the solid, pungent philosophizing of a Benjamin Franklin phrased in the 
words of a highly sensitive poet. 

There are words of comfort and healing for the suffering world. “The 
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great suffering which saddens the world, and this your life which can alleviate it: 
these are the two realities, the two great truths which you must contemplate.” 
Among his suggested cures are three do-nots: “Do not look for violence and fraud: 
look for hearts and souls. . . . Do not cleanse your outer person only: cleanse 
that which lies within. . . . Do not make accusation one against another: remove 
that which is wrong in yourself and what is wrong with the world will go too.” 

Concerning illness he writes discerningly: “A great number of people sys- 
tematically avoid the fulfilment of their duties, breathe an atmosphere of sham 
and falsehood and wound their fellow creatures with their evil and calumny. 
Afterwards they consider themselves entitled to health for their bodies and peace 
for their souls.” 

There are letters addressed to children, friends, and others, including an ex- 
quisitely thoughtful one “To My Mother.” In it we read: “Old age approaches 
me. It comes with your gait, it looks at me with your eyes. I think it is you 
yourself; you who come to seek me where you left me. It seems that I have done 
no more than wait for you. But I know less than when you used to speak to me. 
I have less than when you were with me Make me laugh; make me cry 
again. O my mother! .... As you did with me, I did with my fellow men. 
From my flesh and soul I tore off what I could, and gave it to them. You had not 
told me that it hurts.” 

There are prayers, in one of which the author urges drily, “Rather let our 
prayer this time be for the dead who are amongst us.” ‘There are eighteen parables, 
delightful, whimsical, thought-provoking, under such headings as Anguish, The 
Lord, A Business Deal, The Closed House, Shame, Heroes. 

Under the intriguing topic, “Wayside Words,” there are gems of wisdom 
and wit. “The only honorable literature is that which can improve mankind. 
. . « « He who does not consider good aliens as aliens in his own country, en- 
larges that nation until it equals the world Without toil there is no rest. 
Those who wish only for rest, how they toil to obtain it!” 

The concluding piece is entitled “My Son.” In it Vigil reminds us, “A 
message comes down from heaven every hour, and how many fail to receive it! 
For every pain there is a salve; for every hope a sweet fulfilment and yet man 
lives and dies in his abiding grief! ... . Fill your pockets with serenity, valor, 
and confidence, to use all of these whenever you have need of them.” 

Certainly this little volume with all its truths living again in new dress 
cannot fail to refresh and stimulate all who read. For those unable to move 
beyond the confines of a sickroom, it will be diverting and comforting. For those 
who must read and run, the picturesque phrasing of the old verities helps re- 
discover life’s beauty and its possibilities. 


Vera C. RocKWELL 
Hamilton, New York. 


Journal from my Cell. By Rotanp pve Pury. Translated from the French by 
Barrows Mussey. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1946. pp. xvi-140. $1.50. 


Paul Geren in his introduction to this book says of Pastor de Pury: “His 
discoveries in prison are relevant to us free men, for every sensitive person is in 
the struggle between hope and despair He helps us find ourselves. He 
writes with more poetry and prophecy than we can muster.” 
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Pastor de Pury, a Swiss pastor in France, was imprisoned by the Gestapo for 
five months in 1940, three of them in solitude, after which he was exchanged and 
sent to Switzerland, With scraps of pencil and paper precariously obtained, he kept 
the record of his spiritual struggle. “The life of a prisoner is only expectation 
of life.” Unlike the soldier or explorer battling for life, he “must sit passive; 
he cannot fight to beat off death, but only endlessly to beat off the despair that 
forever feeds on his uncertainty.” 

The fact that he was a devoted Christian, really in love with his family, 
friends, and work, with a full, happy life behind him, made him sensitive to this 
anguish to a degree which he did not find, for instance, in Communist prisoners; 
but he found also a fellowship of suffering into which he entered deeply. Every 
incident associated with life and love, however small, was manna to keep these 
men alive; yet he could not understand how the others could live without the 
Bible, which was mercifully allowed to him. From it he learned anew that “the 
whole Christian revelation is but the story of ... . a liberation. Hell is but 
the arbitrary expression of imprisonment; the Kingdom of God, the absolute ex- 
pression of liberty. The whole Bible says nothing else.” 

He found that he must constantly (1) accept the suffering fully as from 
God’s hand, (2) live through it im his presence, (3) live in expectant hope of the 
day of deliverance. He does not even mention that many moderns, who have not 
been through such an experience, balk at the theological implications of his first 
acceptance. But, says Pastor de Pury, “That is the unanimous testimony of the 
Bible: God causes men to suffer, God overwhelms them.” “I was not able to 
stand firm, except by remembering every day that the Gestapo was the hand of 
God—his left hand”—Luther’s phrase. “He hath appointed the day when thou 
shalt pass . . . . into his right hand.” 

Unforgettable is the description of the marvelous gladness of his own first 
days of liberty. “If instead of wasting our time and our liberty in bearing malice, 
contending with one another . . . . we would strive to accept each hour of our 
life as the prisoner accepts his first hour of freedom, to meet one another as we 
do on leaving the house of the dead . . . . to acknowledge each single minute 
of our freedom as an act of liberation by the living God—if we did this, would 
not the Kingdom of God be forthwith among us?” 


ERMINIE HuNTRESS 
RE.IcIon 1n Lire, New York City. 


The Devil and God. By Wirt1am Rosinson. New York: Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury Press, 1946. pp. 125. $1.00. 

The author of this interesting little volume of 125 pages is professor of 
Christian doctrine in the Selly Oak Colleges, England. He disclaims the purpose 
of dealing with the problem of evil and does not, indeed, give it systematic 
treatment; but this perennial question is his real theme. His particular query 
is whether belief in the devil will not help us to account for the presence of evil 
in the world. 

Dr. Robinson recognizes that “in pre-exilic Hebrew literature the Devil 
and Satan do not figure” and that the Jews brought back from the exile the 
angelology and demonology which they further developed, though he denies that 
these beliefs were wholly due to contact with Persian dualism. He recognizes 
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the danger of mythologizing here and of making belief in the devil an essential 
part of the Christian position. Rightly, too, he declares that the real Christian 
concern is with the overcoming of evil through God’s grace and not with its 
explanation. 

Yet the distinctive element of the book is the conclusion that the-idea of 
the Devil offers us aid in the explanation of evil. The position, of course, must 
be recognized as speculative, unless one returns to a literalistic and externalistic 
conception of biblical authority, which the author does not do. He is concerned 
primarily with natural evil, “evil which cannot be laid at the door of man’s 
misuse of free will,” evil at “subhuman levels.” So he posits the existence of 
personal spiritual beings, created but on a higher than human level in terms of 
power, spirits who have sinned and fallen. ‘These are held to account for the 
pain and suffering which preceded man’s coming (and so cannot be laid to his 
sin) and which are found in nature today. 

It is hard to see how the problem of evil is met by the theory of the existence 
of such beings. Why should God grant them such cosmic powers, or let them 
retain these, having fallen? What kind of mythology is this which pictures such 
beings as having control of the world of nature through the long ages of biological 
evolution? And how could they inject the element of suffering into this sub- 
human life? Dr. Robinson rejects atheism, dualism, and the idea of a finite or 
limited God, but he has not explored other suggestions. -He sees the need of moral 
freedom and of a kind of “delegated creativity” with man. But he does not take 
account of the discussions which have pointed out what is involved in creativity 
on lower levels. If the creative process is not to be externalistic and mechanistic, 
then there must be a delegated creativity here, too, a God who “stands away as it 
were a handbreadth off” to give his world a chance to grow. And in that chance 
to grow, freedom (spontaneity), struggle, and pain (sensitivity) have their part 
within that order of God which men call natural law. And that is one source of 
the suffering which is inseparable from life on this globe. 

While the distinctive theme is indicated -by the title, the larger part of the 
volume deals with related themes such as Christian faith in the one God, God’s 
power and his self-limitation, the reality of evil, and the overcoming of evil. It 
is a stimulating and rewarding work. 

Harris FRANKLIN RALL 
Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, Illinois. 


Christian World Mission. Edited by Witt1am K. ANDERSON. Nashville: Com- 
mission on Ministerial Training, The Methodist Church, 1946. pp. vii-275. 


Some first impressions concerning this volume are extensively modified by its 
reading. A volume of lectures and contributed discussions dealing with missions 
in the light of the present crisis, designed in the first instance for the training of 
ministers lacking full theological training turns out to be an extraordinarily compre- 
hensive, discerning and compelling treatise. It is one for every student of the 
Christian situation and task in this day when Christianity must become truly a 
world faith if it is to prove the saving factor in human life. To date it is the 
most important crisis volume for Christian missions. If the nonseminary Meth- 
odist preachers master this volume they will be educated ministers. 

On first thought one would take issue with the editor’s statement that a sym- 
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posium of thirty chapters by thirty authors “has a decided advantage over a volume 
written by a single author.” When one has read these chapters he is in hearty 
agreement so far as this particular symposium is concerned. Nineteen of its dis- 
cussions (one would be curious to know which) were delivered at the annual 
“Conference on Ministerial Training” of The Methodist Church. The others 
were contributed for this volume; a few of them one has read elsewhere. The 
writers belong to nine nationalities and eleven denominations. Except for two or 
three they represent wonderful unity and agreement. 

Dr. Anderson has grouped the papers under the headings Background (7); 
Panorama (of the countries) 4 fter World War II (10); Modern Methods and Ob- 
jectives (13). In principle and in effect all vital aspects of the Great Enterprise 
are at least suggestively introduced—truly a remarkable achievement. 

Every one of the thirty papers invited discussion and, in the main, agreement, 
approval and praise. But as that is impossible in a brief review, selection of two 
or three may suggest partiality. Least satisfying are the papers dealing with the 
universal element in the Old Testament and New Testament, where the writers 
were hampered by the limitations of currently dominant critical theories. 

Every paper dealing with “Modern Methods and Objectives” is important, able 
and vital; and they are comprehensively complementary. ‘They constitute an in- 
valuable interpretation and guide to the strategy for the next stage in making the 
gospel universal. Possibly one may not invidiously express his high estimate of the 
contributions of Doctors Brightman, Walter Horton, Koo, and Diffendorfer. Their 
subjects lie at the foundations and deal with what is most urgently demanding at 
the moment. 

The volume is indispensable for missionary planners and administrators. 

W. O. Carver 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, Louisville, Kentucky. 


A History of Unitarianism: Socinianism and Its Antecedents. By Eari 
Morse Wirzsur. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1945. pp. xiii-617. 
$6.00. 


This is the pioneer work in English in its field, and almost certainly the final 
one. Dr. Wilbur, long President of the Pacific Unitarian School for the Ministry, 
has devoted years of labor to discovery and collation of the materials. His linguistic 
achievement is in itself almost a miracle, for the available sources are largely in 
eastern European rather than in the familiar western languages; and Wilbur 
patently has read them all and understood them thoroughly. 

Partly through inertia, but unhappily still more because of prejudice, the 
conventional church historians have given scant attention to the left wing of the 
Reformation movement. Socinus himself has been treated but as a symbol of willful 
heresy, Servetus at best as a pathetic victim of one of Calvin’s fiercer moods. Of 
the rest of the antitrinitarian leaders,-and of the history of the vigorous Socinian 
communities in Poland and the Netherlands, the standard church histories know and 
tell almost nothing. The present work is essential for all Unitarians of today; 
but it is no less important as a corrective for “evangelicals” whose habit has been 
to respect no heresies but their own. 

Wilbur’s thesis, repeated frequently throughout the volume, is stated in the 
dedication to the memory of his son: “Freedom in thought, reason in conduct, and 
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tolerance in judgment.” All the reformers, of course, were practising freedom 
even though some of them failed to name it as such. Reason as a guide gained 
ground only in the later years; it is almost startling to note how far literal biblicism 
controlled the earlier arguments of those who challenged the traditional creeds. 
Tolerance always is demanded before it is accorded; but Wilbur does make his 
case that tolerance prevailed within the circles of the acute dissenters long before 
it became fashionable for Protestants generally. 

The quantity of detail presented is, on first reading, almost too much to 
assimilate, especially for those of us who knew few of the details before. Never- 
theless, the structure is firm, the relationships are clearly marked, and the evaluations 
are notably objective. Our debt to the Unitarians already is great, greater than 
most trinitarians realize or like to admit. The debt is greatly increased by the 
present achievement, and its nature is made more clear. The promised second 
volume, bringing the story down from the eighteenth century to the mid-twentieth, 
should be eagerly awaited. 

Greorce HEDLEY 
Mills College, Oakland, California. 


Worship and the Common Life. By Eric Hayman. Cambridge at the Uni- 
versity Press; New York: The Macmillan Company, 1944. pp. 152 with 
index. $2.50. 


Eric Hayman, an English member of the Society of Friends, has written a 
scholarly book which, in this reviewer’s judgment, understandably fails in its at- 
tempt to diagnose the ills of world and church and prescribe their cure. 

. In our day, he says, the common life of man is radically split from the worship 
of the Christian community. The cure of this deadly disease, which is the cause 
both of the irrelevance of our religion and the chaos of our society, is not in es- 
tablishing a harmonious relation between common life and Christian worship but 
rather in the recognition that life and worship are and must be one and inseparable. 
“We are dealing, so to speak, not with an unsuccessful liaison, but with a broken 
marriage, where the one flesh of the Divine creation has been torn asunder.” 

The cure prescribed may be stated in the author’s own words: “The common 
life of man has been destroyed by a community of sinful pride, of which no one 
can declare himself guiltless. ‘That common life must be rescued The 
way to this reintegration is shown in the unrealized possibility latent in Christian 
worship. In a worship which is truly corporate, truly sacramental in its intention, 
its expression, and its proved effect, the common life can find the re-creating power 
that it needs, and can realize that harmony in which ‘the two shall be one, and that 
which is without as that which is within.’ ” 

Much of the book is an appeal for understanding and appreciation of the 
worship of the Society of Friends. ‘The author attempts (I imagine vainly) to 
persuade Catholic Christians that Quaker worship is truly sacramental even though 
the Quaker uses no sacraments. He tries to justify the peace testimony and radical 
pacifism of the Friends to Christians of other conviction—and this in the midst 
of a desperate war in which those other Christians, with penitence and sorrow, had 
cast their lot with their whole nation. Finally, the author seems to this reviewer 
to have fallen into typical mystic confusion with regard to the goal of Christian 
worship. His words more often describe an Oriental type of union with the 
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Divine than they do the specifically Christian communion of the creature with the 
Father Creator. 

Although the spirit of the book is both humble and irenic (the author is a wor- 
shiping Christian who speaks with the Galilean accent), it seems to this reviewer 
that the book’s design is largely spoiled by that aristocratic spirit which seems always 
to pervade, to a greater or less degree, the adherents of the two extremes of Chris- 
tian practice. Catholics, however tolerant, envisage the sacramental order of their 
church as the means of grace. And Quakers, however humble and sensitive they 
may be, nevertheless reveal their basic conviction that their way js most truly that 
of Christ. But Catholic Christians will hardly be persuaded as they read this book 
that the Friends do have the essence of the sacrament in their intent—nor can 
Protestants escape feeling that this author has somehow overlooked the values of 
other non-Catholic worship than his own as he has thrown his arch across the gulf 
between the Quaker meeting and the celebration of the mass. 


EucGene Carson BLAKE 
First Presbyterian Church, Pasadena, California. 


Islam and Christian Theology. By J. Winprow Sweetman. England: Lut- 
terworth Press, 1946. pp. xiv-215. 16s. 


This study aims to provide such a thoroughgoing understanding of the funda- 
mental ideas in Islam and of those borrowed from Christianity as will make 
possible a more effective use by missionaries to Moslems of the teachings that are in 
some sense common to both religions. In the author’s words, it attempts to give 
“a vocabulary, a method and a body of ideas which will make the intelligibility 
of one system clearer to the other, and throw into relief those matters which are 
vital to the creed of the Christian church.” The Dutch in Indonesia have been 
at work in similar studies, and such research has long been needed in Islam and 
other religions, ‘The great ingatherings into the Christian community thus far 
have been from animistic peoples, with relatively few followers of the great 
organized faiths. It must be evident that a far more thoroughgoing study of these 
religions must be made, to discover ways of reaching their followers. The Henry 
Martyn School of Islamic Studies, of which the author is vice-principal, is doing 
this for Indian Islam, and the volume under review has grown out of work at 
that school, as well as many years of previous missionary experience. 

The complete study is to be in three parts, the first being published in two 
volumes of which this is the first. Part One deals with origins, Part Two is 
to consider the medieval scholastic development, Part Three will be a critical re- 
construction, “The Word of God to the Moslem.” This first volume presents a 
Preparatory Survey of the Early Period, to be followed in Volume Two (already 
announced) by The Theological Position at the Close of the Period of Christian 
Ascendency in the Near East. The constructive study is mostly in the first half 
of the book, dealing with interrelations of Islam and Christianity, with evidences of 
this relation in the Koran and Moslem tradition, in the teachings of the early 
Christian schools of thought, and in the points at issue in the apologists. The 
contribution of Greek philosophy is indicated, with the introduction of philosophy 
into Islam. To this is appended a translation of the Shorter Theology of Ibn 
Miskawaih, as a source for independent study of the subjects discussed in this period. 
A solid groundwork is laid for the development in later volumes. 
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The book deals only with conservative Islam, and one wishes that the growing 
liberal Islam might have found a place. The English spelling and the diacritical 
marks tend to confuse the ordinary reader; but the book is not for the ordinary 
reader but for the missionary and the serious-minded Moslem. One is impressed 
by the thoroughness of the author’s study.- Note the wealth of source references 
and the ten indexes. All who have to do with missions to Moslems will await 
with eagerness the volumes to come. 


Sracy R. WaRBURTON 
Berkeley Baptist Divinity School, Berkeley, California. 


Eyes of Faith. By Paut Sevier Minear. Philadelphia: The Westminster 
Press, 1946. pp. 307. $3.00. 


The author of this work was formerly Professor of New Testament Inter- 
pretation at Garrett Biblical Institute, and is at present Norris Professor of New 
Testament Interpretation at Andover-Newton Theological School. In this volume 
he proposes to do two things: to determine for himself and his readers what 
may be called the “biblical perspective” from which to view the contemporary and 
his problems, and to discuss some of these problems from the vantage point thus 
attained. 

The book is divided into four parts. In the first and longest part, the author 
seeks to present the “angle of vision,” or the divine perspective. That is to say, 
using the Bible as his primary and only source of information, he seeks to sketch 
out the way in which God views the human and cosmic scheme. In Part Two, 
attention is focused upon man’s need for knowledge of God and the way or ways 
whereby revelatory knowledge is made available. Part Three confines itself to the 
consideration of problems which emerged in the Bible, and Part Four is a discussion 
of the Christian orientation to history. 

Since the book is essentially biblical both in perspective and in the nature of 
the problems which it discusses, it is admirably fitted to the temper of those who 
are interested in the development of biblical theology. At this time when there 
is a revival of such theology, the book should have a wide reading. 

It is obvious that a book of such nature will evoke many questions in the mind 
of the serious reader. Perhaps it will be sufficient here to call attention to two 
of them. The first has to do with the author’s understanding of the availability of 
knowledge of God. On page 48, he states that the “demand” of God is “always 
clear, uncompromising, absolute, as a call to total obedience.” On page 53, he 
states that “God’s purpose is not easily recognized, and, if recognized, is not readily 
achieved.” There may be some difference between knowing that God demands 
absolute obedience and knowing what God’s purposes for man are. At the same 
time, when one speaks of “obedience,” it is normally assumed that specific obedience 
to concrete demands or claims is involved. One is uncertain whether Professor 
Minear means that man can and does know that God wishes him to be obedient 
and in specific ways or whether he means that the demand for absolute obedience 
is imposed upon a blinded humanity which knows only that it does not know and 
is yet responsible for knowing. ‘This problem has long puzzled theologians. It 
is one to which Professor Minear may well direct more specific attention in his 
next volume. 

The second question which is raised by this book grows out of its apparent 
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denial of the need for validation. Contemporary thinkers in most fields of human 
research assume that unsupported assertions are of little value. The author of this 
volume assumes that any assertion which finds support in the biblical writings needs 
no further validation. This appears to be a sharp denial of the whole methodology 
developed since the Renaissance, a methodology which, when applied to the problem 
of human health, has lengthened the span of life expectancy nearly twofold. To the 
ordinary observer, it would appear rather strange that writers in such an important 
field as religion would deny the relevance of modern epistemology. One who wishes 
to maintain such a position would appear obligated, to say the least, to justify his 
refusal to use these tested methods. 


Wiiiam H. Bernuarpt 
The Iliff School of Theology, Denver, Colorade. 


The God We Worship. By Rocer Hazetton. New York: The Macmillan 

Company. pp. xiii-160. $2.00. 

This book needs to be read twice in order to be fully appreciated. The first 
reading will be for the sake of the thought; the second, in order to enjoy the 
felicity and charm of passages that stand revealed in fresh significance and beauty 
as you see them again in relation to the whole. It is like a mountain drive you 
take in an automobile, and then enjoy going back over on foot that you may stop 
and enjoy a glimpse down into the canyon or the view of a distant peak framed 
in the treetops. 

Here is a fresh, clear voice in the area of Christian theology, a young philos- 
opher of religion who is fully aware of current ideas, but who is neither cynical, 
jaded, nor reactionary. It is reassuring indeed, to find that contemporary religious 
thought can be both intellectually keen and spiritually sensitive; that, to maintain 
the warm glow of authentic religious faith, one does not have to retreat to the 
echoing corridors of John Calvin or the medieval fortress of Aquinas. 

Hazelton belongs in an encouraging group of younger religious thinkers, 
like Douglas Steere and Elton Trueblood, who are not engaged in beating a 
retreat into the sixteenth century but are finding the substance of faith in a cou- 
rageous facing of their own day with its hopes and fears. Thus God becomes a 
living, ever-present reality—a God we can worship in sincerity and truth. 

The most stimulating chapter is the one on “Is God Almighty?” where Pro- 
fessor Hazelton challenges the Calvinism which is the common root of both 
neo-orthodoxy and fundamentalism. But many a parish minister will thank the 
author most for putting new meaning into the closing words of the Lord’s Prayer, 
and will want to preach some Sunday soon on “The Kingdom, and the Power, 
and the Glory.” 

ALBERT W. PALMER 
Moderator of The Congregational Christian Churches, Altadena, California. 


Doctors East Doctors West. By Epwarp H. Hume. New York: W. W. 
Norton & Co., Inc., 1946. pp. 278. $3.00. 


Last summer the Rockefeller Foundation sent experts to China to assess 
the status of medicine there. One of them reported that the most striking change 
he observed was that whereas a few years ago modern medicine was stil] having 
to be “pumped into China,” today the Chinese were eagerly “sucking it in.” This 
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change represents a great battle won for mankind. Dr. Edward H. Hume is one 
of the men who played a significant part in winning that battle. Doctors East 
Doctors West is Dr. Hume’s charming account of the process by which modern 
medicine was brought to the “City of the Long Sands” in Hunan. 

Dr. Hume was called from India where he grew up and to which he had 
returned after medical training at The Hopkins, to take a part in the Yale Uni- 
versity Mission in China. He arrived in 1905 just as the Russo-Japanese war 
ended and soon after the Boxer Rebellion, to find the archway over the road into 
Hunan bricked up as a sign that outsiders were not wanted. He tells us how he and 
his colleagues gradually and patiently worked their way into the understanding and 
finally the esteem of the people of Changsha. Equally vividly he traces his own 
growing understanding and affection for the Chinese. 

The stories he records of his first patients, his medical rivals (including the 
“Red-haired General,” an old brass cannon that once saved the city), his experi- 
ences trying to diagnose when women patients were permitted to show no more than 
one hand for his examination, his journeys through the streets at night, and of the 
time he and his family slipped through their back wall into a neighboring court 
to escape a mob—all serve to make this book exciting reading. ‘These stories and 
dozens of others skillfully told lead the reader to a clear realization of the enormous 
distance the Chinese people have come to their present-day wholehearted acceptance 
of modern medicine. 

At the same time Dr. Hume’s willingness to learn, his humility, his deep 
humanity stand forth as shining examples of what both medicine and Christianity 
are at their best. It is little wonder that his work laid the foundation for and 
cantributed much to the development of one of the half-dozen best medical 
colleges in all China. He himself is the personification of his own statement, 
“Only those can enter effectively into her life who approach China’s citadel by 
the way of friendship.” 

In these days when so much comes out of China that sounds disheartening, 
it is good that through such books as Doctors East Doctors West we have the chance 
to get perspective, to see again how far and how fast China has already come. It 
is good, too, to be reminded that it is only through friendship and deep under- 
standing that we can really serve. And when all this comes through writing so 
simple, so charming, so interesting that the twelve-year-old, the ten-year-old, and 
even the five-year-old in my family begged me, “Please, Daddy, read just one more 
chapter” as we read it aloud—you definitely have a book that everyone should read. 
GeraLp F. WINFIELD 

Promotion Secretary, Associated Boards for Christian Colleges in China, New 

York City. 


The Discovery of India. By JawaHarLaL Neuru. New York: The John 

Day Company, 1946. pp. v-595. $5.00. 

In The Discovery of India we have another volume in the succession of “prison 
literature” to which humanity is indebted. It was penned during the nearly three 
years Jawaharlal Nehru was in jail following the arrests of India nationalists in 
August, 1942. This study is a worthy successor to the same author’s Autobiography. 

The writer describes how his career has been a search for the genius of his 
own country. It is rather astonishing that Nehru reached young manhood—having 
been educated in England—without really having known his native land. How 
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he has discovered that land—by delving into its enchanting history, by travel, by 
wide reading, by association with its high and humble, by appreciative thought 
on its traditions—is the tale the author unfolds for us. Most of all he found India 
in its masses. He says of them: “Bharat Mata, Mother India, was essentially 
these millions of people, and victory to her meant victory to these people. You 
are parts of this Bharat Mata, I told them, you are in a manner yourselves Bharat 
Mata; and as this idea slowly soaked into their brains, their eyes would light up as 
if they had made a great discovery.” 

In a Wellsian manner Nehru devotes himself to the sweep and power of 
India’s past. One is pleased with the fair-minded attitude that he takes to history. 
Though a professed agnostic, he speaks of his country’s diverse faiths almost with 
reverence. Here we find a rich mine of concise material on a broad range of 
Eastern culture, an interesting and unbiased presentation. Where there are faults 
in that culture, such as the degradation of caste or the purdah system, he discusses 
them with a frankness that would be offensive from a non-Indian. 

As might be expected, the central emphasis is India’s connection with England, 
or rather one of the two Englands—the imperialistic one—which he describes. 
We have heard much recently of this relationship, but perhaps nowhere is it so 
forcefully presented “how the Indian feels about it.” Here again there is a frank- 
ness but not the bitterness which often characterizes such a discussion. India had 
been invaded before in its centuries, but by conquerors who identified themselves 
with the country; the British have remained aloof, outsiders. Note the following: 
“Nearly ail our major problems today have grown up during British rule and as a 
direct result of British policy: the princes, the minority problem; various vested 
interests, foreign and Indian; the lack of industry and the neglect of agriculture; 
the extreme backwardness in the social services; and, above all, the tragic poverty of 
the people.” 

Hardly could a man of the world-mindedness of Nehru restrict himself to 
his own land; he constantly takes the international view. One would be more 
comfortable in our day if men of this caliber and outlook were seated at the 
council tables of the nations. We receive also much-needed reminders of the im- 
portance of Asia: “Most Westerners still imagine that ancient history is largely 
concerned with the Mediterranean countries, and medieval and modern history is 
dominated by the quarrelsome little continent of Europe. And still they make plans 
for the future as if Europe only counted and the rest could be fitted in anywhere.” 
For this very fault we of the West will pay dearly and indeed are doing so already. 

On the eve of the independence of India, faced as we are with a rapidly 
emerging Asia and a world which must unite or perish, The Discovery of India 
is “required reading.” Nehru’s masterful style makes that a pleasure, during 
which, it may be said, we “discover” much about ourselves. 


James K. Matuews ' 
The Division of Foreign Missions, The Methodist Church, New York City. 


The Rebirth of the German Church. By Stewart W. Herman. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1946. pp. xix-297. $2.50. 


For those who are concerned to know what is happening in the German Church 
during the period of postwar reconstruction this book is a “must.” In fact, it is 
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the only volume in English that gives a comprehensive picture. It reviews the record 
of the church under the Nazi regime, describes its situation as it emerged from the 
war, and shows how it is now meeting its opportunity to lay solid foundations for 
the building of a new Germany. 

No other American is as well qualified as Dr. Herman to write this story. 
After pursuing graduate studies in German universities he became pastor of the 
American Church in Berlin and was there until the rising tide of Nazism forced 
its closing. He joined the staff of the American Embassy in Berlin and was in- 
terned for several months after America’s entry into the war. At the close of the 
war he went to Geneva, Switzerland, to work in the reconstruction program of the 
World Council of Churches. As early as August, 1945, he was back in Germany. 
At the conference at Treysa, which reorganized the German Church for its post- 
war struggle, he and Karl Barth were the only non-German churchmen in at- 
tendance. On one of Dr. Herman’s more recent visits—in October, 1945—it was 
my very good fortune to be with him, which afforded me abundant reason to know 
how discerning an observer and interpreter he is. 

In an earlier volume, J?’s Your Souls We Want, Dr. Herman gave an ad- 
mirable account of the resistance of a section of German Christianity, especially 
the so-called “Confessional Church,” to Hitler and his regime. For purposes of 
historical background that story is recapitulated here. It is completely clear that 
there was a much greater resistance than most Americans realize. Unfortunately, 
as Dr. Herman points out, the American Military Government has been less cog- 
nizant of the record than it should have been. 

Most of the volume is a narrative, in a very readable style, of the way in which 
the best leaders of the German Church of today, such as Bishop Wurm, Bishop 
Dibelius, Pastor Niemoeller, Pastor Asmussen, and Hans Lilje, are wrestling with 
their terrific problems. The reader gets a clear impression of the physical distress 
of the people—the hunger, the cold, the lack of clothing, and all sorts of supplies 
—and of the remarkable organization of the Protestant Hilfswerk for coping with 
the situation, with generous help from the churches of America and of other rela- 
tively favored lands. 

There is a detailed description of the measures taken by the church to purify 
itself of Nazi influences. The strain between the religious leaders and the Amer- 
ican Military Government in connection with the denazification procedures is frankly 
treated. The problems of financial support, of church-state relations, of the future 
of the “confessional schools,” are analyzed carefully. An important chapter in- 
terprets the varying attitudes toward the acknowledgment of guilt for the war. 

The chapter on the Russian Zone is especially welcome, since we in this country 
have little knowledge as to what has been happening behind the “iron curtain.” 
In general, it appears the Soviet policies with reference to the churches in the Russian 
Zone have been less repressive than had been expected. Freedom of worship is al- 
lowed; the chief point of difficulty is the determination of the Soviet authorities 
to keep the training of youth exclusively under their own direction. 

Dr. Herman writes of conditions in the church as they were during the first 
ten or twelve months after the cessation of hostilities. On the basis of my own 
observations a few months later, I would hazard the judgment that his book leaves 
a more encouraging impression on the reader than some recent developments 
justify. It does not, for example, fully recognize the seriousness of the present 
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tension between those who are trying to bring about a united Lutheran Church on 
a national basis and those who are struggling for a church organization which will 
rise above the old confessional divisions. 

I repeat, however, that the book belongs on the “must” list of those who would 
understand the German Church. 


SaMUEL McCrea CaverRtT 
General Secretary, The Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America, 
New York City. 


“Gop’s Eacer Foo.” 


Albert Schweitzer: Christian Revolutionary. By Grorce SEaverR. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1946. pp. 130. $2.00. 


The Albert Schweitzer Jubilee Book. Edited by A. A. Ropack, with the 
co-operation of J. S. Brxter and Gerorce Sarton. Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts: Sci-Art Publishers, 1946. pp. 508. $5.00. 


Father O’Brien of Notre Dame University coined a great name for Dr. 
Schweitzer—“God’s Eager Fool”—in his illuminating article in The Reader’s 
Digest early in 1946. It was a refreshing appreciation of a great Protestant 
missionary by an understanding Roman Catholic priest and teacher. Father O’Brien 
might equally well have named him Goed’s Philosopher or God’s Musician or 
God’s Ministering Physician. 

Many will remember George Seaver as the author of a distinguished biog- 
raphy of Edward Wilson of the Antarctic, the right-hand man of both Captain 
Scott’s expeditions. Now Seaver has given us a brief analysis of the thought and 
attitudes of Schweitzer. ‘There are other biographies; this book is an appraisal. 
Its very first paragraph startles the reader: “In what sense (if any) can one whose 
critical enquiry into the origins of Christianity has undermined the very founda- 
tions upon which the whole edifice of the Christian dogma has apparently rested 
for centuries, but whose whole life bears witness to undeniable Christian disciple- 
ship, be said to be a Christian at all?” 

Step by step, from that point onwards, Seaver leads the reader to look at life 
with Schweitzer, in order to understand his attitude toward Greek eudaimonism, 
Kant, Schopenhauer, Nietzsche, and finally the building up of his affirmation: 
“Reverence for Life means to be in the grasp of the infinite, inexplicable, for- 
ward-urging Will in which all being is grounded In Reverence for 
Life lies piety in its most elemental and deepest form 

Before Schweitzer had put the truth of his findings in The Quest of the 
Historical Jesus to the touchstone of living experience, he wrote these memorable 
words: “, . . . To those who obey him, whether they be wise or simple, he 
will reveal himself in the toils, the conflicts, the sufferings which they shall pass 
through in his fellowship, till, as an inexpressible mystery, they shall learn in their 
own experience who he is.” 

Those of us who seek to understand the meaning of Schweitzer’s life and 
thought and “realized fellowship with the living Christ” must master this tiny book, 
so filled with spiritual reality. 
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Dr. Roback has put us all in his debt by editing the great jubilee book planned 
for January 14, 1945, when Dr. Schweitzer celebrated his seventieth birthday. 

This volume of 500 pages is a tribute to the man who has always been, 
primarily, a humanitarian. ‘This aspect of his being has been happily dealt with 
by Professor Everett Skillings of Middlebury College, who reports, among other 
incidents, the birthday celebration in January, 1945. On that memorable day, 
Schweitzer wrote: “Sometimes I ask myself how I have ever had the strength 
to perform all this work during my lifetime I had imagined that at the 
age of 65 and onward I could entrust most of the work of the hospital to the 
physicians who would come to Lambarene to help me so that I should be able to 
spend a number of months from time to time in Europe, occupied with completing 
some books and giving concerts for the hospital. I even dreamed of once taking 
several weeks for a vacation. And here comes the war to supervene and change 
everything. It obliges me to stay in Africa a series of years and to assume work 
which is beyond that I could perform normally at my age. I have known great 
crises of fatigue during these years, but I have kept going and able to perform my 
work all day long, and resist the debilitating climate. I have been able, after 
the day’s work at the hospital, to exert myself and to work on my manuscript 
during the evening and to practice organ pieces on my pedal piano.” On that 
seventieth birthday, an excessively hot day, Dr. Schweitzer operated on a case of 
strangulated hernia and cared for several worrying heart cases. Professor Skillings 
closes his tribute with a question. “Why has Schweitzer captured the imagination 
of Christians today? Because, as Magnus C. Ratter, in his Schweitzer biography, 
writes: “He is the realization of all that they would like to be; the high that 
proved too high for them is made visible in him. ‘The passion to live the Christlike 
life that lost itself in middle age is perpetuated in him. The fatal then lengthened, 
and in their old age they knew that they had lived good, honorable, even noble 
lives, but they had shirked their Calvary.’ ” 

No one should fail to master “The Black Man and Albert Schweitzer,” by 
Professor W. E. B. DuBois of Atlanta University, who writes: “Albert 
Schweitzer saw the pain and degradation of this bit of God’s earth as something 
he could alleviate; for many years he gave his life to it.” Nor should one miss 
the understanding article by Professor Archibald T. Davison of Harvard Uni- 
versity on “The Transcendentalism of Albert Schweitzer.” He speaks of “the 
witness of a consistently selfless attitude toward the music and what it expresses.” 
The most profound of Professor Davison’s comments deals with Schweitzer’s deep 
insight: “there is a sphere beyond imagination . . . . the sphere which lies above 
the mere perception of truth, and becomes the literal embodiment of truth. Where 
Bach is concerned, Albert Schweitzer is, as far as I know, its sole tenant. It is 
this that I have ventured to call his transcendentalism; the recreation in him of 
the musical personality of Bach When I now hear a recording of 
Schweitzer’s performance of Bach’s organ music, I feel—and I cannot believe that 
I am alone in this—that I am listening in every important detail to Bach himself.” 

No one seeking to enter into the life and thought and work of Schweitzer 
can do without this great Jubilee Book. 


Epwarp H. Hume, M.D. 
Christian Medical Council for Overseas Work, New York City. 
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Revelation and Reason: The Christian Doctrine of Faith and Knowledge, 
By Emit Brunner. Translated by Olive Wyon. Philadelphia: The West- 
minster Press, 1946. pp. xii-440. $4.50. 


This is Brunner’s finest work to date, with the possible exception of his 
recently published Dogmatik. It is also, along with Barth’s Doctrine of the 
Word of God, the finest contribution which has been made in modern theology to 
the discussion of revelation. The book is divided into two main parts, of which 
the first undertakes to define and develop the idea of revelation while the second 
deals with the relations of revelation and reason. Rejecting the identifications 
of revelation with the impartation of a set of propositions, and of faith with in- 
tellectual assent to such ideas, Brunner defines the biblical idea of revelation as 
self-disclosure of God, the Lord and Redeemer, and faith as personal response 
to him in commitment and surrender. This self-revelation of God is varied; 
while its center is in the Word of God—Jesus Christ, it is prepared for by the 
revelation in the Old Covenant and in creation and it is carried on through the 
witness of the Apostles and the record of that witness in the Bible. In this con- 
nection the witness of the church, the witness of the Spirit, and the revelation 
in glory are also discussed. 

The second section on the truth of revelation deals with such questions as 
the relations of Christianity and the world religions, the significance for faith 
of biblical criticism, the proofs for the existence of God, the problem of rational 
theology. With a few exceptions Professor Brunner follows the dialectical method 
with great success, refusing to be led either into a fideistic antirationalism or into 
a rationalistic attenuation of faith. ‘The chief exceptions occur in the chapter 
on the world religions where the question arises whether he has not unwittingly 
adopted the previously rejected idea of a faith that is a knowledge of doctrine and 
can be possessed. 

The book is an admirably positive and constructive statement, free for the 
most part from the polemical tendencies which characterized much of this theo- 
logian’s earlier work. Moreover, it is the writing of one who has exceptional 
gifts as a teacher. It is gratifying, too, to note that he and Barth have drawn 
closer together again, partly as a result of the clarification of thought which 
has resulted from previous debate. Brunner, for instance, has developed his doctrine 
of the image of God in man in such a way that the reason for the strictures against 
it have largely disappeared. ‘Theology will find in this contribution basis for fruit- 
ful argument as well as for agreement, but the net impression this work makes 
is that of a clear-cut, comprehensive, and persuasive presentation of a great subject. 


H. Ricnarp NIEBUHR 
Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut. 


The House of God. By Desmwer HouisHer. New York: Crown Publishers, 
1946. pp. 232. $3.00. 


Here is a fascinating book which will delight the lovers of ecclesiastical 
architecture, whether professional or amateur. The 300 pictures, whose captions 
range from simple identifications to more detailed explanations, are clear, inter- 
esting, and very often uniquely informative. This is not a book of the best church 
architecture in the United States (many of the best examples are missing) but 
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rather a book of representative examples in the field. These include such mag- 
nificent fanes as the Cathedral of SS. Peter and Paul, in Washington, but also such 
unaesthetic structures as the Ontario Heights Friends Church, on Dead Ox Flat, in 
Malheur County, Oregon, which is a dugout in the treeless flatland, and the only 
part of which is visible is the roof and the trap doors leading down to the church. 
There are also unusual photographs, notably the spire of the Presbyterian Church, 
Port Gibson, Mississippi, which is topped not by a cross or a weathervane, but by 
a hand, the index finger of which points sternly to the sky. 

One of the most interesting features of the book are the series of photographs 
of actual services in churches. There are eleven pictures showing the priest 
offering mass at New York’s Corpus Christi Roman Catholic Church; a picture 
of a baptism by immersion in New York’s First Baptist Church; a half dozen 
pictures of a Jewish service; a like number of pictures of a communion service in 
New York’s Methodist Church of St. Paul and St. Andrew; and several pictures 
of a Russian Orthodox service. ‘Thus, the book contains not only still photographs 
of church buildings, but action photographs of church services. Altogether it is a 
grand book of Americans at worship and the varied types of churches in which they 
worship. 


E. SmincLair HERTELL 
The Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, New York City. 


The Theology of John Wesley. With Special Reference to the Doctrine of 
Justification. By Witt1am R. Cannon. New York: Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, 1946. pp. 284. $2.50. 

_This book is an excellent introduction to the theological views of John Wesley. 
It is systematically arranged, thorough in its scholarship, objective in its point of 
view, lucid in its style, amply documented, and supplied with an adequate bibliog- 
raphy. ‘The author begins with a brief account of the nature of the Wesleyan 
revival and its relation to Wesleyan thought on the one hand and to contemporary 
English life and thought on the other. ‘The book’s primary concern with “justifica- 
tion” does not essentially limit its theological scope. For it is the author’s conten- 
tion throughout that “Wesley’s doctrine of justification was the source and de- 
terminant of all the rest of his theology.” 

The reader will find his exposition of the historical antecedents of this 
conception in Anglican theology particularly interesting and informing. ‘There 
will also probably be general agreement with his criticism of the monergistic in- 
terpretation of Wesley’s teaching as represented by G. C. Cell in The Rediscovery 
of John Wesley. Wesley was emphatically a synergist. But he often employed 
the language of monergism and ascribed justification to divine grace or to faith 
alone. The result was a dilemma in his freedomistic theology, which he tried 
with indifferent success to overcome by the theory of “prevenient grace” and the 
conception of “repentance” as a human condition of conversion. 

To a large extent Wesley was a theological pragmatist a century and a half 
before William James. He was more deeply interested in the practical bearing 
of this theology than in its strict logical consistency. It is true, as Dr. Cannon makes 
clear, that there was a logical connection between his doctrine of justification 
and his doctrines of God, man, sin, redemption, and perfection. But the deduction 
of the latter from the former had its vital roots in the needs of his evangelistic 
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ministry rather than in the requirements of formal consistency. Wesley did not 
flout the pure reason, but the practical reason was dominant with him. Judged 
by present-day standards, however, his theology has obvious limitations. 

(1) There is, for instance, frequent confusion of the language of emotion 
and devotion with that of theology proper in his utterances relative to faith and 
divine grace. (2) Justification is often treated as though it were a literal objective 
transaction instead of a figure of speech. This is also true of the new birth, adoption, 
and sanctification. (3) Confusion at times arises from a failure to make it clear 
that Christian perfection is not a standard by which men are to be judged, but 
rather a challenge to them not to be content with their présent attainments but 
always to seek something higher and better. (4) Furthermore, Wesley failed to 
see that his freedomism, or what we would call his personalism, had profound 
metaphysical as well as ethical implications. It pointed to a revision of the doc- 
trines of the Trinity, the Incarnation, and the Atonement, which he would have 
regarded as heretical. In this field he remained a traditionalist. 

But while much of Wesley’s explicit theology was archaic and lacking in 
self-consistency, his implicit theology was essentially progressive, being profoundly 
moral and empirical. This is better understood today than it was a few decades 
ago. And to this better understanding of Wesley’s significance the present volume 
will make no mean contribution. 


ALBERT C. Knupson 
Dean Emeritus, Boston University School of Theology, Boston, Massachusetts. 


The Origins of Christian Supernaturalism. By Suirtey Jackson Case. 
Chicago University Press, 1946. pp. 239. $3.00. 


When Dr. Case writes on any subject in the general area of New Testament 
life and history the entire world of Christian scholarship pays careful attention. 
This book—in large part a republication of material first presented in 1929 in a 
book now out of print, Experience With the Supernatural in Early Christian 
Times—is not only reliable historical research, it is a brilliant piece of lucid, 
persuasive writing. A mere glance at the title may give the impression that it begins 
and ends in a long-ago era of history. But the first sentence of the preface makes 
it plain that the real purpose in writing and publishing the book is to shed light on 
a very live issue in contemporary Christian thought. 

Briefly, this is the issue: How essential is supernaturalism to the Christian 
faith? Some claim it to be all-important; others 2 negligible and transitory factor. 
The former point to the Bible for authority, and the latter both to the Bible and 
to knowledge about biblical life and times drawn from other sources. ‘This debate 
can be carried on by theologians in terms of theological systems or by philosophers 
in terms of metaphysical systems, but when any of the debaters start quoting 
historical documents and events they forthwith deliver themselves and their case 
into the hands of the historian. Weare fortunate to have a historian like Shirley 
Jackson Case produce a study of this subject at this time. 

The author relates the supernaturalism of early Christianity to the super- 
naturalism then regnant in the thought, life, and other religions of the Greco- 
Roman world. 

He begins by calling attention to the fact that the world was steeped in all 
forms of supernaturalism. Given the limited and inaccurate knowledge of nature 
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which man possessed at that time, this is not to be wondered at. Every religion— 
and their number was legion—clothed its moral and philosophical appeals in super- 
natural imagery. Every religion made much of the appearance of apparitions: 
men returned from the dead, or ghosts that helped or haunted men. ‘They all 
relied upon certain well-understood “channels of revelation” by which the workings 
of the gods could be known. Among these channels were “signs of the times,” 
sacred books, inspired persons, intermediary beings between gods and men. 

Every popular religion exalted a heroic savior as “the ideal mediator between 
gods and men.” Some were the mythological heroes of Homer; others were great 
historical personages like Alexander the Great and the Roman Emperors. Hercules, 
Dionysius, Persephone, Orpheus, Adonis, Osiris, and Mithra are heroic saviors 
who were thought to have conquered death by dying and rising again, thus show- 
ing mortal man the way to the conquest of death. Each of these saviors was the 
center of an elaborate “mystery religion” that was older than Christianity. 

Every religion believed that divine help could be secured by individual and 
group alike if the gods were properly approached. The healing of diseases and civil 
strife alike were objects of intense religious concern and practice. A hard-pressed 
person or a besieged city alike could be saved if the help of the gods could be 
summoned. 

Every popular religion laid great stress upon immortality in some form or 
other. All agreed that the soul was an entity that was both here during life and 
destined to be elsewhere after death. Not a few insisted upon a period of purga- 
torial cleansing as the first part of the journey after death. All held that some 
souls were so wicked that they were doomed to punishment while others would 
reap-a most beneficent reward. 

Against this background Dr. Case renders a fair and penetrating judgment on 
the value of supernaturalism in early Christian life: “This mode of thinking was 
not only widely current but was most highly esteemed by ordinary people. Had 
Christians been unsuccessful in this area of expansion, their religion never could 
have become the prevailing faith of the Roman Empire. As a means of defending 
Christianity against its critics, or of presenting it appealingly to prospective con- 
verts, the assertion of its unique otherworldly validity was the most powerful 
apologetic that could be imagined” (p. 221). 

And he draws a conclusion to his study that should set many a theologian 
back on his heels: “To maintain rigid adhesion to an outworn type of interpreta- 
tion might prove in reality detrimental to Christianity in a day when newer forms 
of thinking had become more efficient in supporting the ideals and aims of Chris- 
tian living in a modern world” (p. 234). 

Harotp Bosiey 
Mount Vernon Place Methodist Church, Baltimore, Maryland. 


The Protestant Doctrine of Revelation. By J. Y. Mackinnon. Toronto: 
The Ryerson Press, 1946. pp. 117. $2.25. 


The importance of the subject discussed by Dr. Mackinnon is self-evident. 
There is a new interest in “revelation,” and the interest is to be fostered. 

This book will serve well enough those who want a short, easy, and sketchy 
introduction to the question. ‘The author’s procedure is to set in sharp contrast 
the Roman Catholic view of revelation and the Protestant view. ‘The first he 
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describes as “giving information concerning God,” the second as “a divine self- 
giving to persuade men into a divine fellowship.” ‘This is surely oversimplification. 

We are told that Luther in his earlier period got hold of the “true” view, 
but afterwards abandoned it in favor of the older “informational” view, and that 
Protestantism in general followed the later Luther. Schleiermacher did much 
to recover the “true” view, although he was admittedly hampered by his pro- 
found subjectivism. Ritschl carried on the work begun by Schleiermacher, and 
had a firmer grasp on objectivity. John Oman is treated as a conspicuous modern 
exponent of the truly Protestant view, and Jacques Maritain as a conspicuous modern 
exponent of the Roman Catholic view. ‘The final chapter deals with Karl Barth, 
who is sharply criticized. Here and there the author makes known his own position, 
which appears to be a combination of Schleiermacher and Ritschl, but with the 
Ritschlian influence predominating. 

The exposition of Oman is reasonably adequate. The study of Maritain is 
limited almost exclusively to The Degrees of Knowledge. Incidentally it is a 
nice question whether official Romanism has the enthusiastic regard for Maritain 
which Dr. Mackinnon seems to suppose. Schleiermacher’s view is derived en- 
tirely from the Discourses, and no apparent use is made of the important Glaubens- 
lehre, in recent years translated as The Christian Faith. What is said of Barth 
is based entirely on his Romans, except for the early volume of addresses, The Word 
of God and the Word of Man. Some attempt is made to give documentary support 
to the alleged view of the Roman Catholic Church, but none is given for what is 
offered as Luther’s “true” view, nor yet for the claim that the later Luther reverted 
to the older Scholasticism. 

These are serious defects if the work is meant to be taken seriously. It was 
the Lutherans, not Luther, who reverted to Scholasticism. Moreover, what shall 
we say of a discussion of the Protestant doctrine of revelation that nowhere men- 
tions the important section in Calvin’s Institutes, culminating in the vital principle 
of testimonium spiritus sancti? It was well enough to conclude with a chapter 
on Barth, but it is entirely unfair to pay no least attention to his more recent writ- 
ings, in particular to his definitive Dogmatik. The Barth chapter contains a para- 
graph on Brunner, presenting him as close to Barth, and for this purpose uses an 
early writing of Brunner, The Theology of Crisis. But Brunner has moved a 
long way from Barth since that time, especially in his concept of revelation, and 
would today object most violently to being described as “the chief theologian of 
the Barthian movement!” 

The appended bibliography could well have omitted Lincoln’s Second In- 
augural and Carlyle’s French Revolution, and made a place for a few titles 
from C. H. Dodd, H. W. Robinson, E. P. Dickie, N. Sdéderblom, and Richard 
Niebuhr—to say nothing of the symposium on Revelation edited by John Baillie 
and Hugh Martin. 

Epwin Lewis 
Drew Theological Seminary, Madison, New Jersey. 
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Portrait of a Pilgrim. By Buell 

.Gallagher. Friendship Press. $1.00 

Joth, 60¢ paper. Rev. Timothy Dwight 
’Hara of Central Avenue Church of 

Mediopolis meets a challenge to produce 
proofs within a year that his notions of 
racial brotherhood within the churches 
be put in practice. A stimulating 


sory full of facts and possibilities. 


Seeking to be Christian in Race 
Relations.. By Benjamin E. Mays. 
Friendship Press. 25¢, paper. This with 
the above and other booklets constitute 
a useful series on “The Christian and 
Race” sponsored by the Missionary Edu- 
cation Movement. 


Revelation in Jewish Wisdom 
Literature. By J. Coert Rylaarsdam. 
Chicago. $3.00. An able study of the 
Wisdom literature, in which Christian 
ideas of revelation are deeply rooted. It 
“begins with an emphasis upon the suf- 
ficiency of nature, reason, creation, and 
ends with an assertion of the necessity 
of grace, faith, redemption.” ‘These are 
however “held in tension by the aware- 
ness that both rest on a common foun- 


dation”—natural powers also are gifts of 
God. 


Last Reprieve? By Edwin McNeill 
Poteat. Harper. $1.00. A thought- 
provoking proposal by a religionist that 
sientists rather than religionists should 
attempt to meet the problem of atomic 
energy by formulating and promulgating 
a universal moral law. 

Towards Christian Democracy. By 
Sir Stafford Cripps. Philosophical Li- 
brary. $2.00. An outstanding liberal 
British statesman declares his faith. 
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Truths Men Live By. By John A. 
O’Brien. Macmillan. $2.75. An in- 
tegrated, well-thought-out “philosophy 
of religion and life” by a Roman Cath- 
olic professor. 


Whereon to Stand. By John Gil- 
land and Brunini. Harper. $3.00. A 
readable and informative presentation 
covering all aspects of the Roman Cath- 
olic position in religion and ethics. 


Christianity Takes a Stand. Edited 
by Bishop William Scarlett. Penguin 
Special. 25¢. An Episcopal Church- 
sponsored symposium on foreign and 
domestic issues of the day, including 
Bishop Dun, Sumner Welles, Reinhold 
Niebuhr, W. E. Hocking, Eleanor Roose- 
velt, Frances Perkins, Stringfellow Barr, 
and others. 


Hindu Psychology: Its Meaning 
for the West. By Swami Akhilananda. 
Harper. $2.50. An excellent introduc- 
tion to the Hindu approach to integration 
of mind and spirit, by a member of the 
Ramakrishna Order who is versed also 
in Western psychological schools. 


The.Way. By E. Stanley Jones. 
Abingdon-Cokesbury. $1.00. A pocket- 
size devotional book “starting where most 
people are,” providing several “ladders 
of ascent.” The author says this is the 
one book out of his thirteen “into which 
I would like to pour a life message and 

. sum up a life conclusion.” 


Beyond This Darkness. By Roger 
L. Shinn. Haddam House (Association 
Press). $1.00. Christian Faith and 
My Job. By Alexander Miller. Had- 
dam House. $1.00. A series of small 
volumes for young people growing out 
of the immediate war and postwar situ- 
ation. The first, subtitled “What the 
events of our time have meant to Chris- 
tians who face the future,” is a rugged 
statement of faith by a young American 
theologue who went through combat and 
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prison camp. ‘The second is a useful 
discussion on the problem of applying 
Christianity in the selection and per- 
formance of a job, written by one who 
has done manual labor as well as pro- 
fessional Christian work. 


New Buildings on Old Founda- 
tions. By J. Merle Davis. International 
Missionary Council, New York and 
London, 1945. “A handbook on stabi- 
lizing the younger churches in their en- 
vironment,” by a veteran missionary in 
Japan, now head of the Department of 
Social and Economic Research of the 
IMC in Geneva. An important work 
in this field. 

God’s Will for Church and Nation. 
S. C. M. Press, London. 7s. 6d. A re- 
markable series of reports during the 
war years by the Church of Scotland 
Commission, attempting to interpret the 
will of God in social and international 
fields. Preface by John Baillie. 


The Nonconformity of Richard 
Baxter. By Irvonwy Morgan. Ep- 
worth. 12s.6d. A thoroughly docu- 
mented study. “With the emergence of 
talk on church reunion (in Britain) it 
is well that all parties should remind 
themselves of the origins and purpose 
of what is termed Nonconformity.” 


The Genius of the Prophets. By 
W. Arthur Faus. Abingdon-Cokesbury. 
$1.75. “A life-situation approach” re- 
lating the Hebrew prophets to their his- 
torical, literary, and personal back- 
grounds, and finally to our own day. 


Great Christian Books. By Hugh 
Martin. Westminster. $1.50. An in- 
troduction to seven of the “apostolic suc- 
cession of Christian books”: Augustine’s 
Confessions, Samuel Rutherford’s Let- 
ters, Brother Lawrence, Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress, Serious Call, William Carey’s En- 
quiry, The Ring and the Book. 


Life’s High Hurdles. By Sidney 
W. Powell. Abingdon-Cokesbury. 


RELIGION IN LIFE 


$1.50. Dedicated to “the heroic handi- 


capped, particularly the service men 
. . . this book, with hundreds of 

examples, points the way to “victorious 

living that takes obstacles in stride.” 


By Unknown Ways. By W. G. 
Branch. Westminster. $1.50. Pocket- 
size inspirational book for the handi- 
capped. “I will bring the blind by a 
way that they know not 


The Great Certainty. Edited by 
Canon Bertal Heeny. Ryerson, Toronto, 
$2.00. A symposium of able studies 
centering in the life and work of Christ, 
by outstanding religious leaders of dif- 
ferent communions. 


Song of the Earth. By Fred D. 
Wentzel. Christian Education Press, 
Philadelphia. $2.00. The beauty of 
God’s earth and of rural living set forth 
in rhythmic, pictorial prose, and delight- 
fully illustrated by 73 photographs. 


Undiscovered Country. By Ray- 
mond John Baughan. Macmillan. 
$3.00. “Morning thoughts to brace the 
spirit of the common man” by a Uni- 
versalist minister. Scripture texts, brief 
prayers, and nontheological meditations. 


The Sermon on the Mount and Its 
Meaning for Today. By Ernest Trice 
Thompson. John Knox Press, Rich- 
mond, Va. $1.75. “The writer believes 
that they (the teachings) present a prac- 
ticable way of life not only for indi- 
viduals but for society, and that they 
were never more necessary than now.” 


The Fatherhood of God. By Evert 
J. Blekkink. Eerdmans, Grand Rapids. 
$1.25. A biblical and devotional treat- 
ment “from six interrelated standpoints.” 


America Prays. Daily Devotions for 
the Entire Year. Edited by Norman E. 
Nygaard. W. A. Wilde. $2.25. A 
larger collection than the previous book 
for the armed forces; meditations and 
prayers from hundreds of ministers. 





